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THE TERMINATE ASPECT OF THE EXPANDED 
FORM: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE GERUND 


In his article “Some Characteristic Features of Aspect in 
English” (April Journal) Prof. George O. Curme has called at- 
tention to three uses of progressive form; namely, the progres- 
sive form may be used to denote (1) the beginning of an act 
(ingressive), (2) the middle of an act (progressive), and (3) 
the end of an act (effective). To supplement this article Pro- 
fessor Curme has urged me to describe here a fourth use of this 
form, which I believe I have discovered. The progressive form 
may express under certain circumstances also the action as a 
whole, thus having terminate aspect. (For the purpose of clearness 
I shall employ in the following discussion the term “expanded” 
instead of “progressive,” following the example of Professor 
Jespersen. 

That the expanded form may have terminate force is ex- 
plained by the simple fact that the present participle itself has 
not only progressive force but often also terminate force. This 
will be seen from the following example: “I am proud of him 
acting so unselfishly.’’ Here we conceive the action as a whole, 
while in “I see the waves beating on the shore”’ the action is 
represented as going on. Thus the participle has two entirely 
different meanings. 

The terminate force, as indicated in the first example, can 
often be found in the expanded form. Here, however, it com- 
petes with the simple form of the verb, which often has the 
same meaning. But the simple form is much used also to express 
a habitual act or a general fact: dogs bark; twice two is four. 

Thus the expanded form must always be employed where the 
simple form, if used, might be construed as having general force. 
For example, someone is telling us something; we don’t believe 
him and say: “You are exaggerating!” that is to say, he is exag- 
gerating on this particular occasion. 

I am not lying, Charmaine, I don’t know how I can prove it to you, but 
I’m telling the solemn truth. (Anderson and Stallings, Three American Plays, 
p. 13). 

We see clearly that here the expanded form has not progressive 
force, that it does not present an act as “going on,”’ but it is used 
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to emphasize a particular act or trait as a whole which was 
made on a particular occasion. Of course we can say: “I don’t 
lie, I tell the truth,” but such an objective statement would 
mean something different, it would be understood as a general 
fact or truth, and furthermore it would lack the emphasis which 
lies in the expanded form. 


“Are you speaking to me?” 
“Yes. Shut up!” (Sayer, The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club, p. 220.) 


I think it rather unnecessary in you fo be advising me. (Austen, Persuasion, 
p. 28.) 


You are helping me, darling, you're being an angel. (Noel Coward, The 
Vortex, p. 91. Quoted by Brusendorff for a different purpose: A Grammatical 
Miscellany, pp. 244-245.) 


The application of this particular function of the expanded 
form is of a comparatively recent date, but represents perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of English syntax. It could not come 
into use until the simple tense was restricted to the terminate 
aspect (action as a whole). This took place toward the end of 
the seventeenth century as the culmination point of a long 
struggle for differentiation between the simple and the ex- 
panded form of the verb. 

The oldest example that I could find to illustrate this par- 
ticular usage is taken from Shakespeare. “‘What paper were you 
reading?’’ (King Lear 1, 2). Not the idea that he was reading (the 
progressive aspect), nor solely that fact that he did read (ter- 
minate) is predominant, but the speaker wishes to know what 
particular paper he was reading at that particular moment. If we 
use here the simple tense: ‘What paper did you read?”’ the sen- 
tence might have general meaning and would lack the momen- 
tary emphasis. Indeed, in this example the ambiguity is not so 
prominent as it would be, for example, in “What paper did 
you read in those days?’’, or in the present tense: ‘‘What paper 
do you read?” But the particular function of the expanded form 
came into use for a particular act because in many cases the 
simple form is ambiguous. Indeed, such fine differentiation can 
hardly be found again in English or any other language. In sen- 
tences like: “I see him coming”’ no doubt can ever arise as to the 
meaning, and hence the simple form see is employed to express 
the fact, the act as a whole. 
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Subjectivity, vividness of expression, and feeling are im- 
portant factors of the expanded form with terminate force. If 
we wish, for example, to make a general statement stand out and 
emphasize our own opinion, we express subjectivity by using the 
expanded form. No form is better adapted to denote such em- 
phasis than the expanded form, because its present participle, 
like an adjective, has descriptive force and two words are natu- 
rally stronger than one. “A rich man who spends his money 
thoughtfully, is serving his country as nobly as anybody.” Here 
the expanded form again is not used to show progression of the 
act, but to emphasize our opinion about a general fact. “He told 
me that yesterday (objective statement, terminate), and I be- 
lieve he was telling me the truth” (personal opinion, terminate). 

Likewise the terminate expanded form is used to make a 
general description vivid. In the sentence: ‘‘We tramp over the 
hills and read and write and have a restful time” the habitual act 
is given objectively as a fact. But J. Webster (Daddy-Long- 
Legs, p. 225) brings life into her description through the ex- 
panded form: ‘‘We are tramping over the hills and reading and 
writing and having a restful time.” In spite of the apparent 
prominence of the idea of duration, attention is called here evi- 
dently to the action as a whole. 

This form may be charged with feeling when the speaker is 
affected by something, indicating joy, censure, sorrow, surprise. 
“Someone has been tampering with my clock.’’ The expanded 
form gives an emotional coloring to the sentence and expresses 
here surprise or disgust. But if we wish to state in a quiet man- 
ner the fact that something has been done to the clock, we use 
the simple form: “Someone has tampered with my clock.” “She 
does fine work at school’’: a fact; the whole act is given as an ob- 
jective statement; but if we wish to add praise to it, we shift 
immediately to the expanded form: “She is doing fine work at 
school.” 

But you know, when you ask me to get my wife, to whom I’m very much 
attached, to divorce me, and ruin my career by marrying you, you're asking a 
good deal. (Maugham, Painted Veil, p. 92.) 

The expanded form with terminate aspect is a survival from 
the Old English and appears, no doubt, today in its oldest func- 
tion. In those days the simple and expanded forms were not yet 
differentiated in their meaning. They existed side by side for 
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many centuries, but during the constant struggle for greater ac- 
curacy of expression they developed finely shaded meanings. At 
first the simple form was burdened with all functions of aspect, 
but gradually the expanded form, which came into existence 
through Church Latin, took over some of them. 

In translating the Vulgate Version of the Bible the trans- 
lators were confronted with the problem of rendering the Latin 
expanded form. Their reverence for the Holy Scripture, no 
doubt, obliged them to retain the Latin construction. 

Luke 19: 47: . 
erat docens quotidie in templo 


wes lerend deg-hem in temple (Lindisfarne MS.) 
He taught daily in the temple (King James Version.) 


More difficult was the translation of compound tenses for 
which there existed as yet no English equivalents. We notice 
in the Bible glosses that the translators were experimenting 
here with the new expanded form which often seemed peculiarly 
appropriate to them, for its compound form corresponded to the 
Latin model. Although such translation is incorrect, it strength- 
ened the prestige of the new expanded form. The translators 
feared, however, that the latter might be misunderstood and 
added therefore often a translation in which they employed the 
simple tense also. 

Matt. 8: 1: 

secutae sunt eum turbae multae 

Sylgende weron gefylgdon hine preata menigo (Lindisfarne MS.) 

Great multitudes followed him. (King James Version.) 


This example and the following ones show us that both the 
simple and the expanded form were used for a long time without 
differentiation of aspect as we know it today. Here both have 
terminate aspect. 
Matt. 9: 33: 

eiecto daemone Jocutus est mutus. 

mip py fordraf diul sprecend was pe dumba. (Lindisfarne MS.) 

ut-wearp pet deoful sprecende wes se dumbe. (Rushworth MS.) 

ut-adryfenum pam deofle se dumba sprec. (Corpus MS.). 

Whanne the deuel was cast out, the doumb man spak. (Purvey) 

When the devil was cast out, the dumb spake. (King James Version.) 


Many scholars who have studied the usage of the expanded form 
in Old English claim that it was used to express duration. But 
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we are led to another conclusion when we see in these examples, 
that the scribe of the Corpus MS. and even Purvey can replace 
without difficulty the expanded form by the simple tense. The 
expanded form was taken from the Latin without any pro- 
nounced significance. How extensive this Latin influence actu- 
ally was can be seen from the conclusion which we may draw 
from the table given by Piittmann (Anglia, xxx1, 423). Out 
of 285 expanded forms in Alfred’s translations 218 can be 
traced to Latin influence. 

Those who spoke Latin became more and more familiar with 
the expanded form, and soon the Latin model was not necessary 
any longer. 

nec longo tempore superfuit (Bede 250, 24). 


ne he langre tide ofer pet lifigende wxs (Alfred 464, 11). 
he didn’t live long after that 


This explains the presence of three expanded forms with ter- 
miniate force in our oldest literary monument, Beowulf. It is 
generally agreed that the poet was a churchman. He spoke 
Church Latin and no doubt used unconsciously the expanded 
form which cannot be rendered today by the same construction 
because our present-day Sprachgefiihl demands the simple form 
of the verb. 
159: ac se egleca ehiende wzs 

but the devilish demon pursued 
1104 gyf ponne Frysna hwylc... 

pes morpor-hetes myndgend were 

if on the other hand one of the Frisians . . . 

would mention this feud 
3028: swa se secg hwata secggende wes lapra spella 

thus the brave fellow éold sad stories 


Such old usage can still be found in the fifteenth century: 

as ye shall understond by the historye, whiche is followyng (Caxton, 
Blanchardyn and Egl., p. 192). 
For many centuries both forms existed side by side: 


feestlice on pa burh fukton (Parker MS. 994). 

hi pa on pa burh festlice feohtende weron. (Laud MS. 994) 

With him ther was dwellinge a poore scoler. (Chaucer, Milleres Tale, 3189.) 
In Surrie whylon dwelte a companye of chapmen. (Mannes Tale of Lawe 133.) 


Experience has taught us that if two forms serve the same func- 
tion, they become either differentiated in meaning or one form 
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is abandoned altogether. This was actually the case with the 
expanded form in Modern German, where it finally disappeared 
after centuries of undifferentiated use alongside of the simple 
form. In English, however, it established itself more and more 
and became a very powerful construction. 

Early the writers began to experiment with this new form 
using it perhaps at first for the purpose of variation: 


Sume syndon creopende on eorpan. .., swa swa wurmas do). Sume gap 
on twam fotum .. . , sume fleo) mid fyperum. (/£lfric’s Lives, 1, 11). 

Some creep on earth as worms do. Some go on two feet, some fly with wings. 

forpon pys morgenlican dege ic beo gangende of minum lichoman & ic 
gange to minum Gode (Blickling Homilies p. 139) 

For to-morrow I shall go from my body and shall go to my God. 


The expanded form with terminate force must have been 
recognized early as being well fitted to make narration more 
vivid and picturesque, to render the style more lively for the 
purpose of emphasis. It was then usually accompanied by some 
adverbial expression such as: always, ever, etc. The following 
passage is taken from King Alfred (390, 8): 


pa gehzldan hiene ba apostole Petrus & Johannes, cwip seo boc, pet he up 
astode & ongunne hliapettan, & mid pPxem apostolum in pet temple eode & aa 
wes gongende & hleapende & Dryghten herigende. 

When the apostles Peter and John healed him, the book says that he stood 
up and began to leap, and went with the apostles into the temple and was ever 
walking and leaping and praising God. 


In my opinion the writer does not use the expanded form here in 
order to mark a progressive action, but wished to state a char- 
acteristic action as a whole in a vivid emphatic style. 


Tenth century: 
Gehyrap we nu pet seo mennisce gesynd bi} a ferende. (Blickling, Homilies, 
p. 19.) 
Let us hear now that human nature is ever going on. 
Fourteenth century: 
For he beholdeth euery man so scharply with dredfull eyen pat ben euermore 
mevynge & sparklynge as fuyre. (Mandeville’s Travels, p. 187.) 
Withoute feyth, lawe, or mesure 
She is fals; and ever laughinge 
With oon eye, and that other wepinge. 
(Chaucer, Book of the Duchess 632-634.) 
I, which that am the sorowefulleste man 
That in this world was ever yit livinge. 
(Chaucer, An Amorous Compleint, 1.) 
Fifteenth century: 
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Day & nygt he prayed but somtyme he slombred a broken slepe ewer he 
was lyeng grouelyng on the tombe. (Malory, Le Morte Darthur, 858.) 

Wherfor my sayd lady is in grete displaysure . . . The sayd kynge Alymodes 
is alwaye kepynge his siege before her cyte . . . (Caxton, Blanchardyn and Egl., 
129. 
cas Modern English: 

Thou art always figuring diseases in me. (Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 
| 

ras day is hot, ... and if we meet, we shall not scape a brawl, for now, 
these hot days, is the mad blood stirring. (Shakespeare Romeo and Juliet, m1.) 
All these examples show clearly that the expanded form has 
preserved its old terminate force throughout centuries. It is used 
to indicate the speaker’s opinion or emotional feeling, or stress 
a characteristic trait as a whole. The idea of duration or pro- 
gression plays no role. 

Similar to the cases just described the expanded form with 
the force of the simple tense of older literary usage has survived 
in popular Scotch and Irish English. Here the expanded form is 
still used today to express any kind of action: 

Scotch English: 
I’m thinking there ain’t many as noble as I is. (Barrie, Sentimental Tommy, 
. 
. Medi could you do it, Showel?” 
“With a knife, I tell yer!” (same, p. 91) 
I lorst my ticket, ain’t I telling yer? (same, p. 94.) 
Trish-English: 

You are talking fool’s talk and giving out words that are foolishness! (Lady 
Gregory, McDonough’s Wife, p. 142.) 

Try again, Martin, try again, and you'll be finding her yet. (Synge, Well of 
Saints p. 31.) 

In these dialects the expanded form has maintained its old 
undifferentiated function and is especially frequent in Irish- 
English. Here we notice also a special development not found in 
either older or current English. In order to denote a habitual 
action the Irish have introduced, most likely under Gaelic in- 
fluence, a new construction by the use of ‘“‘do”’ and the expanded 
form. 

It’s a queer thing the way the likes of me do be telling the truth. (Synge, 
Deidre, p. 9.) 

It is inhuman tunes he does be making; unnatural they are. (Lady Gregory, 
McDonough’s Wife, p. 138.) 

In literary English we usually employ the simple form to express 
a habitual act. “People like myself tell the truth.” 
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Many scholars are of the opinion that the expanded form has 
developed out of the gerundial construction. In his new gram- 
mar Professor Jespersen relinquishes this theory in part but still 
claims that the larger portion of our expanded forms developed 
out of the shortened or contracted gerund. After a careful study 
I have come, however, to a different conclusion. 

The expanded form which came into use in the literary 
language through Church Latin maintained its place throughout 
the centuries and can be found in practically every literary 
monument. It gained still more ground during the Reformation 
when a new impulse, this time through the Greek, is apparent. 

The gerundial construction “He is on (in) reading” and later 
“‘a-reading”’ is a natural English expression, but does not appear 
in the literary language before the end of the fourteenth century. 
In such works as Cursor Mundi, Bruce, The Green Knight, 
Mandeville’s Travels, and Chaucer, we cannot find a single 
gerundial construction corresponding to the expanded form, 
while the latter had already become a powerful mode of expres- 
sion in these authors. 

In the fifteenth century this gerundial construction appears 
sporadically in the literary language in three different forms. 
Its proportion in relation to the expanded form is, however, not 
more than 1:25, and is at first largely confined to certain ex- 
pressions as: “‘he is on (in, a) huntynge.”’ 

A knyght that had been on huntynge. (Malory, Le Morte Darthur, p. 90.) 

And after certayne space I hadde been in beholdynge the peryllons aduen- 
tures ... (Caxton, Eneydos, p. 23.) 


She wyst not what she sholde saye or thynke therof, whether she was a 
wakyng or a slepe. (Caxton, Blanchard yn and Egl., p. 152.) 


This construction may be considered as reaching its culminating 
point in Shakespeare’s time: “I will bring thee where Mistress 
Anne Page is, at a farm-house a-feasting.” (Merry Wives of 
Windsor 11, 3). At this time, however, a process took place, 
through which the expanded form was further strengthened. 
The gerund in this construction merged into the participle and 
thus was gradually supplanted in the literary language by the 
expanded form. The following example will illustraté this: 
“He’s hearing (in its old form:he’s a-hearing) of a cause.” 
(Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, u, 2.) The preposition 
“in>a” is lost already; “of” (objective genitive) is dropped 
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later, so that the construction “He’s hearing a cause” appears 
now as expanded form. The “‘of” in the above Shakespearean 
quotation clearly shows, however, that the form in -ing was 
originally a gerund. 

This fusion was possible because both constructions had a 
similar meaning and because the original ending (-and) of the 
present participle had changed to -inge. The participial ending 
became confused with the gerundial ending -inge and the latter 
became the common ending for both the participle and gerund. 

While the gerundial construction has disappeared from the 
literary English, its contracted form with a- survives fully in 
popular speech and in the Scotch dialect: 

Whot are you a-doing wud it? (Sheila Kaye-Smith, Green Apple Harvest, 

. 69. 
2 ~ was a-going to pray!” he said severely. 

“* ‘Cos it was a lie, Tommy. I does have three pence.” “Well, you ain’t 
a-going to get praying about it.” (Barrie, Sentimental Tommy, p. 85.) 

In Irish-English this contracted form of the gerund is not 
used at all today. I have mentioned already at an earlier place, 
that the expanded form in this dialect is used much more fre- 
quently than in Scotch and English. This forces us to the con- 
clusion that in the popular speech of Ireland the contracted 
gerundial construction could not compete with the powerful 
expanded form and became absorbed entirely. 

We may conclude from this paper that the expanded form in 
English was originally in a formal sense a close imitation of the 
corresponding Latin construction. Gradually throughout the 
course of the following centuries it developed the four meanings 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Later the gerundial 
construction by reason of its similarity in meaning merged into 
this construction, disappearing as a separate entity. Three of the 
functions of the expanded form have been previously described 
in the Journal (xxx1, 251-255); to these I have added a new 
function, the éerminate, which, however, historically is not a 
“new” function, but its oldest function, a use which is found 
even in oldest English, but which has been overlooked by 
modern scholars. 

C. Rupotr GOEDSCHE 
Northwestern University 





HAUPTMANN’S EULENSPIEGEL 


In Velas Testament' Gerhart Hauptmann sums up for us 
briefly and suggestively his own views of life and humanity. 
The statement is personal and furnishes a key to the problems 
not only of his later writings, but also to those.of his earlier 
efforts, and reveals the inner unity of his thought and work. In 
Die Weber and Hannele, Und Pippa tanst and Michael Kramer, 
Emanuel Quint and Der Ketzer von Soana, it is the same sensitive 
and sympathetic spirit that takes measure of the life around 
about and within him, always keenly alert to distinguish be- 
tween that which truly is, the genuine, the Sein, and that which 
seems to be, the appearance, the Schein.? Indeed it becomes quite 
evident that the problem of individual adjustment to the world 
of realities and appearances which found expression in the 
youthful and somewhat Byronic Promethidenloos* at the begin- 
ning of the poet’s career is not far removed basically from that 
of the epic Till Eulenspiegel, the most important work of his 
maturity. Selin and Till are after all blood-brothers. Till is of 
course deeper and richer in thought as it is more perfect and 
complete as a work of art| It is in a certain sense a consummation 
of all that Hauptmann has done se far, a vast panorama of life, 
of the senses and the spirit, of human beings as children of na- 
ture on the one hand and of civilization on the other. For with 
this ever-present duality of our being in mind, the dream and the 
reality, nature and civilization, Hauptmann approaches the 
eternal questions and verities which are masked on every side 
in multitudinous forms and manifestations in the seeming chaos 
and confusions of our lives. Out of our Weltweh, he tells us re- 
peatedly, we project our Himmelssehnsucht,‘ out of disappoint- 
ments are built utopias, and after all out of our very selves we 


1 Cf. Ausblicke, Berlin, 1924, pp. 118 f. (reissue of vol. xm of the Grosse 
Fest. Ausg., 1922). 

* This distinction between the Sein and the Schein, between reality and the 
dream characterizes Hauptmann’s thought from the first. Cf. Hannele, Ver- 
sunkene Glocke, Schluck und Jau, Und Pippa Tanst, Elga, Hirtenlied, Indipohdi. 

* Promethidenloos, Berlin, 1885. 

‘ Weltweh und Himmelssehnsucht, a basic theme in Hauptmann See Das 
bunte Buch, Leipzig and Stuttgart, 1888, p. 5, accessible in Fiedler’s Oxford 
Book of German Verse; also Buch der Leidenschaft 1930, 1, 204, “Unser Leben 
ist Himmelfron . . .” 
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create our universe and our gods. We pursue the phantoms of our 
dreams’ in our search for harmony and beauty and happiness, 
and in an effort to effect a livable adjustment to the very forces 
of being within and without ourselves we chase such visions 
until we burst them, only to recreate them anew. \For as the 
angel in the Hirtenlied® expresses it, ‘Das Sein, das keines 
Traums bedarf, heisst Tod.” 

This is the very essence of Hauptmann’s Till, one-time fam- 
ous and feared war-ace and now seemingly a war-wreck, a jester 
and juggler, vagabond, philosopher, poet, and dreamer, “Ein 
Vagant, ein Verehrer der Wandrung und Wandlung.”’ Experi- 
ence has stripped him of his illusions, liberated him from a world 
of appearances, and thrown him back upon his own inner self 
with the admonition “know thyself.’”’ And this process of 
‘“‘knowing himself’’ is for him essentially a spiritual awakening 
and rebirth—from the world of seeming into that of true being. 
In its outer manifestation the transformation of the former war- 
ace into jester and vagabond is simply a symbol. Having cast 
aside his former self, rank, position, name and fame, those 
things which are the property of man as a social being, as a 
creature of civilization, he sews jester’s bells on his aviator’s 
helmet and sets out with dog (Prinz) and ponies (Gift und 
Galle) and tumble-down caravan aimlessly, naively, and yet 
with an innate sense of direction to wander on the high-roads 
and by-roads of life and so to reflect in himself something of the 
chaos and confusion of man’s civilization and to realize in it 
and by it all his own and man’s destiny. 

One quite naturally asks why Hauptmann should choose to 
call his leading character Till Eulenspiegel. What relationship 
can there be between the Eulenspiegel of folk-legendry of the 
sixteenth century and this war-worn and weary victim of the 
spiritual confusions of post-war Germany and European dis- 
tress? The Till of the Volksbuch, of Fischart’ and the many other 
versions based upon the legend, is representative of the coarse 
and earthy humor and common sense of the folk. By his pranks 


5 Theme of Und Pippa tanst, Phantom, der Dimon in Wanda, and other 
works. 

* Cf. Ausblicke, p. 211. 

7 Cf. Johann Fischart, Eulenspiegel Reimensweiss, Kiirschner Dische. Nat. 
Lit., XVI. 
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and jests he lays bare the many petty foibles and conceits of 
tradesmen, clergy, peasantry, and citizenry. He approaches the 
different social strata with the healthy common sense and coarse 
wit of the peasant, aiming to outwit and outdo those classes 
which are placed on the whole a bit higher in social level, to the 
ultimate satisfaction and enjoyment of the ordinary man. Till 
uncovers artificiality, fraud, ugliness in the lives round about 
him. He is matter-of-fact, rational, merciless, a folk-jester who 
makes it his mission to reveal to mankind the senselessness of 
much that it does, to disillusion it by making it laugh at itself. 
And in a certain sense then this Till is a philosopher and poet. 
Basically his actions, his pranks presuppose a feeling or con- 
sciousness of the double réle which human beings are always 
playing, (1) that which the individual really is, the Sein, and (2) 
that which he appears to be to others or deludes himself into 
being, the Schein. Here, it seems to me, is where Eulenspiegel 
fits in as a typical protagonist and symbol for Hauptmann’s 
presentation of life and civilization. The words from Augustine, 
which he prefixes to his poem, that this life is nothing else than 
a comedy of the human race, leading on from one temptation 
to another, are roughly restated in Till’s song, somewhat in the 
nature of a basic theme at the beginning and close of the work*— 
“We like this game, this very same, we all the same, we do!— 
Ja, wir lieben das Spiel, wir lieben es, immer dasselbe! Alle tun 
wir das Gleiche, so griibelt der Gaukler, wir Menschen, essen, 
trinken, vermehren uns, lachen und weinen und wandern. Wir 
vermessen uns hoch, Kinder Gottes und Herren des Weltalls, 
was nicht sonst noch, zu sein—und wir leeren den Leib aus am 
Wegrand. Trotzdem! trotzdem! was tut’s, wenn, ‘“‘we like it, 
this game” und: “we like it!” lieben es, wie es ist, unser nir- 
risch gliickseliges Dasein!’’ Here is man a child of nature who, 
though conscious of the illusions of civilization, clings never- 
theless to them and to life with all its shams, its ugliness, and 
its disappointments. 

Hauptmann’s Till has the sensitive soul of the poet and the 
critical vision of the philosopher. Sick at heart, he hides his 
gentle and scarred nature under the cloak of the jester and vaga- 
bond. His magic tricks and buffoonery are simply a bold front 
put on in self-defense against the eternal discord and senseless 


* Cf. Till, p. 21, 292. 
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strife of humanity. He is intensely subjective; there are tears in 
his laughter; he has faced those bitter experiences which have 
taught him the futility of human endeavor and the utter hope- 
lessness of a knowledge of ultimate things. Like Hauptmann he 
has been touched by the Weltschmerz of the nineteenth century. 
His cap and bells are a refuge and a protection. When faced by 
examples and incidents of abject human stupidity, he is merci- 
lessly bitter, and then again in the midst of human blindness 
and suffering he is deeply sympathetic and compassionate. He 
has a vague idea of what might or should be done, but mankind 
scoffs at his remedies, and so he turns from it sadly to seek salva- 
tion within his inner self. He is over-ripe before his time. He 
pursues the phantom visions of his dreams, to find if possible 
that sweet rest and comfort which death alone affords, and 
which Michael Kramer’ tells us is as gentle as love, the mildest 
form of life, the masterpiece of eternal love. Till is always cog- 
nizant of the Schein and the Sein, the Here and the Beyond, of 
the rift between the individual and society, between nature and 
civilization. In a way he is an incarnation of an over-ripe and 
declining civilization that seems destined to return somehow 
back to the slow-moving and inscrutable ways of nature, upon 
which it is based, in order to renew itself. 

Indeed this ultimate distinction which Hauptmann makes 
in all of his works between nature with its eternal and immuta- 
ble laws and man-made civilization is fundamental to the 
duality of the Here and the Beyond, of the Sein and the Schein. 
It is closely allied to the essential dependence of spirit upon 
sense, of civilization upon nature, of dream upon reality. Nature 
is basically healthy and constructive; much in civilization with 
its philosophies, ethics, moral codes, reliyions, politics, educa- 
tion, is unhealthy and destructive. Man as a part of nature, the 
folk, is unspoiled, genuine, instinctively pure; as a member of 
a social group, part of a milieu, he is often victimized, sullied, 
destroyed, the very essence after all of Hauptmann’s tragedies 
from Helene of Vor Sonnenaufgang to Dorothea Angermann. 

* Michael Kramer, Hauptmann’s Werke, Berlin, 1922, in 8 vol.: m1, 184 f, 
also Ausblicke, p. 116. 

1° Cf. Hauptmann’s fine feeling for Greek art and culture as an expression 
of a Natsurvolk in Griechischer Friihling, also, among others, his own characters 
Griselda, Rose Bernd, Agata, and in Till Baubo in Abenteuer 16 and the 
‘kymbrische Kuhmagd’ in 2. 
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Nowhere do his characters really express themselves positively 
as members of the modern social machine or as exponents of 
modern civilization; they find their true worth, completer 
realization of self, in closeness to nature and the soil." In this re- 
gard the transformation of the priest Francesco Vela into the 
heretic of Soana, of the Till of war-torn Germany into the lover 
and helpmate of Baubo in an Arcadian Kitnerwirtschaft 
furnish most striking instances, or the magnificent irony of a 
late nineteenth century imitatio Christi in Emanuel Quint. 
Hauptmann does not delude himself, however, into a belief that 
nature is eternal rest and peace and civilization eternal discord 
and strife. Both Prospero (/ndipohdi) and Till realize that nature 
too is simply an endless struggle to become, to be, that life itself 
is just this eternal conflict. Yet out of this strife there is born 
the desire for rest, for peace, for harmony, stability, that thing 
which the artist and the poet term beauty and seek to grasp and 
fix in lasting form. This is the key to the drama Une Pippa 
tanzt, that phantom vision of harmony, beauty, which all men 
seek to lift them out of the ceaseless flux of being or the tedious 
monotony of their lives—and find in their dreams! And this is 
the significance of Till’s pursuit of Helena, beauty, whom he 
would bring back to mankind to displace its ugly and discordant 
ruler, Thersites. Helena, much like Faust’s Helena, is an Jdol. 
Till finds in her stead Baubo, die himmlische Giite,” the eternal 
complement of man’s nature, the ideal wife and mother, part- 
human and part-divine, and then passes on, leaving her behind, 
as Prospero leaves Tehura™ behind, on beyond ultimate ques- 
tions like a poor nameless nobody, cleansed of all earth’s dross 
like Prospero, through the portal of death into the sweet forget- 
fulness of Nirvana. 

The poem is beautifully constructed. Hauptmann has pre- 
sented his material in eighteen sections—A benteuer he calls them 
in keeping with the old legends and thus lends them something 
of an old-time flavor; yet I find that the work falls quite natur- 

“Cf. the contrast between man as a creature of nature and civilization in 
Emanuel Quint, Ketzer von Soana, Insel der grossen Mutter, Griselda, Anna, in 
the relationship between Paul Haake and Mieke, the Férsterskind, in Wanda, 
and Hauptmann’s criticisms of modern civilizations in AWantis. 

2 Note distinction between Baubo (die hilfreiche Giite, p. 259) and Gule 


(Magdalene, die ewige Siinde, p. 191). 
3 Cf. Indipohdi, final scene. 
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ally into three principal and more inclusive divisions, as follows: 
(1) Abenteuer 1~-v, which give an introductory prologue (pages 
9-11) introducing Till and the basic theme (Know thyself) and 
four incidents or groupings, (a) Ulrich and his mother (1), (b) 
the Schnitterin (11), (c) Amfortas (Hans Paasche) and the 
young soldier (11), (d) Till in his own native country-side, the 
churchyard, the inn (Pachelbel, Bach, Anne Wibken), Stella 
(1v and v). The second part (2) Abenteuer vi—x1 takes us out on, 
the larger stage of war-striken Germany, now a prey to political 
discord and party strife and rebellion. The incidents center about 
the Kapp—Putsch as it reverberated among different social 
strata in the provinces (Silesia): (a) in Laubaum (Lauban?), 
civil strife in the market-place, the suffering of the folk (v1) ; (b) 
at the castle and court of a former scion of the nobility, Kénig 
Abalus (Heliogabalus!) the military that led Germany into the 
carnage of war and still desires to regain power for its own 
selfish ends (vii and vii) ; (c) among vagabonds and gypsies, the 
“‘men without a country,”’ who, renouncing all social obligation, 
dwell close to nature at the fringe of the social structure upon 
which they prey taking all like parasites and giving nothing 
(Quarkspitz, Naso, the gypsies) (rx and x); (d) on the highway 
of life, where Till meets the eternal tempter in his many guises as 
Satan or Saturn or Simon Magus, and where a new note is struck 
in the words “Das Finale begann mit dem letzten Getise: 
Erlésung!” (x1) which point out the way into part three. 

The last division (3), Abenteuer x11—xvim, presents Till’s 
search for solution, for salvation, Erlésung. We, with Till, are 
released from the chaos and conflict of the realities around about 
into the larger realm of vision and dream, based of course pri- 
marily upon Till’s experiences amid these realities, like the 
dreams and visions of little Hannele in Hauptmann’s early 
drama. The incidents of the visions are centered about three 
vicarious experiences (1) the Konzil at Wittenberg, (2) Arcadia, 
(3) the ride upon Cheiron’s back in search of ultimate answers 
(the school of Cheiron). Again we have in this division four 
general groupings, (a) Till’s journey to Wittenberg (xm), (b) 
Till in Wittenberg (x1 and xiv), (c) the fulfillment, the garden 
of Admetos, union with Baubo in Arcadia, the school of Cheiron, 
(xv, xvi, xvi), (d) the farewell to “Frau Werlde,” Gule, the 
renunciation of this life and Till’s death (xvi). Then the 
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epilogue (page 303) which ends like the prologue (page 11) with 
the words “Hic fuit Till.” 

To resume, there are then three larger divisions, something 
of a triptych arrangement," the first consisting of five Aben- 
teuer, the second of six, and the third of seven, and each division 
consisting of four groupings of character and incident.“ The 
work has unity, design, is carefully planned and constructed 
artistically, and reveals at every step the hand of a master 
craftsman, a truly great literary artist. One might characterize 
the three divisions in their relation to one another as, (1) the 
past (the effect of the war and pre-war experiences upon Till, 
the Kainsfluch, the renunciation of the goods of this world under 
the mask of Eulenspiegel; (2) the present (Kapp-Putsch— 
eternal discord and party strife); (3) the future (hopes, dreams, 
panaceas, Erlésung—not merely for Germany, but with larger 
vision, for mankind.) 

Few critical discussions of Tili have disclosed so far any 
understanding of its careful artistic construction. Most of them, 
after superficial presentation of the scope of the work, lay the 
book aside with the insinuation that its author unfortunately 


did not master his chaotic material and that it lacks clarity." 
The reverse is nearer the truth, however, for nowhere has 


™“ The thirty chapters of the novel Der Narr in Christo, Emanuel Quint 
quite naturally fall into similar divisions, in groups of 10 each; note also the 
three ascents of the Generoso in the Keiser von Soana, the three groupings of 
incident in Promethidenloos, (1) the sea trip and experiences at Malaga, (2) 
Capri, (3) Sorrento, the three vital experiences of Paul Haake in Wanda (1) 
the Diémon, (2) Carola (Society), (3) the Férsterskind (Nature). Note also 
similarity and contrast of close of Till and Quint, both in Switzerland, the one 
among the snows of the Gotthard, the other among the sunny hills above 
Maggiore. 
» (1) (2) (3) 
(1) I VI xII 
(2) II VII, VIII XIII, XIV 
(3) m1 =z XV, XVI, XVII 
(4) IV, V xI xviiI 
8 Cf. A. Eloesser, Die deutsche Literatur. Berlin, 1931. 1, 433: Hans Nau- 
mann, Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart. Stuttgart, 4th ed, 1930, p. 398: the 
best commentaries so far are O. Enking Gerhart Haupimann’S Till Eulenspiegel 
Berlin, 1930; the dissertation of L. H. Schwager, Leipzig, 1930. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s Till Eulenspiegel Versuch einer ideengehalilichen, formaldsthethischen und 
literarhistorischen Wtirdigung; F. Stéssinger, Der dritte Faust, Sozialistische 
Monatschefte, May, 1928. 
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Hauptmann displayed greater mastery in his art or expressed 
more positively and more completely the totality of his genius. 
The poem is quite simply and clearly constructed, as has been 
shown, but the lines of construction are skillfully concealed. 

Hauptmann reveals himself as a master of language. His 
words and phrases have a refreshing vigor. Ordinary words and 
expressions take on new meaning, and old words are revitalized 
with surprising effect.'’ The hexameter lines have a musical 
rhythm that carries one along, not rounded out with classic 
finish,"* but moving on steadily with a sense of direction, of 
narration. He has succeeded in making his dactyls a vehicle for 
smooth and simple expression in German, and owes this success 
doubtless to his own inherent feeling for dactyllic or trochaic 
rhythm in his native tongue."* Moments of intense lyrical pas- 
sion or abandonment are mirrored in word-music, by thematic 
repetition of certain phrases and lines.” His feeling and love for 
the beauties of nature find expression in unforgettable passages, 
which are often interposed like a moment of quiet and rest in 
striking contrast to the spiritual confusions of character and 
incident." Certain words and phrases recur again and again, 
taking on special sound and content significance and threading 
their way like leit-motifs through the work.” 


17 Cf. Schwager, op. cit., p. 88-93. 

18 Note difference between Goethe’s use of hexameter in Hermann und 
Dorothea and the naturalness and ease of Till. 

#* Cf. natural rhythm of Hauptmann’s prose in his dramas, J. Bab, Gerhart 
Haupimann und seine besten Biihnenwerke, Berlin: F. Schneider Vig., 1922. p. 14. 
As an illustration of how Hauptmann polished his verse in the final version 
compare Abenteuer Iv and v with excerpts in Neue Rundschau for Nov. 1922, 
and Jan., 1925. 

* Cf. Till 24, (Dreh dich Rad. etc.); 102 (Seife); 65 (O wie weh tat die 
Lust); 266, 267 (Trunken war ich von alter Magie); 229-230 (Sie heben die 
Humpen); 35, 73 (Hast du Waffen?) and many more. 

™ Cf..O. Enking, Gerhart Haupimann’s Till Eulenspiegel Berlin, 1930. pp. 
119 f: the beautiful figure of the birch trees, p. 134: and others, p. 15, 29, 56, 57, 
60, 169 just to mention a few. 

* For just a few instances: cf. the kneeling and bell motif (“Was tut Till?) 
16, 18, 30, 219 Hast du Waffen? 35, 73: der Dreistrom Edens 51, 157: Stella, als 
“heilige Jungfrau,” “Madonna” 55, 63: “Wald Melme, Wald meiner Jugend” 
56, 133: Till in the war, 18, 26, 59: “edel, hilfreich, und gut” 70, 259: tanzen 87, 
88, 104: “Seid einig, vertragt Euch” 87, 219: death as “die selige Stille,” 92, 
157, 103: Gule (vom Kirchhof her) 84, 86, 97, 177: “Arche” (for Abalus’ castle) 
98, 128: “die Tiefe,” 128, 151, 193: durch, Perrumpamus, 152, 156: das Tor, 
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In content Till is rich with the wisdom and thought of the 
older Hauptmann. His heart bleeds here as it did in Florian 
Geyer for his countrymen and for mankind, and his message 
“Know thyself” is a mighty reverberation of the warning 
sounded in the earlier work which was given its due recognition 
only in the very days, the post-war period, which gave birth to 
Till: “Der deutschen Zwietracht mitten ins Herz!’™ But al- 
though Till like Geyer is an incarnation of the seekings, the 
dreams, and the tragic disillusionments and disappointments of 
the eternal German, he is at the same time very much more—he 
becomes a symbol, like Faust, of the spiritual yearnings of man- 
kind amid the confusions of sense and matter. 

In the prologue or introductory picture with which the 
poem opens Hauptmann strikes at once the keynote of the en- 
tire work. We are introduced to Till on the market-place in 
Warmbrunn, Silesia, as he invites the populace into his booth 
in return for a few pence to disclose to them the greatest dis- 
covery of man—a “knowledge”’ of himself, his real self. For it is 
Till’s aim to hold the mirror up before humanity and let people 
learn to know themselves as they really are. “Hier im Spiegel 
dagegen ist Wahrheit, die seltner als Gold ist!” Quite character- 
istically humanity, blind in its own conceit, in the person of the 
Schlachtergesell™ rejects its prophet and compels him to appear 
before the courts of man-made law and order and justice. Till, 
the war-shocked ex-soldier and famous ace, as his papers dis- 
close him to be, is excused, warned, and sent on. The distinction 
between the two worlds in which life plays, the Seim and the 
Schein, is given at once. In the bitter shame of defeat and mis- 
fortune at the close of the war Till was “reborn” spiritually; 
now he seeks only true being and casts aside all that with 
which the Schein had previously clothed and promised him. He 
stands before his countrymen, like so many of Hauptmann’s 
“heroes,” like Quint, and Montezuma, and Geyer, and Prospero, 
as one who has known Gethsemane and must pilgrimage on 





157, 287, 288: Medusa, 163, 248, 280: Blutkot (repetition of line) 159, 167: 
Ahnung, 267, 273: Till’s manner of walking (Abent. 1 and xvi) 11, 291. 

™ Cf. Werke, 1, 106. 

* Note symbol in a work which is a plea against butchery and war. Fritz 
von Unruh quotes Hauptmann (Neue Rundschau, May 1931, p. 579) “Es ist mir 
unbegreiflich, dass man es gestattet, Mordmesser offen an der Seite zu tragen. 
Kein Metzger diirfte sein Schlachtmesser so spazierenfiihren.” 
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through misunderstanding, ignorance, and mockery to Golgotha. 
The introductory scene recalls very forcibly the opening chapter 
of Quint, where the poor fool in Christ goes forth on a Sunday 
morning in May to preach repentance on the market-place, only 
to be haled before the “‘higher’’ judgment of state and church, 
lectured, and excused as demented. 


(1) 

As he sets out to leave Warmbrunn with his shabby cart 
drawn by the ponies Gift und Galle,* his dog Prinz, his owl 
and mirror (necessary equipment of Eulenspiege)), Till is sym- 
bolic in many respects of his country and people, shell-shocked, 
war-weary, seemingly helplessly adrift and with no distinct 
sense of direction. The blind soldier Ulrich and his mother, 
human wreckage cast from its moorings by the war, whom Till 
shelters at his first bivouac are also symbolic of the distress and 
agony of post-war Germany, the “blind” soldier who longs for 
the day of vengeance to settle old accounts with the enemy, and 
the poor mother, as so often with Hauptmann, the eternal 
mother of sorrows, Herzeleide.* Ghosts of dead soldiers who 
gave their all rise up in vision in stern accusation of Till, when 
he reminisces with Ulrich and sings the war songs of 1914. The 
next morning Till meets the Schnitterin, again a symbol—and 
what a contrast to Ulrich’s mother! Here is rugged, robust, in- 
domitable health, a child of nature, indigenous to the soil, the 
German folk untouched, unknown, unspoiled. If Ulrich and his 
mother represent in a sense the flotsam and jetsam of a civiliza- 
tion that has been strained to the breaking-point, the Schnit- 
terin gives us a picture of the fresh earthy vigor of nature that 
in its own mysterious way goes on seemingly impervious of 
change to continue and renew itself—in the one decay, victims 
of man’s civilization, in the other strength, life, nature. Till 
breaks camp and drives on with his caravan upon the highway. 
There is always an onwards, a direction, with Till, though not 
always clearly defined, and in vision he sees his double, the 
former Till, who in 1914 went forth to war filled with enthus- 
‘asm, patriotism, and dreams of victory, glory, and might, of 

* Cf. Till, p. 300: “ein weniges Galle und Gift in dem Kreislauf seines 


Blutes zu dulden.” 
* Cf. Hauptmann’s Parsival, Berlin, Ullstein, 1914. Pp. 1 f. 
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gallant and brave heroism, and he finds himself suddenly ar- 
rived upon the estate of Amfortas, the eternal fisherman. 
Hauptmann delicately disguises the Hans Paasche tragedy,”’ an 
incident of party and political discord in post-war Germany (at 
the time of the Kapp-Putsch) in the theme of the Grail, of 
Amfortas and the eternal fisherman.** This Amfortas who dur- 
ing the war had been in charge of a warship had answered the 
call of conscience and rebelled against the futile and senseless 
continuation of murder and butchery. He had returned to his 
estate to share all with all alike. Like Till he had been reborn in 
the spirit (Till calls him “mein Bruder’’), and now the military 
acting upon orders of its leaders filled with envy and suspicion 
had come to question and destroy. Amfortas is killed, and with 
Till we witness the agony, despair, and repentance (the rebirth 
in the spirit) of the young soldier who had obeyed orders and 
shot him, only to find himself a murderer! “Wer denn bringt 
mich in den vorigen Stand, als ich noch keinen Menschen ermor- 
det?” “Warum muss man durchaus ein Soldat sein?’’ The 
eternal fisherman is still at his work; the symbolism is especially 
telling and effective. 

Till leaves sick at heart and weary and is awakened from his 
dreams to find that Gift and Galle have mischievously pitched 
him and his cart into the midst of the past, so to speak, into the 
churchyard of his boyhood home where his mother, Anne Wib- 
ken,** lies among many buried memories, and where he now wit- 
nesses as he picks himself up the baptismal process of the son of 
the beautiful Stella, the love and sweetheart of his pre-Till 
existence, now the wife of the local Magna. Till puts up at the 
inn across the way, where he hears the organ music that pours 
forth from the little church and entertains in vision his mother 
and Johann Sebastian Bach, a symbol of the glory of Germany’s 
music and past.*® In conversation with the innkeeper and his 
daughter Till distinguishes between the two worlds of being in 
which men dwell, the Seim and the Schein, the Diesseits and the 

** Cf. Gumbel, Vier Jahre politischer Mord. Berlin, 1922. P. 64. 

%* Cf. Hauptmann’s Parsival. Pp. 34 f. 

*° Hauptmann takes the name from the Volksbuch (Lappenberg has Ann 
Wibcken). 

* Cf. the line from Anna, Werke, vim. p. 294—reminiscent of Hauptmann’s 


early experiences on his uncle’s farm: “Es stiegen hier taglich Gebete in Chorilen 
sowohl, auch als Bachschen Kantaten zu Gott auf.” 
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Jenseits. ““Zwar ich bin hier in Euerem Haus, aber mehr noch in 
meinem!” “Nichts ist dein, denn was dein ist, ist mein, aber 
mein Haus nicht dein Haus.’’ And in the vision born of the 
music that comes from the church opposite Till sees the cross 
with roses twined in growth about it; on the cross of life grow 
the roses of love. He sets out to meet Stella again who, though 
now the wife of another, is the mother of his own child, the “Till 
Kraushaar,”’ who had just been christened. The union with 
Stella, their night of love, ripples with suppressed laughter that 
is tinged with sadness, consciousness of the transitoriness of the 
moments of love and beauty and fulfillment. It is reminiscent of 
the MHG Tagelieder and so of Tristan und Isolde," of Romeo and 
Juliet, of Wagner’s Tristan. Pleasure is akin to pain, is pain; 
happiness and sadness go hand in hand. “O, wie weh tut die 
Lust, tut die brennende Lust, 0, wie weh mir!” Till deserted 
Stella and adopted his present nameless and nomadic life be- 
cause he was accursed. Like all who had killed and murdered 
in war he wore on his brow the stamp of the curse of Cain, 
the Kainsfluch, and he has inherited its everlasting fate, “Un- 
stet muss ich sein, immer fliichtig auf Erden.’’ Embittered and 
ashamed he has sought to escape as Eulenspiegel and to find 
relief in laughter. His night with Stella is related by the poet 
with an artistic mastery, magnificence, and gorgeousness of 
language scarcely equalled anywhere in German poetry. It is 
the owl, the bird of night and death, that plays the part of the 
Wachter and separates the lovers. Conscious of the Schein 
world, of the brevity of the fleeting moments of pleasure, of the 
senses, Till returns to the inn and his realities, stopping for a 
moment of last farewell to the past in the church of his child- 
hood, farewell to his mother, and summoned on again however 
by his owl, the bird of death to set out on the highway of life. 
“Fort! nur fort!...Dreh’ dich Rad! ... ich baue allein auf 
dem Rade des Lebens, stell mein Sach, wie es heisst, auf nichts, 
und das Nichts ist mein Alles!” 


(2) 
The central section of the poem takes us into the midst of 


the maelstrom of rebellion and civil strife in Germany, the Kapp- 
Putsch as it reverberated in the Silesian town of Laubaum 


1 Note contrast to Parsival mood of the third Abenteuer. 
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(Lauban?) amongst peasantry, townsfolk, and nobility. Till 
sees bloodshed, discord, enmity on every side. “In Zuckungen 
liegst du mein Deutschland.” Individuals in desperation struggle 
for the bare necessities of life, heed the admonitions of demago- 
gue and fanatic; institutions, church and state, destroy one 
another and themselves in ceaseless hostility—‘Was jegliches 
predigt ist Feindschaft.”” Now the Germany that arose as one 
man in 1914 to ward off the common enemy is itself its own worst 
enemy. He pushes his way through the crowded market place 
at mid-day with a lighted lantern “durch das Dunkel’ and sets 
up his tent to bring some “‘light”’ to his benighted countrymen, 
to teach them to “know themselves.’’ Everywhere in this dark- 
ness lurk despair, disappointment, lost hopes, shattered lives, 
deceit, selfishness, ignorance, hatred, and hunger! Frantic men 
and women, mothers with babes at their breasts, storm the 
soldiery who defend the city-hall, demanding food,” and are 
met by bullets and death. Till in the midst of the fighting gives 
counsel and first-aid. His advice is unheeded. What individuals 
in their desperation wanted was the right and might to sustain 
their lives; what parties wanted was power. Till returns to his 
tent, to pack up his belongings and go on (for of what avail is 
it to try to impart wisdom to this maddened folk?) and now 
awaiting him in his tent he finds Gule, a young adventuress, 
symbolic of the flesh, the earth, of those things that weigh man 
down in his attempts to rise. Gule is “‘die ewige Siinde’’ and she 
remains Till’s constant companion throughout his journey 
through the present, clinging to him like a ghoul (Gule!) that 
hovers over the dead and the dying, sucking out the lifeblood. 
In many respects she is Till’s Sancho Panza, matter of fact, 
rational, with no understanding of his higher ideals; then again 
she plays the part of Mephisto to his Faust. She symbolizes all 
that binds man to the senses, to the flesh, the earth, like a 
vampire that feeds upon a decaying civilization. There is no 
chance for Till’s liberation from the dross of the Schein until he 
casts Gule out of his life. She journeys forth from Laubaum with 
him. He halts his caravan for a moment before the cathedral, 
enters it and mounts to its tower where in a mad frenzy he 
admonishes his countrymen, his voice lost in the storm and 
smoke and fire of rebellion: “Stehe auf, Deutschland, arbeite, 


® Compare Die Weber. 
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vertragt euch.” But the workingman has replied to the challenge 
of the military leaders by a general strike, which succeeds 
eventually in putting down the rebellion. 

The word “Arbeit” furnishes a link from the first grouping 
of this section to the second, from Till’s experiences among the 
people in Laubaum to those among the military and reaction- 
aries at the court of Abalus. As he approaches the castle with 
Gule he warns her that here indeed there is work to do, to teach 
this blind, selfish, self-satisfied class the meaning of “know thy- 
self’’ and of the distinction between the Sein and the Schein. 
The Kapp-Putsch and the impending marriage of the king’s 
son are occasions at court for unrestrained rejoicing and celebra- 
tion. Here we find military and nobility pictured as selfish, 
conceited, inhuman as ever, anxious again to gain control of the 
country. What a contrast is presented between the lavish, rich, 
voluptuous opulence of Abalus’ court and the dire misery and 
distress of the folk in Laubaum! Till appears first of all as a 
magician to entertain the crown prince and his guests. Then he 
finds favor with the king, and at the wedding he resumes his 
former pre-Till self and appears as a noble in the uniform of an 
officer of the imperial army, as the famous war-ace. But not for 
long—for incensed at the heartless, cruel, arrogant attitude of 
the military (Herr von Piculnus!*) toward the suffering folk, 
Till is “reborn” once more—‘“‘durch den Kolben brutaler Ge- 
walt’’—into the réle of fool and magician. He puts on again the 
‘“‘Harnisch der Narrheit,” and with stern words of accusation, 
which inevitably fall on deaf ears, ‘‘Meine Mutter steht draus- 
sen am Schlosstor...man misshandelt sie’—(he means of 
course Mutter Deutschland) he brings by means of his magic 
power all the agony and retribution of the Judgment day before 
these wastrels. Abalus orders him thrown out with Gule. But 
the crown prince who has taken a fancy to him rescues them, 
and in a little chapel in the castle yeard Till recounts his terrible 
visions and vicarious experiences. He has been on a Nekyia, a 
visit to Hades, which is in rebellion because it is denied the 
“light” which at present is being wasted on the living, the un- 
deserving. The dead comrades are in rebellion, and crowding up 
through the pores of the earth toward the sun these hordes of 


* “Wort von den alten Preussen gebraucht, um ihren Kindern Furcht 
einzujagen.” Flégel, Geschichte des Grotesk-K omischen. Leipzig, 1887. P. 15. 
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Hades aim to smother out the light of day and claim it for them- 
selves to the consternation and despair of the living, whose fear 
and agony burst forth in mad rage, breaking through the crust 
of civilization in a despairing effort to find and kill the “guilty” 
(but who is guilty?), and to satiate a consciousness of futility 
in a mad orgy of blood and carnage. 

Till and Gule then drive forth from the “‘ark”’ of Abalus, 
safe and dry and high above the floods of blood and rebellion 
that are innundating land and people, to sink down into the 
very “depths” of the flood. Like the mad populace of his vision, 
he seeks revenge upon his own guilty, unclean being, revenge 
upon Gule,; who is a symbol of this very impurity. He attacks her 
in revenge for all he has suffered, ignorance, error, pain, tor- 
ment, the curse of Cain, “‘als wir sie von allem Verfluchten der 
Ursprung dieser traurig nichtsnutzigen Welt.’’ The next morn- 
ing, in Wald Melme,™ the forest of his youth, we find them close 
to nature, away from the chaos of civilization, in the “depths” 
among the denizens of the lower human strata, wanderers, 
vagabonds, gypsies who recognize no obligation, are asocial and 
prey upon society; (1) Quarkspitz, the slacker, without Father- 
land, home, moral responsibility, who, as Till puts it, has “kein 
Gericht, kein Gesicht in der héheren Menschheit,’’ and whose 
motto is, “Ich bin nicht die Gesellschaft—ich bin ich!”’, (2) 
Naso, the renegade priest, now without church or god, who 
recognizes no supreme force or being other than himself—‘‘Ich 
bin Gott”—and has renounced all obligations for “Schnaps—es 
macht mich zum besseren Menschen.”’ Quarkspitz and Naso are 
asocial, amoral, and yet an essential part of the picture of this 
human comedy; they are a necessary part and parcel of Till’s 
world, for he too has clothed himself in the guise of vagabond 
and Eulenspiegel, and has renounced the normal and prescribed 
courses of social and civilized man, but in his case there is pur- 
pose and direction. Down to them nevertheless he must go to 
catch their image in his mirror. Like them are the gypsies, 
traditional vagabonds, Bikaneskero, Gali Minch, the fiddling 
“Herzog,” and the three old hags whose incantations and 
hocus-pocus with crow, dog, and powder enchant Till, put him to 
sleep, and bring him horrible visions of the blood-curse of man- 


% “Wald Melme”; cf. Lappenberg, Th. Murner’s Ulenspiegel, Leipzig, 1854, 
p. 3, the only edition to my knowledge which spells the word “Melme.” 
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kind, eternal murder of man by man because of lust, hatred, 
greed, ambition, ignorance: (1) the Puritans of New England, 
(2) the trapper of the back-woods, (3) Montezuma, Atahualpa, 
(4) the endless procession of men with the stigma of murder 
branded on their brows, (5) the frenzied sword-dance of naked 
men, dervish-like, (6) the crowded troop trains returning from 
the front homeward after the signing of the armistice (“die 
Ziige voll Heimweh”’), a vision caused by the rushing past of a 
train on a nearby track signifying the resumption of work, the 
end of the strike, and defeat of the Kapp-Putsch, (7) the lieu- 
tenant who had tried to bring his dead brother home from his 
grave in French soil, (8) the repentance of Satan, and (9) the 
horrible massacre of the Czar of Russia and his family. These 
terrible figments of dream flit past like scenes of a cinema. The 
following morning, after this dreadful nightmare, at dawn, Till 
awakens in the peace and quiet of the forest disturbed only by 
the merry chatter of the birds, and bends his head in silent 
prayer, with folded hands: “O Ather, der ohne Geschmack ist, 
ohne Ruhe und Gestalt, welchen keine Berihrung beriihret! 
Ténender! des Getén zu vernehmen kein irdisches Ohr taugt, 
Dich zu fiihlen allein, es macht rein!” 

With Gule he drives his caravan out once more upon the 
highway of life, ever onward and yet always conscious of “das 
grosse Verhallen von Allem.’”’ He wanders.on idly strumming his 
mandolin when he is met by a strange coach and a bearded | 
stranger “Barnum,” the eternal tempter as (1) pope, (2) Satan, 
(3) Simon Magus—three disguises of Saturn® who temptingly 
advises Till (Germany) to seek only pleasure and celebrate the 
Saturnalia, the Lupercalia. In Till’s daydream Saturn conjures 
up a huge vision of the eternal transformations of life, of sense 
and spirit, of wine to blood, of priest and ascetic to Dionysos, of 
nay-saying to yea-saying, and a mocking processional passes 
before him of those who denied and castigated the flesh for the 
sake of the spirit or fanatically sacrificed life for an idea, the 
Sein for the Schein. ““Das Leben wird immer gekreuzigt.”’ Till is 
rescued from the tempting of Satan amid the mad finale of the 
Lupercalian orgy in the cathedral by his laughter and belled 

* An excellent commentary upon the réle which Saturn plays in Till is to 


be found in the personal statements of the poet in Buch der Leidenschaft. Berlin, 
1930. 11, 74 f, also Insel, p. 186. 
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helmet. But the final note rings in his ears, ““Erlésung,’’ as he 
wanders forth with the words “‘Fahre hin, du Verruchter, du der 
Gottlosen Licht.’’ For Saturn has shown him how the church 
rests on life and arises from life, how its practices and ascetic- 
isms may become fanatical denials of that very life even though 
organically based upon it, upon matter, sense, flesh, out of 
which by nature’s irresistible processes spirit is evolved. Every- 
thing is always seeking and searching for liberation, solution, 
Erlésung. This experience leads Till on into the third and last 
part of the poem following the direction indicated by the word 
Erlésung. 
(3) 

None of the social strata with which Till comes into contact 
heeds his dictum. Populace, nobility, vagabonds, all ignore him 
and mock him. He turns from them to seek more complete 
realization within his own inner nature, from the chaos of the 
Schein to find if possible harmony, balance, unity in the Sein 
within. He forsakes a world of ugliness and strife to seek 
beauty, harmony, Helena, and quite characteristically this 
search lies principally in the realm of visions, dreams, of the 
soul. Part three presents three great experiences of Till’s soul 
life, not physical experiences, three magnificent dreams or 
Gesichte, (1) the mad cataclysm of civilization as symbolized in 
the Konzil at Wittenberg, a consummation of Parts one and 
two of the poem, (2) the dream of bliss and happiness and 
beauty, of classic Arcadia, close to the gods and with Baubo, a 
vision of fulfillment and compensation, (3) the ride upon 
Cheiron’s back on into the infinite, in search of clues to the 
ultimate riddles of being. The first mirrors all of the discordant 
strife and disunity of modern thought and civilization, the 
second compensates with the repose, unity, simplicity associated 
in the western mind with the ideal of classic Greek beauty, a 
closed Euclidean universe of bodily contentment. Till’s escape 
upon the back of Cheiron into the limitless spaces of eternal 
questioning, presents the Faustian element in him which craves 
unity, completion, and yet knows no other home than that of a 
- universe of irresistible and ceaseless striving, yearning, and be- 
coming. He states his new positive purpose clearly in his words 


* Cf. Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, New York, 1926. Vol. 1. 
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to Gule, of whose presence he would now be freed—‘‘Und von 
heute und hier ab beginn ich den Kultus der Schénheit und ver- 
werfe den Frondienst des Leides.’’ Now he would do something, 
set out to find Helena, the incarnation of beauty, harmony, 
unity*’ and bring her back into men’s minds and deeds as the 
sole panacea for the world’s ills. “Ist die Géttin (Helena) 
erkimpft, nun, so fiihre ich sie im Triumphzug durch Europa 
und wider den Herrscher Europens, Thersites, der, mit hass- 
lichem Leibe und hisslicher Seele behaftet, hisslich riecht, 
hisslich blicket und hissliche Worte hervorgrunzt, bisslich 
handelt und denket und hissliche Plaine verwirklicht und 
Gebote erlisst, die dem Hasslichen alles verknechten.” 

But first Till must endure his most bitter and humiliating 
experience.** Lying at rest in the hills of the Flaming, where he 
conceives and utters his new purpose, suddenly there appears 
before him in vision the figure of a beautiful youth, sexless, 
classical, ideal, a Knabe-Lenker,® a vision from the Beyond, the 
land of soul, spirit, beauty, Hetairos, the companion, indeed a 
counterpart to the demonic Gule who had accompanied him 
through the experiences of the second part. Hetairos is the spirit 
destined to lead him on through the abysmal turmoil of the 
Konzil to the land of the blessed, through the land of dreams.*® 

To Wittenberg come all who would bring a cure or panacea 
for the ills of mankind and particularly of storm-tossed Ger- 
many. So Till too journeys thither. He meets (1) a Kohlrabieo- 

» postel, a vegetarian (“Unblutig sei denken und handeln”’), (2) 
an ex-Jesuit, (3) an Excellenz with an important plan to settle 
all discord—in his own way! He passes through an old Fran- 
conian town, where as everywhere there is religious discord born 
of greed and misunderstanding. On toward Wittenberg, the 
home of Luther, of Protestantism, where at one time was born 
a new era in civilization. Like Luther on his way to Worms, he 
is beset on all sides by temptations and demons whose aim is to 


7 In Till’s search for Helena, Hauptmann expresses again the very essence 
of his drama Und Pippa tanst. The symbolism of Helena, beauty, and Thersites, 
ugliness, is taken from the liad. 

** Cf. Hauptmann’s description in the heading of Abenteuer 14—“Enthailt 
Tillens allerbitterstes, allerschwerstes, allerniederdriickendstes und auch 
gefihrlichstes Erlebnis.” 

* Cf. Knabe-Lenker of Faust 1, Act 1. 
* Like the angel Gabriel in the Hirtenlied, Ausblicke, p. 202. 
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confuse him. Figures from Gnostic" lore and learning accompany 
him, advise him, entreat with him, hail him as the long-awaited 
savior. Then suddenly there appears Justus Faust, the legendary 
son of Helena and Faust, who offers to help him find the mother, 
for if the spirit of Faust the Titan characterizes modern culture 
and civilization in its insatiable striving and becoming, why then 
Helena should be found here too, but where? ‘‘Faustus lebt, 
Und wer zweifelt, dass Helena noch in der Welt ist? Nenn mich 
Vater, und ziehen wir aus, deine Mutter zu suchen!” But though 
Justus is to help Till in his search, he warns him that Helena 
will not be found at the Konzil. Till’s vision falls into four parts, 
(1) on the way to Wittenberg, (2) before the city, (3) in the 
city, (4) at the city-hall. Temptations and tempters crowd 
about him as he approaches the city, (1) Satan, of course, (2) 
the Gnostics, James the brother of Christ and Justin, and in the 
mobs that stream forth to meet and greet him, (1) Baha Ollah, 
the Mohammedan teacher of tolerance (Duldung, so typical of 
Hauptmann®), (2) the monk, representative of the Catholic 
church with his faith in sword and strife, (3) the Buddhist Con- 
stantine, Asoka, (4) another Mohammedan, and (5) women, 
priestesses of Venus Vulgivaga, without whom, as Till says, no 
Konzil could ever be complete. As Till rides through the city 
gates, backward on his horse—like mankind in our civilization, 
as he puts it—all seems chaos and confusion, ‘ein riesiges Toll- 
haus.” It is always Hetairos, his Dimon, who beckons him on, 
however, when his weaker spirit would give up, leads him on 
and gives him direction, ‘‘Vorwirts, weiter und durch.” 

In the market-place, astir with all the currents and counter- 
currents of lust, hatred, and despair, Till recognizes amid the 
din and turmoil (1) Gandhi, holding aloft his spinning wheel in 


“ T find that Hauptmann has drawn extensively from the Philosophumena 
of Hippolytus. (Engl. transl. by Legge, MacMillan, 1921). My references are to 
German transl. of Dr. K. Preysing. Miinchen, 1922. Bibliothek der Kirchenviter. 
For allusions to Gnostic creed and characters in Abenteuer XI, XII, XIII see 
Hippolytus: Justin (not Justin martyr) p. 132 f.; Baruch p.135 f.; Herakles and 
the twelve angels, p. 136, 139; Apsethos ist Gott p. 144; Hye, Kye, p. 96; Hermes 
p. 95; Simon Magus and Helena, p. 145 f; Wurzel des alls, p. 153; Hemme die 
Wirrsal der Welt, p. 102; Kaulakau, etc., p. 98; Jakob, Bruder des Heilands, 
pp. 90 f.; Logos, Nous, Pneuma, Barbelit, see also H. Leisegang, Die Gnosis, 
Leipzig, 1924. : 

@ Cf. Ausblicke, pp. 67 f. 
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answer to the problems of the age of machine-labor, revering 
with his Hindoos the sacred cow and the doctrine of Ahimsa, 
(2) the emissary of Lenin, the new god of the Bolshevists, who 
preaches a soulless and purely mechanical creed and worships 
the corpse of Lenin, (3) St. Francis of Assissi, “der Narr in 
Christo” who amid all the confusion of faiths and tongues 
teaches by his very presence humility and love as the only way 
out. “Liebe! klang es, und Liebe! und abermals Liebe! und 
Liebe!”’ Till is lost in the bedlam and his entire nature is revolted 
by the passing of the disgusting monstrosity, “der tolle Jakob,” 
a devastating mockery of man’s endeavor. Hetairos (“‘Hindurch, 
Till, mit Freuden’’) and Justus (‘‘Till, wir suchen die Mutter’’) 
rescue him. Before the city-hall like Luther at Worms, he is met 
and welcomed by the court-jester Cochlius,“ and at the banquet 
which follows greed and dissension break out as usual; each 
representative, whether of Lenin or Luther or Rome, lifts his 
voice to demand ‘“‘Eisen, Feuer, Blut’’ and to condemn all others 
who oppose and differ with him. Eulenspiegel, emperor at this 
council of fools (!), delivers a message expressive of his thirst 
and longing for beauty, harmony, peace, and deeply sympathetic 
with the sufferings of a mankind that is always sacrificed on the 
altars of selfishness, lust, and ignorance by its leaders. What 
meaning can beauty have for such councilors? Stepping forth 
on the balcony to greet his people Till learns too that his message 
can have no meaning to the benighted populace, and suffers his 
most humiliating experience: beauty, Helena, is simply a 
mockery, an effigy borne across the public square by the mob 
and dragged in the dust. Ugliness, Thersites, rules the world. 
Beauty is but a mockery and a poor fool’s dream. 

On awakening, exhausted and in despair, he bathes in the 
Elbe and crawls into his cart to sleep for two days and two 
nights, while Gule drives on to the southwest. Then after a 
quarrel with her he relates his dreams to his faithful dog Prinz. 


“8 “Der ein Narr ist der Welt, wird gegriisst von dem Narren in Christo,” 
p. 224. Cf. also Indipohdi, Werke, vimt 283. “Und es dringt wie leise Sphiren- 
klange auf mich ein vom Stern der Liebe.” 

“ Cf. Flégel, Geschichte der Hofnarren. Liegnitz Leipzig, 1789, p. 211. 
Hauptmann also drew upon this work in his reference to the one-time custom of 
adorning one’s clothing with bells, Heinrich der Léw, Poppo der dritte, Roland 
von Zerbst (p. 227); cf. Flégel, p. 63 and 65: also reference to merriment on 
Olympus (p. 94) is taken from Flégel, p. 86-87. 
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Following upon the cruelest experience comes the most glorious 
satisfaction and consummation. Hetairos and Justus send him 
on to the land of heart’s desire, to Utopia.“ Riding thither on an 
iron donkey,“ welcomed by Apollo, the shepherd of Admetos, he 
bathes in the Eurotas*’ and then goes on to the castle and gar- 
dens of Admetos, where he meets his Guru, “‘mein heimlichster 
Fihrer.”’ All is peace, sunshine, beauty in this closed, complete 
Greek universe, a world of the body, of the senses, of content- 
ment, repose, where the gods are close to men and to earth, and 
spirit and sense find unity. So Till meets and is united with the 
god Eros.** These scenes are deep, rich, magnificent, unforget- 
table. The master Admetos leads Till to Baubo: Stella and Gule 
and the Schnitterin in one, not to Helena, for no man can possess 
Helena. Baubo, on equal footing with gods and men, is Till’s 
nearest realization of this ideal, divine, and yet human. With 
her he rides into Elysium to live with her in loving comradeship 
for a thousand years of peace, happiness, and eternal youth and 
activity (“Ich hungre nach Arbeit ...die Wert schafft’’)— 
without a troubling vision or dream! For visions and dreams that 
lead us out of ourselves are a part of western, not of classical 
experience. Baubo is the soul of goodness (“‘Edel, hilfreich und 
gut, das war Baubo’’), and their life of happiness together is 
simple, bucolic, with few wants, close to nature, a life of being 
and intimate satisfaction. What a contrast to the Schein world 
of Laubaum and Wittenberg! 

But man’s restless Faustian nature impels Till to desert 
Baubo finally. Western man is driven on to seek the meaning of 
ultimate things because he is conscious of infinity and is dis- 
satisfied with a purely classic and finite experience, though he 
longs for it. A dunkler Drang it is, that leads Till out into the 


“* Cf. Hauptmann’s Abgekiirste, Lebenschronik, das Tagebuch 10, 1, 20, p. 18: 
“In jedes Menschen Geist entsteht seine Utopie. Sie entsteht so natiirlich im 
Innern, wie aussen das Haar auf dem menschlichen Haupte entsteht.” 

“ Cf. Fischart, op. cit., Cf. picture of Till riding on winged donkey with 
mirror and owl on title page: also p. 3 “der Eulenspiegel zum Leser’’; Till’s 
Pegasus is a winged donkey. 

“ Cf. Griechischer Friihling, Hauptmann’s visit to and descriptions of the 
Eurotas valley; also in contrast Act m1 of Faust II. 

* Till, pp. 246 f: also Festspiel, Werke, vu, 158 {; Ketser, Werke, vu, 387. 
Hauptmann’s Eros is the creative life-giving force of the Eros of Plato’s Banquet 
and of Goethe’s “So herrsche denn Eros, der alles begonnen” of Faust J], 8479. 
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night to ride upon the wise teacher and centaur Cheiron through 
the wastes and expanses of infinite space to the very portals of 
life, of becoming, of being (““Trunken war ich von alter Magie, 
meiner irdischen Erbschaft”’). And like Faust, he reads the 
eternal riddles in symbols: the dance of the Schamane, Leda and 
the Swan, the daughters of Phorkys, and then returns to the 
banks of the Eurotas, and to an awakening to this life. ‘Alles 
Vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis.””** 

In the last Abenteuer Till forsakes the world of appearances. 
After a visit to the realms of real being, what can this world give 
him? He awakens from his great vision of a life of fulfillment to 
realize only too deeply the insufficiency of this world, and to seek 
release from it. Death is the crowning consummation to such 
extensive and enriching experiences. He wanders away from 
“Frau Werlde,’”’ Gule, leaves his dog, his ponies, his caravan, 
turns his back upon the past, and nameless, without mirror 
(knowledge of self) and owl (knowledge of death) he crosses like 
Quint into the land of peace and plenty and beauty, into Switzer- 
land—“‘harmonisch, einig mit sich, und sich selber geniessend,”’ 
where he goes on to seek rest and quiet through the portals of 
death near the rapids of the Maggia at Pontebrolla, above Lake 
Maggiore. “‘Sterben geh’ ich: ich suche den Tod.” He puts up for 
his last night on earth in the inn “Zum Heiland” where in vision 
he sees and converses with the Eternal Shepherd, and then on 
the following morning follows the tinkling bells of his Dimon 
Hetairos, now strangely confused with those on the flock of the 
Eternal Shepherd, into the Beyond. And just before he drops 
to his death he watches the flight of an airplane, dipping, drop- 
ping disastrously, and then righting itself and soaring away— 
symbolical of himself, of his fatherland, of mankind! 

There follows (p. 303) a short epilogue, which points back to 
the opening scene of the poem. About the tombstone of this 
soldier of fate the spirits hovered for a long time. The peasants 
of the neighborhood who buried his body where it fell queried 
and doubted: “Fand er wirklich die Ruhe?’’® The poem ends 


*? Cf. p. 246. “Till, was immer du siehst, es gilt nur als Gleichnis... 
zuletzt wird doch alles nur Schein sein! Schéner Schein . . . wie der hissliche 
Schein eures Ew’gen Konzils . . .” 

8° Cf. the question at the end of Quint, “das Geheimnis des Reichs?” 
Werke, v, 540. 
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with a touch of doubt, like Quint, which in a way gives it a 
sense of completion, and like the prologue with the words, Hic 
fuit Till. 

Basic to an understanding of the works of the later Haupt- 
mann and of Till which encompasses his whole world of thought 
and art, lies as we have said the duality of the Seim and the 
Schein, of the Diesseits and the Jenseits. The modern thinker 
and artist is especially conscious of this division, as Spengler 
points out in his exposition of the distinctions between the 
classical or antique and the Faustian or western soul and cul- 
ture." Thinker and artist seek to find that which truly is, which 
brings a sense of permanence, of order, law, unity, harmony in 
the constant flux of the Schein world, and the artist longs to 
grasp and to give form to this elusive something. Therein lies 
the meaning of Till’s ethical dictum know thyself, Hauptmann’s 
variation perhaps of Ibsen’s emphasis upon truth to self. Man 
in the large is a creature of this world of appearances, of his il- 
lusions. Hauptmann’s major characters Montezuma, der arme 
Heinrich, Prospero, Francesco Vela, Geyer, Kramer, to name a 
few, and above all Quint and Till are reborn® to a realization of 
their limitations in knowledge and action as human beings. As 
spiritual beings they have a consciousness of infinity, of direc- 
tion, and as creatures of nature, of the senses, they realize defi- 
nite and finite limitations. Kramer in his grief® speaks words 
that reveal the very essence of Hauptmann’s thought—‘“da 
wird man aus Leiden gross ... Warum bluten die Herzen und 
schlagen zugleich? Das kommt, weil sie lieben miissen. Das 
dringt sich zur Einheit tiberall, und iiber uns liegt doch der 
Fluch der Zerstreuung. Wir wollen nichts entgleiten lassen, und 
alles entgleitet doch, wie es kommt . . . Wo sollen wir landen, 
wo treiben wir hin? Warum jauchzen wir manchmal ins Unge- 
wisse? Wir kleinen, im Ungeheuren verlassen?’’ We build our 
Utopias and dream our dreams because we long for a something 
somewhere which will satisfy our desire for completion, a closed 
universe. This is the meaning of Till’s dream of Arcadia and the 
union with Baubo untroubled by visions and spiritual torments. 
Is it not also the meaning of western man’s longing for the unity 


© Cf. Spengler, op. cit., vol. 1. 
®@ Cf. Ausblicke, p. 48. “Alle Geburt ist Wiedergeburt.” 
® Cf. Werke, mm, 184. 
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and finite completion of Greek art and culture, for a closed 
completed form? Till represents man, the eternal wanderer, and 
in answer to the question of destination or goal replies vaguely: 
“ich bin auf dem Weg nach der seligen Insel, die ich schon als 
ein Knabe ersehnt und auch manchmal erblickte. Metakosmion™ 
du, Wohngelinde der seligen Gétter!...ich haudre vom 
Schlachthof zum Gral sozusagen...immerfort durch die 
Wiiste des Daseins, durch die Wildnis der Welt und hinaus aus 
den Grenzen der Menschheit, bis ich endlich den Ort in der 
Stille der Walder gefunden, wo man tritt in den Berg. Und ich 
trete hinein, und ich finde dort am Tische, bedient drei ehr- 
wiirdige Greise von Jesus: Drei Gevattern, genannt Zoroaster, 
Gotama, und endlich Konfutse! Und allhier nun erwart ich das 
Zeichen zum Ausgang. Denn es hat dieser Berg zwei der Tore: 
durch das man hineingeht, ist das eine. Nie kehret zuriick, wer 
hier einmal hindurchging. Durch das andre entfernt man sich 
wieder, wohin, das weiss niemand.” In Abenteuer xvui Till goes 
to school to Cheiron for Cheiron is acquainted with ‘‘das ewige 
Leere am Ende der Dinge.’’® “Freude heisst ihm die Weite, und 
Weite die Freude, Und weil er Grenzenlosem vermihlet, so 
hasset und liebt er die Grenze, ihr verbunden in ewigem Kampf.” 
But Cheiron can give him no definite answer, simply lead him 
on through the dreadful silences to a realization that all is 
symbol and he himself with all his questioning a nothing: 
‘“‘Mag wohl sein, vor dem Allungeheuersten bin ich ein Nichts 
nur, doch ich frage: Warum? und Wieso?” ““Woher stammet das 
Leben auf Erden? Denke nicht, dieses je zu erfahren . . . Till, 
ich erkannte tiefer nur und umfassender nur und allwissend: 
das Ritsel! Die da ringen mit ihm—und ihr tut es dort unten, 


* Cf. Till, p. 156: Hippolytus, p. 37 cites Epicurus “God is in the Meta- 
cosmic spaces . . . a certain dwelling place of God outside the cosmos called the 
metacosmia.” Hauptmann uses this picture frequently—Wanda, p. 98; Insel 
der grossen Mutter, p. 260; see also Spitteler, Olympischer Friihling, the delight- 
ful ride of Apollo and Artemis to the islands of the Blessed in Metakosmos (Bk. 
3 “die hohe Zeit’’). 

% Spengler, op. cit. 1. 186, 337, where a sense of infinite solitude, limitless 
space, is symbolic of the Faustian soul. Spengler in speaking (1, 322) of the un- 
restrainable Faustian impulse to conquer and discover in contrast with the 
present-day mysterious desire to suffer, to suffer-with, makes a distinction 
which applies very aptly to Goethe’s Faust (Streben) and Hauptmann’s Till 
(Mitleid). 
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ihr Menschen!—tauschen Staunen um Staunen sich ein, und so 
weiter, unendlich. Immer héher entwickelt sich da vom Nicht- 
wissen das Wissen: nur von ihm. Doch, beim Pfuhle! der kennt 
das erhabne Geschenk nicht, das selbst Géttern geniigt, der es, 
Mensch oder Dimon, missachtet.” Life is a passing, a fleeting 
in irreversible time, a “Vorwirts’” without return, an endless 
“Vergehen und Werden,’ a continuous birth and death: “wir 
zeugen den Tod nur, immer wieder den Tod. Woher kommst 
du, mein Till, willst du stolz sein?” “Es bedarf der Magie 
iiberall und des Zaubers, so allein ist, von fern, das Geheimnis 
des Lebens zu streifen!’’ “Zur Erkenntnis von Wundern nur 
fiihr ich dich hin, nicht von Wahrheit.’”’ What man may know of 
ultimate things, of truth, he learns through symbols, and he must 
learn by means of experience to distinguish between those things 
that seem and those that are, “denn in Wahrheit belehret allein 
uns das wahrhaft erlebte.” True being is attained by man’s in- 
stinct for the genuine; he may not know it except in his deeper 
feelings, by “eine géttliche Ahnung”’: “Ahnung fiihret vom 
Leben zum Tod und vom Tode zum Leben. Ahnung, Grund 
alles Denkens, wie Chaos des Erebos Grund ist, fiihret iiber das 
Leben hinaus und auch tiber den Tod noch.” 

That Hauptmann’s Till is a none too distant relative of 
Goethe’s Faust is quite evident. Faust in his ceaseless striving 
has become a symbol of modern culture and civilization. Till 
stands at the close, so to speak, of the century, as Faust stood 
at its threshold. Faust turns from the Beyond finally to express 
and realize himself in useful activity here on earth. Till, ever 
conscious of the Jenseits, turns his back upon the chaos, the 
Schein, of man’s civilization and with a gesture of futility fol- 
lows the tinkling bells of his ideal onward. The drama of Faust 
is based constructively upon a wager between positive and 
negative forces, the Lord and Mephisto; in the end erring man is 
“saved” because he has a presentiment of the higher life and 
strives for it. His salvation lies in constructive labor for human 
betterment here and now. With Till there is no such sense of 
rounded-out completeness in human endeavor or of salvation as 
a result or reward for unceasing effort. Till’s faith in civilization 
is shattered. Yet he is conscious of destiny, necessity: “Wir sind 
unterm Anhauch des Schicksals, dessen Macht uns nicht kennt, 


* Cf. Inditohdi. Werke, vim, 232 f. 
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unterm sinnlosen Muss der Bestimmung.” He is filled with 
yearning and sympathy. Like Prospero and Quint he wanders 
wearily (“‘ich bin miide, bin miide. Ist das wohl der Kern aller 
Weisheit?’’) into the Beyond, throwing his cap of bells once more 
before him and hastening on to recapture it, in quest of the 
secret of the kingdom of peace (“Eine Ahnung erfuhr er des 
Friedens, das tiefste Geheimnis.’”’) Although he ends in Budd- 
histic resignation, it is Hetairos, Eros, Christus who lead him on 
out of a world of mystery into the greater mystery, or as 
Prospero puts it, into the ““Nichts, das mir gebiihrt.” 

Stille Wege in andere Fernen hin willst du mich fiihren 

und zunichst einen Menschen mir zeigen, der einstmals sein Leben 

zu erleiden verstand und, erleidend, verstand zu erdulden: 

und es, duldend, genoss. Nun wohlan. 

Frep B. WAHR 

University of Michigan 





A NOTE ON COMPOUNDS IN BEOWULF 


Three articles in the Klaeber anniversary volume! deal with 
compounds in Old English poetry. If one chances to read two of 
these in quick succession, one is struck by a fundamental differ- 
ence in attitude toward the Beowwulf-author’s poetic art. In 
Epithetic Compound Folk-names in Beowulf* Professor W. F. 
Bryan urges the view that “‘in most instances the epithets form- 
ing folk-name compounds were most happily chosen by the 
poet with especial reference to the specific situation in which 
they are used.’ When at first glance the epithet seems inap- 
propriate to the situation, Professor Bryan sees intentional and 
effective irony. That such a reading adds for¢e and pungency to 
several passages of the poem is incontestable. Whether this view 
of the skill and subtlety of the author of Beowulf is acceptable 
or not certainly it attests one scholar’s high opinion of the 
author’s artistry in words. 

In the second of these articles, ‘‘Recurring First Elements in 
Different Nominal Compounds in Beowulf and in the Elder 
Edda,’ Professor F. P. Magoun ultimately reveals an entirely 
different attitude; he readily accepts the view that the poet lacks 
skill in diction. Professor Magoun begins with an interesting 
comparison of the use of recurring first elements in nominal 
compounds in Beowulf with that in the Elder Edda. Though the 
Edda is approximately twice as long, he shows such figures as 
these; of first elements occurring in five different compounds, 
Beowulf has 12, the Edda 11; of those appearing in seven differ- 
ent compounds, Beowulf has 11, Edda 3. In no case does the 
Edda have as many of these compounds, and the greatest 
difference appears in the group of highest frequency, i.e., first 
elements occurring in ten or more compounds of which Beowulf 
has 14, Edda 4. Hence a conservative statement would be that 
in proportion to length the Edda uses less than half as many of 
these compounds as Beowulf. In his conclusion Professor 
Magoun decides that the Beowulf poet is ‘more extravagant” in 


1 Studies in English Philology, a miscellany in honor of Frederick Klaeber, 
edited by Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud, Minneapolis, 1929. 

2 Ibid., pp. 120-134. 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 122-123. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 73-78. 
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his use of this device not because old English had a ‘‘more limited 
vocabulary on which to draw,” nor because he deliberately 
adopted “‘a technique of mechanical repetition,’’ but “because 
he is less skilful, less resourceful in this regard, than his Scandi- 
navian fellows’; and his final judgment is that “‘in respect to the 
use of the very prominent feature of recurring first elements of 
different nominal compounds, the style of Beowulf is inferior to, 
or at any rate different from, that of the Eddic lays.’ 

Had he limited himself to the assertion that the style of 
Beowulf is quite different from that of the Edda, there could be 
no objection. But when, without further investigation he asserts 
inferiority, a reader is likely to feel doubt. Whatever may be the 
value of Beowulf as a work of art, it gives many readers (e.g., 
Professor Bryan!) an impression of masterliness of diction and 
style.® If this impression is right, one cannot easily accept an 
unfavorable judgment based on the use of compounds with 
identical first elements. Whether other judgments or explana- 
tions are correct or not, they are not hard to find. Thus in a 
third article in the Klaeber volume “Old West Germanic and 
Old Norse” Professor E. A. Kock writes: “In old Germanic 
poetical compounds, words connected with the ideas of hostility, 
compulsion, distress, terror, and death were frequently used for 
the purpose of imparting to the second component part a strong 
hue of destruction, horror, or gloom.’’’ Professor Kock devotes 
about four pages to detailed development of this idea. In view 
of his evidence it seems fair to say that repetition of first ele- 
ments in compounds which fall under his generalization is no 
fault but indeed a skilful variation, since the first parts merely 
give a certain “hue” to the second, which is semantically the 
dominant element. His group of first elements, moreover, in- 
cludes several that occur frequently in Beowulf: beado, hilde, 
heado, wig, wel. 

In his article Professor Magoun does not mention the fact 
that in a dissertation, Die Nominalcomposita als Kunstmittel im 
altenglischen Epos (Weimar, 1903), Dr. Otto Krackow discusses 


5 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

® See Klaeber’s discussion of diction, Beowulf, 1928, lxiv-Ixv. 

' Ibid., p. 16. Professor Klaeber makes essentially the same point and 
extends it to a group of first elements “which carry some general commendatory 
sense,” op. cit., Ixv, note 1. 
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this particular problem and offers two explanations for the 
Beowulf-author’s large use of these compounds: 


Diese vielfache Verwendung desselben Wo. tes zur Bildung mehrerer Cpp. 
ist nicht auf eine Erlahmung der Phantasie des Dichters zurtickzufiihren. Denn 
die am hiufigsten gebrauchten Wérter sind gerade diejenigen, welche sich als 
seine Lieblingsbegriffe herausgestellt haben. Er hat das Bediirfnis, alles zum 
Kampf in Beziehung zu bringen. Seine-bewusste oder unbewusste- Frage ist bei 
jedem Begriff, der ihm begegnet: Was bedeutet er fiir den Kampf? Der Drache 
fliegt beim Kampfe: g03-floga, das Schwert ist das Licht das im Kampfe blitzt: 
hildeléoma. Oder der Dichter hat seine Freude daran, auch da, wo es fast 
tiberfliissig ist, festzustellen, dass ein Gegenstand zum Kampfe geeignet oder 
nétig sei: hilde-bil, hilde-bord, hilde-déor u.s.w. 

Man sieht, es ist nicht Erschépfung, sondern iibersprudelnde Begeisterung 
fiir alles, was den Kampf angeht. Andere Lieblings-vorstellungen sind: se- 
mere-, sele-;-cyning. 

Ein zweiter Grund fiir die mehrfache Verwendung desselben Gliedes liegt 
in dem Wunsche des Dichters, die Begriffe zu mehreren andren in Beziehung zu 
bringen. Er will aus gleichem Material Verschiedenartiges formen: fréa-wine 
Herrscher, fréa-wrasn Herrscherzierrat, fréo-burh Herrscherburg; oder mdéd- 
cearu Herzenssorge, méd-gidmor herzbekiimmert, méd-lufu herzliche Liebe, 
méd-pracu Sinneskihnheit. Freilich bilden diese Vorziige gleichzeitig den 
Ausgangspunkt fur die spiitere Ausartung der Cpp. Einige bequeme zweite 
Glieder erstarren zu suffixartigen Formeln, cf. besonders Judith. Dies ist neben 
dem lateinischen Einfluss auch ein Grund, warum spiiter die Zahl der zu 
zweiten Gliedern verwendeten Worter immer mehr hinter der der ersten zuriick- 
bleibt, wihrend in Bw. noch die zweiten Glieder mannigfaltiger sind.* 


Naturally it would be desirable to compare other Anglo- 
Saxon poems with Beowulf in respect to their use of compounds 
containing identical first elements. Unfortunately no other poem 
of similar length has been preserved. If we are to make any com- 
parisons, they must be with shorter poems, and it must be re- 
membered that if the poem is a fifth as long as Beowulf, far 
less than a fifth of the number of such compounds would repre- 
sent the same technical usage, because the likelihood that 
repetitions of any kind should occur increases more than pro- 
portionately with the length of a work.® Nevertheless Exodus, 


8 Op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

* Or as Dr. Krackow says: “Niaher zu liegen scheint mir die Annahme, dass 
ein gewisser Vorrat von Wérten existeriert hat, die zu Cpp. besonders gern 
verwendet wurden. Dieser Vorrat wurde in dem langen Epos viel mehr erschipft 
und ausgeniitzt, als in diesen kiirzeren Stiicken. Und in den einzelnen Denk- 
milern ist auch die Mannigfaltigkeit der Gleider um so grisser, je kiirzer das 
Denkmal ist. Auch die Zah] der Wiederholungen von Gliedern ist entsprechend 
geringer.” (Op. cit., p. 72.) 
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which of all other Old English poems most nearly approaches the 
artistic success of Beowulf, shows some extraordinary figures. 
As this poem has but 591 lines it is not surprising that we find 
in it only 10 first elements recurring five or more times in com- 
parison with 59 in Beowulf. Some elements in Exodus, however, 
occur proportionately more frequently than in Beowulf. Thus 
wel occurs 8 times (24 in B. which is five times as long as Ex.) ; 
here, 10, B. 14; s@ 10, B. 19 (in Beowulf, the highest number is 
gap, 30).' 

Further an examination of Grein’s Sprachschatz shows that 
the author of Beowulf did not violate the idiom or usage of Old 
English or of its poetic diction when he used particular first ele- 
ments repeatedly. Thus of the first elements which recur in 
Beowulf five times, we find the following different compounds in 
Grein: bord, 8; dryht, 13; ealdor, 20; @del, 19; freodo, 13; fyrn, 21; 
morgen, 11; stan, 12; w@g, 16; worold, 47;.98, 11. Similar cor- 
respondences appear in his more numerous repetitions, e.g. B’s 
10 repetitions, folc, 33, gold, 21, heoro, 21; B’s 24, wal, 58; B’s 30, 
gad, 61. The only cases in which Beowulf apparently breaks new 
ground are heal (which appears in Grein only in the 6 compounds 
used in Beowulf), tren and tsern (each of which appears only once 
outside Beowulf). From this comparison of Professor Magoun’s 
list with the entries in Grein, therefore, it appears reasonable to 
conclude that the author of Beowulf in making these compounds 
was not straining the language or using it in any unaccustomed 
way. Indeed in concluding his study of repetition of first ele- 
ments in the poems (later than Beowulf), Dr. Krackow con- 
cluded: ‘‘Man sieht, der Schatz der LieblingswGrter ist noch 
wesentlich derselbe wie im Bw.””™ 

Finally it is improper to consider this one class of compounds 

apart from the poet’s use of compounds in general. Dr. Krackow 
pointed out that Beowulf uses an exceptional number of com- 
pounds: 
Das Epos enthalt in 3184 Langzeilen 1069 verschiedene Cpp. mit 1539 Ver- 
wendungsfillen. Es Kommt also auf zwei Langzeilen ein Cp. Das ist eine 
aussderordentlich hohe Zahl, die auch in den relativ cp-reichen jiingeren 
Eddaliedern nicht erreicht wird, z. b. Hymiskvi8a, 5: 2.% 


© Krackow, op. cit., p. 73. Elene, in 1321 lines, has eleven such repetitions. 
" Op. cit., p. 73. 
2 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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Unfortunately Krackow gives no further details and as far as 
as I know, no one has published a detailed study of the use of 
compounds in the Edda. Assuming that Krackow’s generaliza- 
tion is true, one must conclude that the Edda’s failure to use 
many different compounds with the same first element is not 
an indication of superior technique but merely a feature due to 
its use of a smaller proportion of compounds. 

Some further details of the Beowulf-author’s use of com- 
pounds may be of interest. Of the 1069 different compounds 594 
are marked in Klaeber’s Glossary with the double dagger as an 
indication that they are not found elsewhere." Because of the 
small body of heroic poetry preserved in Anglo-Saxon, it is 
impossible to hazard a guess as to whether some of those com- 
pounds were actually original with the Beowulf-author; but in 
any case it is clear that he was master of an extensive vocabu- 
lary. Real weakness of diction would appear, as Dr. Krackow 
perceived, in repetition of the same compound: “Nur 233 Cpp., 
also ca. 18 per cent finden sich mehr als einmal im Bw., und auch 
von diesen sind 153 (also etwa 3/4) nur einmal wiederholt.’’™ 
Even in this group, Dr. Krackow notes: 

Da natiirlicherweise die Phantasie auf den Gebieten, wo das Interesse am 
schwachsten ist, am unproduktivsten ist, so finden sich auch wenig gebrauchte 
Begriffe unter den Wiederholungen z. B. man-cynn 5, méd-sefa 5. Einige Be- 
griffe eignen sich nicht zur Variation: medu-benc, lic-hama 5, mund-gripe 4 
u.a.m. oder der Dichter versteht sie nicht zu variieren: swi5-ferhd 4, sorh-ful 3, 
wid-ferhd.% 

J. R. HuLBert 


The University of Chicago 


43 Of course I have not counted the double-daggers in parentheses. My 
total represents an honest count with two possible sources of error: (1) I may 
have included some compounds that Krackow would omit, or vice versa; (2) I 
may have made an arithmetical mistake. 

4 Op. cit., p. 30. 

% Op. cit., p. 31. 





SOME GERMAN PICARAS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Like most literary labels, the term Picaresque Novel is 
variously used, sometimes with a definition, more often without. 
Works with hardly a feature in common are included in the 
category. German writers, especially, tend to use Picaresque 
Novel or its equivalent, Schelmenroman, in the widest sense. So 
Arthur Eloesser speaks of the Odyssey as “‘schon grossentheils 
ein Schelmenroman” and passes thence to Pantagruel, Don 
Quixote, Don Alonzo Coniuras, Simplicissimus and Gil Blas'; J. 
Hofmiller puts Parsifal among the Schelmenromane.’ Another 
broad view of the word is implied by A. I. Dupont Coleman in 
his article on Fiction in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
In dealing with Picaresque Novel he writes: 


. . . however little worthy of respect it may be in the abstract, it was destined to 
have a greater influence [than the romances of chivalry] on the modern world. . . 
Like the fabliaux, the picaresque novels represent a revolt of the common, 
ordinary, more or less discontented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of the aristocratic adventures and high-flown sentiment of the ‘chivalry 
way of writing.’ By a definite reaction, they substitute the poor man for the 
knight and low or sordid motives for the high. As monotonous as the kind they 
replaced, often silly in their farcical fun, and no more true to life as a whole than 
the heroic tales, they had from the first an immense popularity, both in the 
land of their birth and in other countries. Discarding tradition and imagination 
in favor of observation as the source of their material, they gave to realistic 
fiction both its method and its point of view, substantially as they are at the 
present day. Only, the continental followers—LeSage, Balzac, Tolstoy—saw 
like their literary ancestors, chiefly the evil in the world of every day; it was 
reserved for some happy, healthy Englishmen (Fielding, Thackeray) to paint 
the triumphs as well as the trials of the common man.’ 


The Grande Encyclopédie defines the Picaresque Novel as 
one concerned with picturing the manners of rogues, adven- 
turers, and parasites, begins it with Lazarillo, but glances back to 
Celestina as a forerunner of the genre. Even more exact is the 
definition of J. Fitzmaurice-Kelley: “The prose autobiography 
of a real or fictitious person who describes his experiences as a 


‘A. Eloesser, Schelmenromane. Spiegel, Jahrb. der Propylien Verlag. 
1924. Pp. 58-67. 

? J. Hofmiller, Schelmen Romane. Miinch. N. Nachr. 26. viii. 1923. 

* Encycl. Rel. & Ethics. v1, 9. 
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social parasite and who satirizes the society which he has ex- 
ploited.’”* 

With these limitations, the discussion of the Picaresque 
Novel is greatly simplified. Lazarillo, Guzman d’Alfarache, 
Justina, The English Rogue, Simplicissimus, Gil Blas, and 
Ferdinand Count Fathom are all first rate examples; the Odyssey, 
Parsifal, Pantagruel and Tom Jones are excluded. The very fre- 
quent inclusion of Tom Jones among picaresque novels is, in- 
deed, difficult to justify under any definition.’ It may be argued, 
and with some success, that the use of the first or third person is 
immaterial but the really important question here is the character 
of the hero. Tom is not a rogue. He is, from beginning to end, a 
good though indiscreet fellow, and his essential soundness is the 
most pronounced theme of the book. If Tom Jones is a picaro, 
so are Candide, Humphrey Clinker, and Pendennis. 

The female rogue as heroine of an autobiographical novel 
makes her first appearance with the Picara Justina in 1605. This 
work by Francesco Lopez de Ubeda begins with the account of 
the heroine’s ancestors and traces her life through a series of 
tame adventures to her marriage with Guzman d’Alfarache, an 
event which explains a good deal of the novel’s purpose. It 
seems obvious that Lopez de Ubeda was trying to exploit an 
interest in rogues which Aleman had stimulated. Aside from a 
curiously bad style, the book has little distinction. Justina was 
translated into German more than once in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and may have had an influence on Grimmelshausen’s Land- 
stérzerin Courasche.® 

The possible influence of Justina on English fiction is sug- 
gested by Fitzmaurice-Kelly who says: 


There is a female picaroon in Moll Flanders and as Defoe read Spanish, it is 
conceivable that Moll Flanders was suggested by the Picara Justina: but this 
does not make a picaresque novel of Moll Flanders. The satirical spirit which is 
lacking in Moll Flanders is abundantly represented in Col. Jack, which bravely 
aims at exhibiting ‘vice and all kinds of wickedness attended by misery.’ 


‘ Article “Picaresque Novel.” Encycl. Brit. 14th ed. xvi, 905. 

5 Unless one counts that by Harold Child (C.H.E.L. x, 20.) “... the 
realistic novel of travel and adventure,” a category so broad that it includes 
nearly all European fiction of the eighteenth century. 

* Hayn (Bibl. Erot. Germ. vim, 1). mentions a translation of pt. 1 in 1626 
from the Italian and three translations of pts. 1 and 2 in 1627, 1646, 1660. 
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Leaving Justina and the question of her influence on Defoe 
(an extremely doubtful matter. Defoe was probably influenced 
by journalistic accounts of female criminals.), it is well to say 
a word about the picaresque elements in Moll Flanders and 
Roxana. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s distinction between the temper of 
the former and that of Col. Jack seems to me a false one. It is 
true that Col. Jack aims to exhibit ‘‘vice and all kinds of 
wickedness attended by misery.”’ The preface to Moll Flanders 
makes the same claim: 

The advocates for the stage have, in all ages, made this the great argument 
to persuade people that their plays are useful, and that they ought to be allowed 
in the most civilized and in the most religious government; namely, that they 
are applied to virtuous purposes, and that, by the most lively representations, 
they fail not to recommend virtue and generous principles, and to discourage 
and expose all sorts of vice and corruption of manners; and were it true that 
they did so, and that they constantly adhered to that rule, as the test of their 
acting on the theatre, much might be said in their favour. 

Throughout the infinite variety of this book, this fundamental is most 
strictly adhered to; there is not a wicked action in any part of it, but is first and 
last rendered unhappy and unfortunate; there is not a superlative villain 
brought upon the stage, but either he is brought to an unhappy end, or brought 
to be penitent; there is not an ill thing mentioned but it is condemned, even in 
the relation, nor a virtuous, just thing but it carries its praise along with it . . .” 


For specifically satirical touches in Moll Flanders, rarer here 
and in Col. Jack than in most picaresque novels, one may refer 
to Moll’s attitude toward her last husband and her governess.*® 
The satirical spirit toward an idle upper class appears again and 
again in Roxana, another person describing her experiences as a 
social parasite. Roxana is more sophisticated than Moll; she has 
lived in the great world and been the mistress of a prince and a 
king, but her contempt for her first husband and for her noble 
keeper in England betrays more than a personal revulsion and 
entitles her story, quite as much as that of Col. Jack, to a place 
among picaresque novels. 

The history of the English picaras lies outside the scope of 
this essay but their influence is still considerable. Nor is the type 
extinct; an American picara, the charming, witty, and unscrupu- 
lous Lorelei of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes delights us as much as 
she would have shocked her sisters of two hundred years ago.® 

7 Moll Flanders. Modern Library ed. p. vii. 


8 Ibid., pp. 297, 301, 313. 
® Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, published in England in 1927, had a greater 
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In considering the German picaras of the eighteenth century 

it is well to notice a very general attitude of scholars toward the 
literature of roguery as a whole. Albert Schultheiss’ opinion is 
typical: 
Wir kénnen die ganze Litteratur der Vagabundenromane, wie sie Simplicissimus 
im Gefolge hatte, mit Schweigen itibergehen. Was sollen uns Werke, wie der 
Schelmuffski, Hepelies (sic!) akademischer Roman u. a. m.? Wenn wir sogar in 
den ausfiihrlichsten Litteraturgeschichten wenig mehr als den Titel verzeichnet 
finden, so ergiebt sich mit Gewissheit das Eine, dass die Biicher selbst bald einer 
wohlverdienten Vergessenheit anheimgefallen.'° 


This spirit, admirable in some ways as it is, betrays the con- 
ventional moralist rather than the literary historian. As a purely 
literary judgment, Schultheiss’ criticism is singularly warped; 
one is puzzled to know how the most casual reader could lump 
together Happel’s dreary prolixity and the wit of Reuter. But 
novels of less merit than the Akademischer Roman or Schelmuff- 
sky have a value to the critic who understands the importance 
of popular literature. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the worse a novel is, the better it reflects the taste of the 
age in which it was written. Obviously, no history of a litera- 
ture is complete without its emphemeral as well as its great 
books and, aside from purely aesthetic qualities, the literature 
of roguery richly supplies material for the history of literary 
conventions and of ideas. Whether oblivion is well deserved or 
not is perhaps better determined by an examination of the novels 
in question than by the silences of earlier writers. 

Germany had produced one great picara before the eight- 
eenth century. In 1670, the year after the appearance of Sim- 
plicissimus, Grimmelshausen published his Truéz Simplex, oder 
ausfiihrliche und wunderseltsame Lebensbeschreibung der Ertzbe- 
triigerin und Landstértzerin Courasche. The heroine of this work 
tells, like Justina, the story of her life from its beginnings. At an 
early age she starts her military career, disguised as a boy. At 
first the valet to a captain in the cavalry, she passes through a 
series of campaigns in the Thirty Years War, now as a free- 





sale there than any book, fiction or non-fiction, in the preceding ten years. I 
have this statement on the authority of Mr. Berkeley Tobey who sold the book 
to its English publisher. 

© A. Schultheiss, Der Schelmenroman der Spanier und seine Nachbildung-en. 
Hamburg, 1893, p. 56, 
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lance, now as a sutler. Her five husbands and six lovers, of whom 
Simplicissimus is one, succeed each other rapidly; but more im- 
portant than her erotic adventures are her petty crimes and 
practical jokes. Most of these are carried out with Springinsfeld, 
the hero of another novel by Grimmelshausen. The story closes 
with Courasche joining the gypsies and their traveling over all 
Europe. Courasche does not repent. She ends her autobiography 
with the robbing of a whole village and the correct moral note 
is struck by the author’s conclusion, a warning against such 
monsters of deceit whose crimes inevitably lead them to a 
wretched and diseased old age. 

The story is a collection of anecdotes united by the essen- 
tially comic figure of the heroine. She is undoubtedly a creation, 
physically brave, beautiful, for the most part without a con- 
science, though occasionally she speaks the language of practical 
morality after having been caught in one of her pranks. The best 
thing about her is her vitality, a love of life that expresses itself 
in her enthusiasm for fighting, for Jove affairs, and for the dan- 
gers involved in shady dealings. Unlike Moll Flanders and 
Roxana, she knows nothing of love. There is a Swedish officer for 
whom she seems to have had a passing affection but she ex- 
presses her feeling for him in the clumsy, direct, hoydenish way 
in which she recounts everything else, and when he disappears 
nothing more is heard of him. Her old foster mother who fills the 
indispensible réle of confidante in the story is barely indicated. 
The same is true of the other people, with the exception of 
Springinsfeld. Courasche was written for readers who knew 
Simplicissimus; it is full of asides to him and the heroine is 
never tired of pointing out what a fool Simplicissimus was to 
think her an innocent girl who knew nothing of conquests. In 
the introduction to his edition of the novel, J. H. Scholte takes 
care to acquit Grimmelshausen of an immoral purpose in writing 
the story: “‘Es wire der grosste Irrtum, wenn man annehmen 
wollte, dass Grimmelshausen in Unmoral schwelgte. Seine 
Schilderungen sind drastisch und unverhiillt. Er gab die Zeit, 
wie sie war, und hasste versteckte Schliipfrigkeit. Er stellte das 
Menschliche dar, um auf das Ewige hinzuweisen.’™ 

" Truts Simplex, ed. Scholte. Halle, 1923. The same eager assurance of the 


purity of Grimmelshausen’s motives in writing Truts Simplex will be found in 
Bobertag’s Gesch. des Romans. t1a, 104. 
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The first of the eighteenth century German picaras is Jungfer 
Robinsone, 1724." The dedication begins: “Allen denen Jungfer 
Junge Miagden, so sich hierinnen getroffen finden, wird dieses 
Buch mit einem tiefen Reverenz verebret ...’’ and continues 
with an ironic development of this theme. The narrator of the 
story is Crispina Helena Robinson, putative daughter of the 
mayor of asmall town but really the child of his wife by a soldier. 
The mayor embezzles the public funds when Helena is still a 
young girl; she and her mother are reduced to povertyand Helena, 
after stealing the clothes of a neighboring boy, goes to the uni- 
versity town of Salinde. Here she becomes a gentleman’s serv- 
ant. This is the first of a long series of positions as a domestic, 
punctuated by Helena’s running away or her dishonorable dis- 
missal. Her first lover is the bogus Baron von Aufschneids- 
hausen, later hanged as a bandit. Lovers and jobs succeed each 
other till in the end she hastily marries a man of whom we are 
told nothing. The usual moral observations and warnings to 
young girls conclude the novel. 

As a whole, Jungfer Robinsone is something of a puzzle. The 
book’s title is obviously an attempt to deceive the purchaser into 
thinking it a Robinsonade. The frontispiece, in two scenes, has 
nothing to do with the story." The style of the novel is no less 
extraordinary. Except for the last chapter, the pages are strewn 
with foreign words, most of which are translated in passing. The 
vocabulary is older than the eighteenth century and in one case 
sounds like a definite imitation of Schelmuffsky. The scene is a 
wedding dinner; Baron von Aufschneidshausen has been in- 
sulted: 


‘2 Jungfer/ Robinsone,/ Oder/ Die verschmitzte/ Junge-Magd,/ Worrine/ 
Deroselben Ankunft, Erzie-/ hung, Flucht, Reisen, Lebens-Wandel,/ Aufstel- 
lungen, Fata, und endlich/ erlangte Ehe,/ erzehlet, Dieses Vélckgens Untugend, 
lose/ Handel und schlimme Streiche abgehobelt,/ und auf die Seite geworffen 
werden, Historisch doch/ ziemlich wahrhafftig und andern zur Warnung/ 
vorgestellet/ von/ Celibilicribrifacio.// Hall in Schwaben 1724. sm. 8vo. p. 
iv+136. In Staatsbibl., Berlin. 

18 The top picture represents three clergymen, two with axes, one with 
pinchers, threatening seven fantastically dressed young men. Below this is a 
student at his desk. Near him stands a woman with a baby in her arms and on 
the open door an official chalks the words: Dne Citator ad Rector. The frontis- 
piece bears the couplet: “Zu den Studenten Zahl, und in den Weiber Orden, 
Kémbt leichte keine, die nicht deponiert ist worden.” 
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Potz-Welten! wie sprang der Herr Baron auf. Du Hundert-Tausend-Million- 
Regiment-voll Fuder-Sappramentscher Kerl! sagte er: Wie? Wen? Was? Sollst 
du mich Mores auf der Hochzeit lernen? Ich will dir mit meiner grossen Zimmer- 
Axt das Gelbe von Schnabel wischen, dass die Maul, Nase und Ohren wie 
Hacke-Spihne vor die Fiisse fallen sollen. Darauf, weil es jener nicht leiden 
wollte forderten sie einander vor die Klinge.“ 


The only allusion to which a date can be given is one to the 
battle of Neuheusel, fought in 1663.“ The characterization is 
of the most primitive order, Helena herself being no more than 
an impersonal narrator of indecorous stories mixed with set 
pieces of description. 

At the end of the novel, p. 129, is a conversation between 
four maidservants: ““Nun folget nach der neuesten Methode ein 
lustiges Gespriche zwischen 4 jungen Midgden, als Helengen, Bil- 
gen, Christiangen und Plantingen.” This is concerned with 
amorous matters and practical advice on how to bring one’s 
employer to the point of proposing marriage. Like the book an- 
nounced on the volume’s last page, it has nothing to do with 
Jungfer Robinsone. 

The advertised sequel, Madame Robunse, mit ihrer Tochter, 
Jungfer Robinsgen, resembles Jungfer Robinsone in the char- 
acter of its heroine and in the confusion of the story.’ In so 
far as it is told in the third person, it lies outside the strictest 
definition of the picaresque novel; as the satirical account of a 


4 Jungf. Rob., p. 79. Cf. Schelmuffsky, ch. 4, where there is a not dissimilar 
wedding feast. Reuter left the University of Leipzig in 1696; I suggest that the 
original of Jungfer Robinsone was the work of one of his friends there. It is 
tempting to identify Robinsone’s university town with Leipzig since she men- 
tions a suburb of Salinde named Lindenau but Hayn (op. cit., m1. 17) puts Die 
gallante und liebenswurdige Salinde ...von Melisso, 1718, under the heading: 
Halle a. d. Saale. I have seen this novel only in the ed. of 1744: the original ed. 
might throw some light on the connection between it and Robinsone. The fp. of 
the latter (see note 13) would much better suit Salinde which is a collection of 
stories about student life. 

% Jungf. Rob., p. 62. 

% Madame/ Robunse/ mit ihrer Tochter,/ Jungfer/ Robinsgen,/ oder/ Die 
Politische/ Standes-Jungfer,/ Das ist:/ Allerhand neue seltsame und wun-/ 
derliche Greiffgen, so von einigen Frauen-/ zimmer, welche sich iiber ihren 
Stand in die/ Héhe zu bringen gedencken,/ Ersonnen und practicieret werden./ 
Denen Alten zur Freude, denen Jungen/ zur Warnung/ endecket/ von/ Bariteri- 
posunds Pfeiffenthal.// Zu finden bey Adrienopel. 80. 160 p. n.d., though the 
announcement at the end of Jungfer Robinsone gives 1724. In the Landesbibl., 
Dresden. 
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social parasite it fulfills the other requirements. Jungfer Robins- 
gen receives her first lover at an early age with her mother’s 
connivance. She follows him from the unnamed town of her 
birth to Wien. Her parents lose their money (her nominal father 
had been peruquier to a minor prince) and join her in Wien where 
all three live in great poverty. Robinsgen bears a child which 
she gives to her maid and procuress, Valerie, to drown. The sup- 
posed murder is discovered and Robinsgen is about to be exe- 
cuted when Valerie arrives with the baby; Andradius, the first 
lover, turns up and marries Robinsgen. 

Bad as the story is from the standpoint of style, of character- 
ization, and of arrangement, it has certain good scenes. There is, 
for example, in the fourth chapter, the incident of Robunse 
awaiting a lover who finds her asleep and is so moved by the 
moral aphorisms embroidered on the curtains of her room that 
he showers her with roses and leaves her sleeping—a perfectly 
sentimental performance but not without charm and charm- 
ingly told. In another vein, the christening of Robinsgen is good. 
The guests are satirically shown philandering in little formal 
speeches thought up beforehand or cribbed from Talander;" the 
godfather and godmother, two light young people about the 
court, are anatomized with some psychological insight and the 
chapter ends with moral reflections on the worldliness of chris- 
tenings. In Chapter v, is the story of Valerie and her two ad- 
mirers, the one-legged tutor Phrygo and the schoolmaster. Here, 
too, the satire is kindly and delicate; the affairs of these simple 
people are treated in a manner not unlike that later used by von 
Thiimmel in Wilhelmine.** All the more surprising compared 
with these good bits are the unparalleled brutality of Chapter x 
(the incident of Robinsgen’s hostess in Wien and her daughter 
who die shameful deaths after murdering their illegitimate 
children) and the cheaply sensational ending of Robinsgen’s 
story. 

The novel’s style is in part lucid, in part incomprehensible. 
There are many interpolated verses, three farewell poems by 
Robinsgen among them, and like Jungfer Robinsone, the title 
seems falsely to promise a Robinsonade. The frontispiece is as 


17 August Bohse, 1661-1740. The author of many gallant novels. 
18 Wilhelmine, oder der verliebte Pedant. 1764. 
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crude, though not as irrelevant, as that of Jungfer Robinsone." 

The story is not without moralistic touches. I have men- 
tioned those at the end of Chapter 1. The death of Robinsgen’s 
hostess is accompanied by the remark: ‘‘Einen solchen Ausgang 
nehmen solchen Comédicn, die man nur mit Gefahr der ewigen 
Seeligkeit spielt . . .,”’ a conclusion belied by the happy end of 
the heroine. 

In contrast to this and the preceding novel is Die Teutsche 
Avanturiere, 1725.*° Still further from Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s defi- 
nition, it nevertheless deserves to be mentioned in a discussion 
of German picaras, chiefly because of its title. 

Marindeliss, the child of poor but well-descended parents in 
Tilinien, works as a seamstress. For 140 pages she escapes a 
series of attempts on her virtue; she then marries Riiffort, a re- 
spected merchant of the town. In spite of the presence of her 
earlier favorite, Rizetto, she remains faithful to her husband till 
the local prince, whom she had repulsed in her girlhood, reap- 
pears and persuades her to accept his favors. A second noble 
lover follows the first and at the end, Marindeliss becomes the 
mistress of Rizetto: 


Und auf solche Arth brachten sie nun von dieser Zeit an abermal zwey 
gantzen Jahre mit einander hin. Denn ob gleich Rizetto dfters bald wegen seiner 
Giither, bald auch nach der Residence des Bunanischen Fiirstens, als bey deme 
er die Hoff-Raths Charge ein Jahr nach seines Vaters Tode erhielte, etliche 
Wochen lang verreisen muste, so erhielte er sich doch der Marindeliss zu Liebe 
fast die meiste Zeit in Tilinien auf und sie genossen beyderseytigs in der ver 
trautesten conversation die angenehmsten und siissesten Stunden von der Welt. 
Wiewohl solche doch auch nicht bestindig immer einerley waren, sondern eben- 
falls durch mit unterlaufenden Verdriisslichkeiten wegen ihres Mannes und 
sonsten zuweilen ziemlich verbittret waren. 


18 Tt is also in two divisions. Above, the portrait of a lady with a parrot on 
her hand and a cat on her shoulder. The cat is clawing the lady’s neck. Below, an 
old woman holds a candle while a young woman with two long poles reaches into 
a cage full of young men. The verses above and below the pictures are: “O 
hiitte dich vor diesen Katzen, Die forne lecken, hinter kratzen. Den Végeln ist 
nicht viel zu trauen Die meisten haben scharfe Klauen. Die Mutter eine Hure 
die Tochter eine Hure, tanzt Ihr lieben Sicke.” 

20 Die Teutsche/ Avanturiere/ Oder/ Wahrhaffte Geschichte,/ wunderbare 
Fata und gar/ besondere Begebenheiten/ Eines/ Charmanten/ Biirger Madgens/ 
in/ Tilinien,/ Allen curieusen Liebhabern zum/ Durchlesen und Nachdenken/ 
mitgetheilet/ von/ Veramor.// Anno 1725. 80. 327 p. fp.: Die Teutsche Avan- 
turiere. Portrait. In Jena. 
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Endlich aber erreichte ihr Vergniigen doch den hiéchsten Gipfel der Volkom- 
menheit. Denn Riiffort erwiese ihnen diss plaisir legte sich ins Bette und starb. 
Da alsdann Rizetto nicht ferner anstunde, der von ihme so innigst geliebten 
Mardeliss die sicherste und letzte Probe seiner recht aufrichtigen Treue und 
ungeheuchelten redlichten Bestindigkeit vollends zuerkennen zu geben. Indem 
er sie nach Verlauff einiger Monathe von Tilinien weg- und mit auf seine Giithe 
fiihrte; alda nach kurtz gemachter Anstalt die Trauung vollzoge, und alsdann 
sich nebst ihr nach der Bunanischen Residence Vorano wendete. Alwo sie beyder- 
seits nun schon viele Jahre in der vollkommensten Zufriedenheit mit einander 
lebten.* 


The novel is totally free from moralizing. Far from criticising 
Marindeliss, the author finds nothing to censure in her conduct. 
The heroine is not exempt from remorse after her first infidelity 
or indeed after her second, but her bitterest pangs are caused 
by the thought of the faithful Rizetto, not of her husband. When 
Rizetto, after eighteen months’ absence, writes of his intended 
return: ‘‘Marindeliss wurde, nachdem sie dieses Schreiben 
gelesen, gleichsam von neuen wieder gantz lebendig.’’” 

Die Teutsche Avanturiere is interesting in another way. 
Marindeliss and a friend meet Salziani, a stranger who obliges 
them with the story of his life. Engaged in an amour with his 
stepmother, he killed his father and an old family servant and 
escaped the county, coming to Tilinien a melancholy wanderer. 
Neither of the ladies to whom he tells his story exhibits the 
least revulsion at such conduct. Later, when Salziani is dis- 
covered making love to Frau Soberg, Marindeliss picks up his 
watch which he has forgotten in his flight. She finally presents it 
to Rizetto as a token of her regard.” 

The novel is not simply pornographic. Mechanically weak, 
it still manages to present a heroine who is not lacking in vital- 
ity. Nor is Marindeliss a bad woman. In her youth she is un- 
fortunate but she has the good luck to succeed in later life by 
means of two brilliant lovers and one who is devoted. Unlike 
Moll Flanders and Roxana, she is not driven to irregular conduct 
by poverty. What changes her from a faithful wife to a happy 
mistress is boredom and the company of an amorous court 


™ Teutsch. Avant., p. 327. 

" Ibid., p. 323. 

*% Cf. Moll Flanders, Mod. Libr. ed., p. 323, where Moll gives her son a 
watch she had stolen. But Moll senses the incongruity of the situation. Marinde- 
liss is unconscious of it. 
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circle. I disagree with Mildebrath when he speaks of the novel 
as a collection of short stories rather than a single narrative.* 
It is indeed, one of the few novels of its time in which the heroine 
becomes anything at all; her change from innocence to experi- 
ence gives the story a continuity that no interpolations inter- 
rupt.% 

I include it here because, though it is in the third person and 
without a touch of satire and though Marindeliss is not pre- 
sented as a rogue, the title of the book indicates, I believe, an 
interest in female vagabonds. The word Avanturiere implies not 
a society novel but a novel of adventure so that Marindeliss, 
like Robinsone and Robinsgen, goes under false colors in order 
to attract attention. 

In the first rank of picaras stands the heroine of the Merck- 
wiirdiges Leben einer sehr schinen . . . Tyrolerin, 1744.* Clare is 
left an orphan and at the age of fifteen she is in such poverty 
through the mismanagement of her guardians, that she takes to 
the road as a pedlar, a “‘Tyrolerin,” who goes from fair to fair 
with a pack on her back. Her seduction is soon accomplished and 
she meets her confidante, Laure; they proceed together on a 


career of whoring and petty theft to F(rankfort?). Here she 
becomes the mistress of a young Graf who takes her to live on 
his estate. Before she bears him a son she is taught French by an 
attractive tutor unwisely supplied by her keeper. Her stay in the 


* K. Mildebrath, Die deutsche Avanturiers des 18ten Jahrh. 1907. p. 140. 

% The book is a striking exception to the statement: “Le roman sentimental 
passioné, parfois sensuel, et hardi, ne se rencontre guére avant 1760... . Les 
amours humains s’exprimaient volontiers, en Allemagne, dans un style mystique 
et dévot; ce fut une mode dont les romans gardent la trace, et qu’ ils ont peut- 
étre contribué 4 développer. .. .” P. von Tieghem, “Les droits de l'amour et 
union libre dans le roman francais et allemand. 1760-1790.” Neuphilologus, 
1927, p. 97. 

% Merckwiirdiges/ Leben/ Einer/ sehr schénen und weit und breit/ gereis- 
ten/ Tyrolerin,/ Nebst/ vielen anderen anmuthigen/ Lebens-/ und/ Liebes- 
Geschichten/ Vormahls von/ Ihr Selber/ in Frantzésischer Sprache beschrieben,/ 
Jetzo aber/ wegen sonderbarer Artigkeit/ in das Teutsche iibersetzt/ und/ der 
Hochlébl. Freymaurer- Gesellschafit/ dediciret/ von/ Jacques le Pensif.// 
Frankfurth und Leipzig 1744. sm. 80. ii-272 p. Fp.: Tyrolerin with her pack. 
Behind her a landscape. In Staatsbibl., Berlin. Goedeke, 3rd ed. 1v, 206 and 576, 
lists 2 eds. for 1744 and one for 1746. See R. Rosenbaum, “Die Tyrolerin in d. 
deutsch. Lit. des 18ten Jahrh.” Zischr. f. Kulturgesch. v (1898), 43 & 455. for a 
discussion of the editions. 
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country is terminated by the Graf’s marriage. Claire returns to 
Frankfort, leaving her child with the schoolmaster in a neighbor- 
ing village. Rejoining Laure, she goes to Leipzig where, after a 
series of adventures, she meets Laure’s sister, the virtuous anti- 
heroine Sophel. Clare is later arrested with Josepha, a thief, but is 
soon released from prison and starts for Paris with Laure. On the 
way they spend six months with a theatrical troupe. In Paris 
Laure robs Clare of her savings and disappears, leaving her 
friend dependent on the mercy of a landlady who helps her to 
earn a living as a seamstress. Dorinthus, a German gentleman, 
hires Clare as a tutor to his French financée and after the couple 
are married Clare lives with them, first as a companion to the 
wife, then as a governess for their children. By a striking coinci- 
dence Clare is reunited with her son, now a talented and virtuous 
young man. They return finally to Germany; the son becomes a 
Protestant minister and converts his mother to the reformed 
religion in which she closes her life as a pattern of virtue. 

In many ways a bad and feeble story, Die schine Tyrolerin 
is by no means without merit. Clare herself is seldom real; the 
events of her life, especially in the second half of the book, 


are largely impossible. But now and then in the interpolated 
stories and in the accounts of a vagabond life there are genuine 
moments. The character of Sophel is a symbol of the new sensi- 
bility which was beginning to sweep Germany in the forties. In 
comparing herself with Sophel, Clare says: 


Doch mein Gemiithe liebte die Freyheit, das Reisen, Besuchung von Manns- 
Personen, und in bestandiger Wollust leben, war mir zur andern Natur [ge]- 
worden. Sophel war ganz anders gesinnet, sie liebte die Einsamkeit, ein Gespriach 
mit klugen und tugendhaften Frauenzimmer war ihr grisstes Vergniigen, sie 
war mit wenigen vergniigt . . .?” 


In the course of Sophel’s life history Clare herself is not un- 
moved: 


Sophel unterbrach hier ihre Rede, ein Strom von Thrinen rolleten ihr iiber ihre 
Wangen, und ich konnte bey einem solchen Anblick den meinigen auch nicht 
hemmen, ob ich gleich nichts von ihren weiteren Zufallen wuste . . . Sophel 
fand einen angenehmen Schmertz (wie sie es nennte) in Erinnerung ihres Un- 
gliicks.”™* 


7 Sch. Tyr., p. 79. 
8 Tbid., p. 95. 
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Whether or not this juxtaposition of the old and the new 
heroine was an intentional device, it illustrates better than 
pages of comment the alteration in German taste and it gives 
Die schine T yrolerin value as a transition piece. 

Another point to be noted here is the similarity between 
Die schine Tyrolerin and the analogous novels of Defoe. Beside 
a similarity of theme there are pages in a style very like that of 
Moll Flanders. A fair example is Laure’s attempted rejection of 
one of her lovers: 

Ich that ihm zwar starcken Widerstand, doch wie starck kan wohl die Macht 
eines Frauenzimmers seyn, wenn es von denen Liebkosungen und Bitten einer 


wohlgestallten Manns-Person angefallen wird, ich sage, wenn es den tédtlichen 
Gifft unreiner Liebe einmal eingesauget hat.* 


The interpolated “‘ich sage”’ strikes Defoe’s note exactly and 
gives the effect of easy conversation that makes for realism. 

The statement on the title-page that this is a translation 
from the French is dismissed by R. Rosenbaum*® and Hayn.* 
The only local color in the novel is German; the scenes in Paris 
and nearby are without any details that lend an air of truth to 
the story; not only is there a lack of French words and proper 
names but when Dorinthus writes to his financée in German: 
“Sie wunderte sich aber iiber nichts mehr, als dass ihr Briuti- 
gam Frantzésische Wérter in dem Briefe mit eingemischet. . . . 
Sie konnte aber ihre Verwunderung nicht ginzlich fahren lassen, 
sondern meynete immer noch, die Teutsche Sprache wire nicht 
reich genug an Worten... ,”™ hardly the sort of observation 
that a French author would make.* 

If Die schine T yrolerin shows signs of a new order of fiction, 
Der Liebesteufel oder Lotichen, das gereiste Frauenzimmer, 1771, 


* Tbid., p. 45. 

© R. Rosenbaum, op. cit. 

3. Hayn, Bibl. Erot. Germ. 

® Sch. Tyrol., p. 178. 

* Beside the dedication on the title-page there is a satirical dedication in 
verse to the Freemasons. The connection between this and the rest of the book 
is hard to see; the first Masonic lodge in Frankfort was founded by the French 
Marquis de Belleisle in 1741. There seems to have been some feeling against the 
Masons, not only as dangerous freethinkers but as Frenchmen; the meetings of 
the Frankfort lodge were held alternately in French and German. There is noth- 
ing approaching anti-French feeling in Die schine Tyrolerin or any religious fer- 
vor, so that, whatever the point of the dedication may be, it seems lost to us. 
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is very much of the old.* Lottchen is the child of a whore; her 
mother is in comfortable circumstances, however, and they live 
together in the country till the daughter is five years old. Then 
both of them go to Poland with a new friend who passes for the 
mother’s husband. They buy an inn and for ten years, till the 
death of the lover, all goes well. After that, mother and daughter 
turn the premises into a disorderly house which Divine Provi- 
dence soon strikes with lightning. The two women return to 
Germany, go to Leipzig for the fair and ply their trade south- 
ward to Frankfort where the mother dies. Lottchen, through an 
employment agency, gets a job as companion to an old lady in 
Hamburg who turns out to be a bawd. Lottchen escapes from her 
house, thanks to a young man who supplies ber with a rope lad- 
der and afterward sets her up as his mistress. After about a year 
in Hamburg she runs away with another lover who is sailing for 
the West Indies. Together they reach Canada and take up a 
plantation, but the new lover refuses to marry her and grows 
daily more unkind. Their life together is terminated by a French 
raid in which Lottchen is carried off. But on the ship she meets 
one of her first suitors, a youth whose father had sent him from 
Poland to Jamaica to escape from her. The French ship is cast 
away; of all on board, only Lottchen, her lover, and a German 
soldier are saved, cast up on an uninhabited island where they 
live for some months. They are rescued by an English ship and 
return to London with vast wealth. Lottchen and her friend had 
planned to marry but he goes back to Poland before her and 
hears details of her past that change his mind. She then retires 
to Frankfort, buys a small house, and settles down, not to fasting 
and prayer but to a detached view of the world. The closing 
paragraphs of her last letter are in a tone different from that of 
the T yrolerin or Robinsone: 


Ich habe mich in keinen Kloster geschlossen, Sie wissen es, beste Freundinn, 
ich geniesse noch immer die Welt mit ihren Vergniigungen; ich habe mir aber fest 
vorgesetzt, mich derselben niemals mehr zu ergeben, und mein Herz der Aus- 
schweifung zu iiberlassen. 


“ Der Liebesteufel,/ oder/ Lottchen,/ das gereiste Frauenzimmer,/ in 
Briefen,/ von ihr selbst entworfen.// Device// Frankfurth, 1771. 80. 124 p. 
Fp.: In a rococo border surmounted by Cupid with heart and dart, Venus (?) 
attended by three Cupids and admired by young gallant in the foreground. 
Staatsbibl., Munich. 
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Hier haben Sie also meine Geschichte, wertheste Freundinn, lesen Sie sie, 
und bewundern mein Schicksal. Verachten Sie meine Ausschweifungen, und 
lieben mein Herz, das sich gebessert hat,—Vielleicht habe ich noch diese Woche 
das Vergniigen, Sie in der Stadt zu besuchen; und dann halten Sie sich gefasst 
mit mir aufs Land zu gehen. Nicht wahr, Sie versprechen mir diess, zirtliche 
Freundinn?® 


Only the epistolary form and the rather mannered dying fall of 
the closing sentences show that the author belonged to the latter 
part of the century. 

Besides being a hitherto unrecorded Robinsonade,*® Der 
Liebesteufel conforms with the strictest definition of the pica- 
resque novel. It is singularly free from indecorum. Lottchen tells 
her story without an unchaste word and passes over with the 
barest mention scenes that her predecessors were apt to enlarge 
upon. Her sense of geography is extraordinary. In Chapter x she 
starts, as I have said, with her friend for the West Indies. They 
arrive with no feeling of frustration in Canada where, on an 
island with negro slaves, they become planters. The loss of the 
ship and the desert island are perfectly conventional except for 
the actual shipwreck which presents in a single sentence the 
epitome of a hundred such scenes described by people who have 
never witnessed them: ‘‘Das Schiff war voller Wasser, und wurde 
von einer Klippe an die andere geworfen.”’*” 

A brief picaresque narrative is printed with Johann Adam 
Braun’s Schéne Oesterreicherinn, 1779.** This is Die Wittwe nach 
der Mode, Eine moralische Erzihlung ; it is the autobiography of a 
woman who sinks from being the wife of a rich merchant to a 
common prostitute in the charity ward of a hospital. The author 
is ironically complacent to the last paragraph: ‘‘Zarte Jiinglinge! 
last euch nicht in eurer Jugend von dem lokkenden Ungeheuer 
der Liebe blenden, das eure Jugendjahre und eure Gesundheit 
verschlingt. ...’”’ It is hard to say whether or not Die Witiwe 

% Der Liebesteufel. Pp. 123-124. 

%* Tt is not mentioned by H. Ullrich in his Robinson und Robinsonaden, 1898, 
or his “Nachtrige . . . zu meiner Robinsonbibliographie” (Zéschr. f. Biicherfr., 
11.), 1907, or by Zobelitz, “Ullrichs Bibliogr. der Robinsonaden” (Zéschr. f. 
Biicherfr., 1898-99). 

7 Der Liebesteufel. P. 98. 

% Die Schine Oesterreicherinn/ oder/ Carolinens Schicksale/ von/ Oester- 
reich nach Preussen.// Eine riihrende Erzihlung./ Device// Frankfurt u. Leip- 
zig 1779. sm. 80. 150 p. Die Wittwe nach der Mode occupies p. 131-150. In 
Staatsbibl., Berlin. 
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is also the work of Braun. In style and temper the piece differs 
from Die Schine Oesterreicherin which is thoroughly in the senti- 
mental tradition. 

On the border-line of picaresque novels is Johann Karl 
Wezel’s Die Wilde Betty, 1779.°* This is a sequel to his Peter 
Marks which had shown the follies and sins of women.“ Betty, 
in her preface, announces that there is much to be said on the 
other side and in the course of her story she presents a gallery of 
weak and foolish men who prove her point. 

English by birth, Betty is brought up in Germany by a rich 
German stepfather. She is a tomboy and likes practical jokes, 
dirt, and pet animals. When she is sixteen a marriage is ar- 
ranged for her with an elderly lawyer. She gives her consent, 
thinking of the fine horses her husband will buy her, but when 
he appears he is a prim, finicking little man who disapproves of 
athletic women. They are nevertheless married; the quiet re- 
serve of Betty’s manner that so delights her husband is the re- 
sult of boredom rather than of temperament. In the intolerable 
dullness of her new establishment, Betty is forced into romping 
with the servants. When a young officer appears and presents 
her with a horse she is delighted, but her husband in a fit of 
temper sends her back to her father for the summer and the 
officer disappears. Her husband is promoted; they move to 
another town where life is less dull. Here Betty nearly commits 
an indiscretion with another young man. She has already gone 
so far that her husband starts to divorce her; he dies suddenly 
in the midst of the proceedings and Betty is left a wealthy 
widow. For a time she keeps open house. A captain becomes her 
lover dnd they are forced to marry. He proves a hard drinker 
who dies after spending her fortune in wine. Betty retires to the 
country; she gets a position as housekeeper for a nobleman 
whose establishment is the wonder and the menace of the dis- 
trict. He maintains a seraglio and delights in pageants in which 
the local youths and maidens appear as pastoral figures or shapes 
from classical mythology. Betty ousts the principal mistress 


*® Die/ Wilde Betty.// Eine Ehestandsgeschichte./ Vignette/ Leipzig,/ im 
Verlage der Dykischen Buchhandlung./ 1779. sm. 20. 199 p. In Landesbibl., 
Dresden. There was also an ed. of the same year with plates by Chodowiecki. 

“© Peter Marks was first published serially in the Deutsche Merkur, Je. - 
March, 1776. It appeared in book form in 1779. 
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and enters into a formal keeping-contract with her employer. 
After his death she marries one of his hangers-on, a docile 
enthusiast with a hobby for building model bridges*“—‘‘weder 
jung, noch schén, noch einnehmend, noch verstindig, noch 
witzig, noch sonst etwas; aber eine gute, grundehrliche Haut!’ 
Kénnte man wohl einen herrlichern Mann finden, wenn man sich ihn gleich aus- 
driicklich bestellte?—-So gut gewiss nicht! So ein sanftes gutherziges Schifchen, 
das ich am Bande fiihrte und langsam oder hurtig gehen liess, wie mirs beliebte! 
Seine Ergebung in meinen Willen gieng so weit, dass er mich noch auf seinem 
Todbette versicherte, er wollte herzlich gern leben bleiben, wenn er mir einen 
Gefallen damit thite; aber—weg war er!* 


The difference between Betty and the true picara is clear. 
In spite of lapses from conventional morality, the heroine of this 
story is in no sense a rogue. With the satirical purpose and the 
form of a picaresque novel, Die Wilde Betty presents a humane 
picture of a woman forced into a bad but inevitable situation. 
Like Roxana she is able to reason about it. When the nobleman 
presses her to become his mistress, she asks time to consider. 


Weil ich in einem Lande erzogen war, wo dergleichen Kontrakte ohne priester- 
liche Formalititen unter die strafbaren Handlungen gehéren, so musste ich 
lange mit meinen Vorurtheilen kimpfen, ehe sie mein Eigennutz tiberwand. 
Entweder nach so langem Wohlseyn verabschiedet, der Armuth und einem 
ungewissen Schicksale ausgesetzt zu werden—welches sehr zu befiirchten war, 
wenn ich den Antrag ausschlug—oder in der Gesellschaft eines unterhaltenden 
Mannes einer immerwihrenden anstindigen Versorgung entgegenzugehen—wer 
sollte bey einer solchen Wahl nicht dem letzten, Oder’ ein halbes Duzend 
Vorurtheile aufopfern?—That ich Recht oder Unrecht? Genug, mien Wohlseyn 
behielt die Oberhand. Schmaht mich nicht, ihr empfindsamen Seelen! schmaht 
nicht iiber meinen kalten Eigennutz! Empfindsamkeit und Armuth sind zween 
so traurige Gesellschafter, dass nothwendig der Eigennutz vorher sorgen muss, 
damit die Liebe nicht frieren darf. Verdammt oder verachtet mich! Ich muss 
offenherzig bekennen, dass ich meinen Versorger erst recht zu lieben anfing, 
nachdem die Sicherheit meines kiinftigen Wohlstandes von ihm unterschrieben 
war.“ 


Unlike Roxana, she has nothing to regret after her lover dies 
and at the end of the story she is left with her principles and 


“ Wezel’s imitation of Sterne is most conspicuous in his Tobias Knaut, 
1774-5. G. Kreymborg, Joh. K. Wezel. Dissert. Miinster, 1913, points out that 
in Die Wilde Betty Wezel turns from Sterne to Fielding. But Betty’s third hus- 
band has obvious affinities with Uncle Toby. 

@ Wilde Betty, p. 159. 

* Tbid., p. 199. 

“ Tbid., p. 192. 
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prejudices intact. Two things distinguish the novel, the author’s 
sympathetic attitude toward the heroine, and the heroine’s 
vigorous character. 

The last novel on my list is Klarchens und Lauren’s Liebes- 
gestindnisse, 1798. The book is listed by Hayn but no one has 
pointed out that it is a reworking of Die schine Tyrolerin. 

Klirchen’s career is little changed in its general outline from 
that of the earlier Clare. The two versions are identical in the 
story of the heroine’s parents, their elopement, and death. In 
both cases the heroine is left with unscrupulous guardians who 
steal the child’s small patrimony. In both cases the heroine 
starts her career in the world as a pedlar, meets Laure who be- 
comes her confidante, and joins forces with her in a life on the 
road. But Clare’s polite education begins at the instance of her 
noble lover, whereas Klarchen is adopted by a benevolent old 
general who, believing in her innocence, tries to save her from 
poverty and temptation. From the care of the general and his 
friend, the Baroness R., Klirchen is abducted by Graf Riviere; 
he keeps her first in hiding, then introduces her to a circle of 
young noblemen and their mistresses. Klirchen is installed in 
Riviere’s country house; they spend a happy winter with reading 
and amateur theatricals. As in Die schine Tyrolerin, the Graf’s 
approaching marriage makes him cold to his mistress and, after 
the birth of their son, she does not see him again though he 
provides handsomely for her. Rejoining Laure, she goes to Niirn- 
berg as the mistress of a Baron; the affair lasts a year and the 
two women spend another six years in the same place, where 
Klarchen continues in the Baron’s circle in the character of a 
young widow. Then the two start for Paris with a Frenchman 
who robs them on the way. There is, as in the earlier story, a 
theatrical engagement, in this case motivated by Klirchen’s dra- 
matic entertainments with Riviere. In Paris, their landlady, 
Mme. La Roche, a perfect wife and mother, rouses Kliarchen’s 
conscience and she decides to send for her son. This annoys 
Laure and she runs off with everything she can steal—a second 
example of improvement in structure, for in Die schine T yrolerin 


 Klarchens und Lauren’s/ Liebesgestandnisse/ oder/ Leben und Aben- 
theuer/ Zweier Buhlerinnen/ nach der Mode.// Vignette portrait: Klirchen// 
Rammelsburg/ bei Andreas Zwettenschmidt. Hayn (iii. 564.): “Leipzig, Kohler. 
1798.” 80. 360 p. Staatsbibl., Munich. 
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Laure’s unfaithfulness is wholly unexplained. At the end Klir- 
chen is reunited with her son; Mme. La Roche dies and Klirchen 
marries the virtuous widower, to end her life in complete 
propriety. 

Laure’s story, interpolated at their reunion after Klarchen 
leaves Riviere, is more ribald than that of her friend. It shows 
greater variations from the original and includes two new ele- 
ments: a long incident in a priory where Laure is the mistress 
of a canon, and an adventure in a famous Berlin bawdy house 
belonging to the historic Mme. Schuwitz.* The latter episode is 
strongly influenced by Cleland’s Fanny Hill. The former is 
characteristic of a widespread anti-clerical movement that ap- 
pears repeatedly in German novels in the 1790’s.*” 

In spite of these differences, Laure’s career is essentially that 
of Laure in Die schéne Tyrolerin. The later Laure also has a 
virtuous young sister, unnamed and unimportant except that 
we are told what her literary tastes were. Laure speaks of her- 
self as precociously worldly: 

Meine Schwester hingegen spielte schon eine Art von Tugendspiegl, denn sie las 
auch viel moralische Schriften, als den Christ in der Einsamkeit, den Greis u. 
dergl.** Ich hingegen fand diese Schriften viel zu langweilig, so dass ich bei der 
ersten Seite einschlief; hingegen die Insel Felsenburg, die schine Magellone, die 


astatische Banise und andere Schriften der Art gewahrten mir manche vergniigte 
Stunden.” 


Both stories contain the account of Laure’s revenge on a 
party of students who play a practical joke on her*®® and the 
Liebesgestindnisse preserves the proper names Sopheland Josepha 
though they are here applied to different characters. 


“ See Hayn, op. cit., 1, 315, for the literature on Mme. Schuwitz. 

‘7 Cf. among others: Chr. Heinr. Spiess, Biographen der Selbstmirder. 
4Bde. 1785-1802, and Franz Kratter’s very extraordinary work, Das Schleifer- 
miidchen aus Schwaben, 1790. 

*8 Martin Cruzot’s sermons, Christ in der Einsamkeit, 1761, later revised by 
K. F. Bahrdt, the Aufklirer, as Der Wahre Christ in der Einsamkeit, 1763. 
Kayser’s Biicherlexikon lists Der Greis (anon.), 4 Theile, 1781, and a periodical 
of the same name, 1763-1769, by Joh. Sam. Patzke. 

® Klarch. u. Laur, p. 165. Neither Schnabel’s Insel Felsenburg, 1731-1743, 
nor the fifteenth Century French romance Du vaillant chevalier pierre . . . et la 
belle Maguelonne nor von Ziegler’s Asiatische Banise (1688-89) seems very dan- 
gerous reading. But compared with the sister’s choice all three are eminently 
secular. 

50 Sch. Tyr., p. 49. Klar. u. Laur., p. 330. 
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In the main, the Liebesgestdndnisse is more urbane than the 
schine T yrolerin. If Klarchen’s morals are no improvement over 
Clare’s, her manners have changed for the better. Clare was de- 
voted to pipe smoking; Klirchen does not even take snuff. Clare 
had no use for literature; Klarchen goes for a walk in Graf 
Riviere’s park: ‘Ich war schon iiber eine Stunde gegangen, 
und . . . setzte mich an einen alten Eichbaum nieder, nahm ein 
Buch, und fing an zu lesen. Es waren Thompsons (sic) Jahres- 
zeiten, der gute Mann wusste seine schénen Gefiihle iiber die 
Natur so angenehm und zauberisch mitzutheilen, dass ich in 
wonnevollem Entziicken ausriifte: ‘wie schén! wie reizend!’.. .’’™ 
Later she speaks of the Graf’s library: ‘‘schon mehreremale hatten 
wir Kiihlung darinnen gefunden, doch war mir ausser Biichern 
nichts Anziehendes aufgefallen, und auch diese waren nicht nach 
meinem Geschmack, es waren meistens alte, aber seltene Werke, 
bis etwa einige franzés. Autoren, als Boileau, Racine, Moliere 
und unter den neuesten Voltaire und Rousseau, von letztern 
war besonders meine Lieblingslectiire die Heloise... ’”™ 

The Liebesgestindnisse omits all reference to Tyrolerinnen 
and has no local color except the scenes in Mme. Schuwitz’ 
house, mentioned above. In motivation, in unified construction 
(it reduces the stories of its original from five to two), in char- 
acterization, it is superior to the novel of 1744. The crude frontis- 
piece of the Tyrolerin and the vignette of Klirchen on the title 
page of the Liebesgestdndnisse indicate graphically the difference 
between the two. The first is occasionally improper but neve- 
lascivious, it has a rough vigor from’ time to time and a genuine 
naiveté that the later story exchanges for a certain grace, al- 
most elegance, definite pornographic scenes, more sophisticated 
characters, and a more ordered sequence of events. 


* * * 


My list of eighteenth century German picaras is far from com- 
plete. Many of the stories that one may assume to have belonged 
to the genre are preserved in title only. In addition to novels 
wholly or predominantly original, there were many translated 
from the French, the English, and the Italian, a few from the 
Spanish. Lives of notorious females of other nationalities were 


5. Klar. u. Laur. p. 131. 
® Tbid., p. 144. 
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frequent.* These, like the other translations, I have omitted. 
But they point to the popularity of the female rogue in German 
literature. 

The question of the picara’s ultimate significance in the 
eighteenth century is one which will be answered differently by 
different readers. On the whole, I think it just to say that as the 
century drew to its close the attitude toward the picara became 
more understanding and more rationalistic. My present purpose, 
however, is descriptive rather than philosophical and anything 
like a final conclusion must be deferred until more evidence is at 
hand. 

THEODORE M. HATFIELD 
Sarah Lawrence College 


5 The scandalous biography was not unknown. Leben und Character der 
jtingst verstorbenen Frau Grifinn von Briihl, 1763, is typical of a class of original 
German lives. Two similar productions from the English were: Der Bertichtigien 
Sally Salisbury seltsame Lebens- und Liebes-Beschichte (sic) . . . 1723 (from Capt. 
Charles Walker’s Life of Sally Salisbury, 1723.) and Besondere Nachrichten der 
Jungfer Hannchen Cameron ...1747 (from Archibald Arbuthnot’s Life and 
Adventures of Miss Jenny Cameron, 1746). Hayn, I. 521., confuses Jenny Cam- 
eron with Flora MacDonald. 





THE WRATH OF KING LEAR 


In the Purple Island Phineas Fletcher presents an analysis 
of the physiology of anger as it was understood by the sixteenth- 
century Englishman. Anger is associated with the choleric 
humor, of course, which has its seat in the gall: 


Choledochus or the Gall is of a membranous substance, having but one, yet that 
a strong tunicle. It hath two passages, one drawing the humour from the liver, 
another conveying the overplus into the first gut, and so emptying the gall. And 
this fence hath a double gate to keep the liquor from returning.' 


All is well as long as the gall functions properly and the excre- 
ment, ‘“‘cholerick, bitter, like flame in colour’’ is removed, but 
«|. . were it not removed and kept in due place, it would fill 
all the body with bitterness and gnawing.’ That is, by the stop- 
page of the humor, poisonous fumes are engendered which 
possess the body. In turn these ascend to the brain, overcoming 
the ventricles of reason and memory and evidently stimulating 
that of imagination, leading to unrestrained and horrible re- 
venge. So Fletcher speaks of Thumos: 


Thumos the fourth, a dire, revengeful swain; 
Whose soul was made of flames, whose flesh of fire: 
Wrath in his heart, hate, rage, and furie reigne; 
Fierce was his look, when clad in sparkling tire: 
But when dead paleness in his cheek took seizure 
And all the blood in’s boiling heart did treasure, 
Then in his wild revenge kept he nor mean nor measure. 


For in his face red heat and ashyecold 
Strove which should paint revenge in proper colours. 
That, like consuming fire, most dreadful roll’d; 
This, liker death, threatens all deadly dolours: 
His trembling hand a dagger still embrac’t, 
Which in his friend he rashly oft encas’t: 
His shield’s device, fresh bloud with foulest stain defac’t.* 


1 Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Poetical Works, F. S. Boas [ed.] Cambridge, 
1908, 2 vols. Canto m1, stanza 16, note n. 

2 Ibid. II, 15, m. 

* Canto 1, st. 55-57. Cf. The picture of Furor in Faerie Queene 0, iv, 11. 
Aristotle had recognized only a partial loss of reason: “For anger seems to listen 
somewhat to reason, but to listen imperfectly.”” (Nicomachaen Ethics, R. W. 
Browne, trans. London, 1889, Chap. v1, 191-193.) Aquinas has no doubts, how- 
ever: “Now anger is always without reason” and he quotes as his authorities 
not only Aristotle but Gregory and Cassian as well. (Summa Theologia, Literally 
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The angry man has quite literally lost his wits. 

The occasion for this upheaval in the constitution of man is 
_ according to Seneca, whose view seems to have been generally 
agreed to, the ‘‘Sense, or Opinion of an Jnjury.’’* He further dis- 
tinguishes three stages in its development: (1) a ‘‘Motion in- 
voluntary,” a kind of menacing preparation; (2) a deliberative 
stage in which the injured considers that the injury should not 
pass without revenge and stops there: (3) an ‘“Impotent stage”’ 
in which the injured, right or wrong, decides on revenge. The 
first and second cannot be avoided although they can be les- 
sened by custom but the third, rising from Judgment, can be 
controlled by Judgment.’ This particularly it will be well to re- 
member when we consider Lear’s case. 

Charron (81-82) amplifies and is more specific. He sees four 
important occasions to wrath: (1) weakness of spirit (common 
to women, old men, infants, sick men); (2) malady of the mind 
(jealousy, ambition, covetousness, etc.); (3) Lust, vain niceness, 
self-love; (4) too much curiosity: “‘to seek occasions out of the 
lightness of the heart to cast a man into choler.”’ 





translated by the Fathers of the English Dominican Province, London and Chi- 
cago, 1921, 1, 190-191.) So likewise Barclay 

It is chief grounde of many great offences 

Destroynge reason blyndynge the wyt and mynde 

By malyce man is to all yll inclynde 

Both symple man, and lordes excellent 

Do that by wrath oft which they after repent. 


Ship of Fools, Edinburgh and London, 1874. 1, 183. In their insistence on its 
likeness to madness both Charron, Of Wisdom... Translated by Sampson 
Lennard. London, 1670, pp. 81-84 and Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, follow 
tradition. Shakespeare follows convention; Coriolanus, 11, iii, 24-30. Troilus 
and Cressida, 11. iii, 180-186. IJ Henry IV. tv, iv, 62-66, etc. He stresses the loss 
of memory in Edward’s lamentation over the death of Clarence in Richard ITI, 
. . who in my rage, 

Kneel’d at my feet, and bade me be advis’d? 

Who spoke of brotherhood, who spoke of love? n, i, 106 ff. 
and later 

All this from my Remembrance, brutish wrath 

Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you 

Had so much grace to put it in my mind. Jbid., 128-130 


* Morals, by way of Abstract [Sir Roger |’Estrange, trans. n. d.] Fifth edition. 
“Of Anger and Clemency,” Chapter vi. 
§ Ibid. Ch. IT. 
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Finally, “‘if these fits of anger be immoderate, continue long 
or be frequent, without doubt they provoke madness.’ 

The relation of all this to the character of King Lear is obvi- 
ous. He meets all of Charron’s four occasions to wrath: he is 
old; he covets the love of his daughters, is filled with self-love 
and perhaps most fatal of all, he has too much curiosity. As his 
daughters remark for our benefit, he has never learned those 
lessons of self-restraint and patience which would help him to 
overcome the third, the “Impotent”’ stage of anger. ‘““The best 
and soundest of his time hath been but rash: then must we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long- 
engraffed condition, but therewithal the unruly waywardness 
that infirm and choleric years bring with them.” 1. i. 298-303. 

But there are certain observations to be made on the use 
that Shakespeare made of this physico-psychological common- 
place of his time, a use which has profound bearing on the struc- 
ture and development of King Lear. Dramatic exigency de- 
mands that Shakespeare shall show the development of the 
choleric temperament of Lear into madness (ordinarily the work 
of a long period) give it adequate causation, and yet not exceed 
the “‘three hours traffic of the stage.’’ He accomplishes that task 
in two ways: first by the use of expository comments of the sort 
just quoted and secondly by the development of the three scenes 
in which Lear’s daughters eventually arouse him to that pitch 
of anger which by very perceptible degrees turns to madness. 

The first is simple and requires little comment. The keynote 
is struck by Regan’s calling attention to his age and his previous 
lack of self control 


Tis the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever but slenderly known himself. 


and the reply of Goneril quoted above. And it is all vividly sum- 
marized in Lear’s own comment when he meets the blinded 
Gloucester: 

They flatter’d me like a dog, and told me I had the white hairs in my beard 


ere the black ones were there. To say “ay” and “no” to everything that I said! 
“Ay” and “no” too was no good divinity. (rv, vi, 97-102.) 


It is rather with the second of these factors that we should 


concern ourselves, however. It is the old conflict between reason 


* Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, London, 3 vols., I, 360. See also Seneca’s 
description of the angry man, Morals, Ch. IV. 
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—restraint—and passion, and Lear, who has never learned to 
dominate his passions goes down to defeat. At the opening of the 
play he is old, self-indulgent, with the cancer of jealous and sel- 
fish pride eating away at his heart and mind. He is a prime sub- 
ject for the study of the choleric man. It is Shakespeare’s prob- 
lem, then, to show in the succeeding scenes the development of 
this passion without merely repeating himself, without making 
three scenes which are duplicates of each other but which ascend 
to a climax in a third outburst of anger which turns Lear mad. 
In the first scene Lear’s wrath begins with the impression 

that Cordelia is doing him a wrong in not vaunting her love as 
her sisters had done. There isa moment of suspense when Reason 
still holds the reins and there is hope that Lear will control 
himself, 

How, how, Cordelia! Mend your speech a little, 

Lest your may mar your fortunes. (1, i, 96-97.) 
and 

But goes thy heart with this? (1, i, 107.) 


But on Cordelia’s insistence on her stand the barriers are swept 


away and we see an old man in the fit of his wrath, not far re- 
moved from madness even now. And Lear vents upon her who 
had been his favorite daughter one of those terrible curses which 
mark him in such fits. But this is only the beginning, for Kent, 
too much like Lear to be a good counsellor, interferes and suc- 
ceeds only in increasing Lear’s sense of injury. Instead of apply- 
ing patience and reason, Kent too is swept off his feet by passion 
and arouses the king to thoughts of vengeance against him—his 
banishment. It is a tempestuous scene developed through two 
stages, the ‘“‘wrong’’ committed by Cordelia and the heightening 
of that “wrong” by Kent. 

In the fourth scene of the act Shakespeare returns to the 
same theme with the purpose of showing the development to- 
ward madness since Scene i. Lear is the same irascible creature 
we have already seen. He enters excited from the chase, fretful 
that his dinner is not ready and his fool is not in attendance. 
Herein we have that “‘menacing preparation” of which Seneca 
speaks. It is an easy transition to the second stage when the 
king is subjected to the impertinence of Oswald, and when the 
Fool’s caustic remarks give point to the Knight’s previous com- 
ments on the attitude of Goneril’s household. Thus we have 
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what amounts to a long preparatory scene before the climax is 
reached in the appearance of Goneril with her open complaints— 
nothing less than insults from Lear’s point of view—about him 
and his retinue, with the Fool’s cynical comments woven in to 
help heighten Lear’s consciousness of his predicament, to in- 
crease his excitement and fix in him his idea that he is being 
persecuted. It is the third stage of anger which makes Lear shout 
Darkness and devils! 
Saddle my horses; call my train together! 


Degenerate bastard! I’ll not trouble thee; 
Yet have I left a daughter. 


Nor is his anger lessened by memories of Cordelia and his recog- 
nition of what had happened to him in the first scene of the play. 
O most small fault, 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 

Which, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 

Beat at this gate that let thy folly in 

And thy dear judgment out! (1. iv, 288-294.) 


And the magnitude of his anger is shown in his curse of Goneril. 
Where he had disowned Cordelia, he damns Goneril to hideous 
barrenness or, worse still, to the bearing of monstrous children. 
So Lear grows in anger, shows less and less restraint. 

It is in II, iv, however, that the dramatist meets his greatest 
problem. He must repeat here for the second time the same psy- 
chological situation increasing the power of the king’s wrath un- 
til his madness shall seem plausible. Here, too, there is a prepara- 
tory scene as it were, in which Lear is represented as irritated, 
this time not merely at a late dinner but at his daughter’s ab- 
sence from home, but before that slight sense of injury has time 
to develop, it is supplanted by a far more grievous one when he 
sees Kent in the stocks. Again the words of the Fool serve to 
strengthen the impression of a wrong done to him. Again, but 
this time more definitely, he shows himself conscious of the 
physiological manifestations of his anger, 

O how this mother swells up toward my heart 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow 
Thy element’s below. (11, iv, 56-58). 


Hot on the heels of this stroke comes the news that his daughter 
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and her husband refuse to see him. When Gloucester reminds 
him of the “fiery quality’’ of the Duke, Lear’s choler reaches a 
point akin to the peak in 1, iv. 

Vengeance! plague! death! confusion! 

“Fiery,”? What “quality”? (96-97) 
For a moment, however, he tries to hold himself in check; in a 
sense it is the last of Lear’s really sane moments. But his years of 
self-indulgence prove too much for him. His eye falls on Kent 
there in the stocks and all the half-conquered sense of injury 
rushes back and overwhelms him, completely this time. He feels 
his rage swelling and boiling within him 

O me, my heart, my rising heart! But, down! (122) 


Yet all this is only by way of anticipation, for reason flies utterly 
away with the coming of Regan and her support of her sister’s 
attitude. 

The stimulation of Lear’s imagination is seen in his curses and 
in his plans for vengeance. The physical manifestations increase 

O sides you are too tough; 
Will you yet hold? (200-201) 

The consciousness of the end to which his wrath is driving him 


strikes Lear 
I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad; (221) 


and Regan bluntly puts her finger on his weakness 


For those that mingle reason with your passion 
Must be content to think you old. (237-238) 


In last despairing moments Lear raises the cry that he should 
have raised long ago 


You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need!’ (274) 


The rest is little more than epilog. This last highly elabo- 
rated outburst has grooved Lear’s mind so that madness is in- 
evitable. And much of the tragedy of the situation lies now in the 
fact that Lear realizes what is happening to him and can do 
nothing about it. He cannot escape the recognition of his 
daughter’s callousness and himself recognizes that dwelling on 


7 Seneca had suggested, among other things, the exercise of patience and 
consideration as remedies for choleric fits, and Charron suggested “beautiful 
consideration” as one of the chief checks. 
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it (the constant contemplation of injury) can only work greater 
injury to him: 
the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. . . 
But I will punish home. 

No, I will weep no more. In such a night 

To shut me out! Pour on! I will endure. 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all,— 

O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; 

No more of that. (111, iv, 12-22.) 


Charron had said that the effects of anger were these: (1) it 
enforceth us to injustice, (2) it makes us more savage than a 
beast, (3) insists that all be on its side (we ‘‘will be both a judge 
and a party’’), (4) it casts us headlong into great mischiefs, (5) it 
carries us beyond ourselves “‘to do things scandalous, dangerous, 
and irrevocable, murders, poisonings, treasons, whereby follow 
great and too late repentances.’’* It is almost as if he were de- 
scribing King Lear’s own case. 

It is not, then, the mere fact that Shakespeare makes use of 


the conventional explanation of a complicated mental state in 
his depiction of King Lear that is significant. That is to be ex- 
pected, just as many of our modern novelists are expected to 
use some of the machinery of psychoanalysis. It is rather that 
by the skilful handling of that material he builds up, in the three 
scenes considered, an effective and affecting picture of the tragic 
fault which is Lear’s weakness.°® 


J. W. AsHTon 


University of Iowa 


* Op. cit. 82-83. 

* The actor who played Lear would have a guide to his acting in the descrip- 
tions of angry men. “The signs and symptoms . . . alter and change the whole 
estate of man, they transform and disfigure him . . . Some of them are outward, 
the face red and deformed, the eyes fiery, the looks furious, the ear deaf, the 
mouth foaming, the heart panting, the pulse beating, the veins swollen, the 
tongue stammering, the teeth gnashing, the voice loud and hoarse, the speech 
imperfect, and to be brief, it puts the whole body into a fire and a fever.” 
Charron, 82. See also Butler, Characters and Passages from Note-books, A. R. 
Waller [ed.] Cambridge, 1908, 168-169. 





ICELANDIC DIALECT STUDIES I. AUSTFIRDIR 


(INTRODUCTORY REMARKS) 


In the summer of 1930 I at last got a long desired opportu- 
nity to travel through some parts of Iceland in order to collect 
data on various points of dialectal pronunciation. During the 
months of July and August I stayed in the East of Iceland and 
spent about half of that time visiting a number of the widely 
scattered farmsteads of the region. 

In order to make the topographical references of this article 
clear to the reader it will be necessary to give a short description 
of the East of Iceland. This part of the country is very mountain- 
ous and indented with firths, mostly with steep shores and very 
few lowlands suited for cultivation. Consequently the population 
has always to a certain degree had to rely upon the sea for sus- 
tenance, but this way of gaining a livelihood has had an enor- 
mous development since the last decade of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, and with it almost every firth has acquired a small fishing vil- 
lage with a population ranging from ca. 100 to 1100 inhabitants. 

Beginning at Hornafjérdur in the extreme Southeast facing 
the South, there are the following communities (sveitir, hreppar) 
all of them separated from each other by high mountains often 
quite difficult to pass: Lén, Alftafjérdur, Berufjérdur, Breid- 
dalur, Stédvarfjérdur; all these firths and valleys have a south- 
easterly direction. The general direction of the following is east 
to west: Faskridsfjérdur, ReySarfjérdur, with its northwesterly 
branch: Eskifjérdur; Nordfjérdur (NE), Mjéafjérdur, SeySis- 
fjérdur, LoSmundarfjérdur; Hisavik, Breiduvik, Brinavik, and 
Borgarfjérdur (facing the north) with Njardvik to which the 
three preceding vikur (=inlets) also belong politically (i.e., they 
all make one hreppur =community). 

All the firths from Breiddalur northwards are nothing but 
indentations in a great mountain range running from the south- 
ern highlands in a slightly northeasternly direction along the 
shore. To the west of this range lies one of the most beautiful 
and most fertile districts of Iceland, a long and broad valley 
called Fljétsdalshérad (often shortened to Héra®d) after its chief 
river, the Lagarfijét (short form: Fijé/), which draws upon the 
everlasting icy reservoirs of Vatnajékull for its milky waters. 
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In its upper part Fljétsdalshérad forks into several valleys, 
the chief being Skriddalur (to the east) and Fljétsdalur (to the 
west). Besides those two, there are these additional communi- 
ties to the east of the Fljét from south to north: Skégar, Vellir, 
Eida pingha, Hjaltastada pinghd. To the west of the Fljét: Fell, 
Hréarstunga, Jékulsdrhlis. 

West of Fljétsdalur and parallel with it is the much narrower 
Jékuldalur separated by wide stretches of barren highlands 
(heidar) from the nearest communities of the North of Iceland. 

To the north (east) the Hérad is terminated by the wide bay 
Héradsfléi. The next firth to the north (west) of Héradsfléi is 
Vopnafjérdur with a spacious upland. To the north of Vopnaf- 
jérdur I shall only mention the Langanesstrandir, a long shore, 
facing northeast. 

Having relatives and old aquaintances in Skriddalur I natu- 
rally stayed longest and made the most observations there. But 
besides that I travelled through Fljétsdalur, Fell, Skégar, Vellir, 
Eidapingh4, and Hijaltastadapinghd. Of the Firdir (= Firths) 
I visited Lodmundarfjérdur, Borgarfjérdur with its adjoining 
inlets: Hisavik, Breiduvik, Brinavik, and Njardvik. More- 
over, I visited both ReySarfjérdur (the inner part) and Eski- 
fjérdur. I did not make any observations on a short visit to 
Breiddalur, but as I was born and bred there I know a good deal 
about its dialect. 

Part of the time I had the good luck of travelling in com- 
pany with Mr. Benedikt Bléndal, a commissary of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Iceland, whose duty it was to visit the farmers 
and report improvements on their estates, for which they are 
paid by the government—an Icelandic Farm Relief. Naturally 
he was a welcome guest, all the more so, since he was an old 
aquaintance of everybody, and his winning personality and 
quick wit never failed to break the ice of silence and untie the 
tongues of men who otherwise probably would have lived up to 
the old rule of Havamal: 

pagalt ok hugalt 
skyli pjé3ans barn . 

The Icelandic peasants—at least so far as I know them— 
are not very communicative to strangers as a rule. An observer 
of phonetic phenomena is thus much better off if he has a man 
with him who can do the talking and handle the conversation. 
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Such an observer may either listen attentively to the speech 
and pick out what he wants when he happens to hear it, or 
he may question directly, or he may ask his man to read a pre- 
pared text for him, thus bringing out the desired points. In spite 
of its haphazardness the first method is the best if one can afford 
to use it, since it leaves the speaker quite unembarrassed. I 
stuck to it in most cases. 

I shall conclude these introductory remarks with some ob- 
servations on my human material—the speakers—-which the 
reader will do well to bear in mind. When paying a visit to a 
farmstead in Iceland, the traveller in nine cases out of ten will 
be met by the farmer himself (4a#sbéndi) who will invite him to 
enter the house and entertain him by talking, until the house- 
wife (husfreyja) has prepared the obligatory cup of coffee with 
cakes, which is considered to close the interview, if the traveller 
is not staying over night. In the absence of the farmer, the house- 
wife, or some grown up son or daughter or male servant of the 
household will act as a host. 

Very rarely has the passing visitor any opportunity to speak 
with others. It follows that the bulk of my speakers were men 
and women, mostly of middle age; only a few were under twenty 
years, not a few were over fifty years of age. As I found in some 
instances a difference in speech between the old and the younger 
generation, it follows that we may probably assume also a differ- 
ent speech for the youngest where my examples are too few to 
count. 

My chief object was to determine the geographical] limits of 
some well-known phonetic differences between the North and 
the South. These features are as follows: 

1. Southern intervocalic [b, d, g}—Northern [p, t, k]. 

2. Southern voiceless [p, 1, n, m]+ 9, #, &[b, d, g]— Northern 
voiced [38, 1, n, m]+¢4, #, &. a 

3. Southern [r.n] and [a:j1, etc.}—North-West-Southern 
[rdn, ai: jx). 

4. Southeastern ho, [v.3, q.5]—Northern po, [b.3, g.3). 

5. The change i>e, u>dé. 

I have used the orthographical form (in italics) as much as 
possible, only resorting to phonetic transcription, in square 
brackets when in danger of being misunderstood otherwise. 
My phonetic transcription does not differ much from that used 
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in Blindal’s 2slensk-dinsk Ordabé6k the chief difference being 
that he denotes the voiceless consonants by Greek letters, where 
I use a ring under (or over) the letter, e.g. Ajdlpa [hjaulba]. 


1. Southern [b, d, g]—Northern [p, t, k] 


In the introductory phonetic essay in Bléndal’s Islensk- 
dinsk orSab6k (Trek af moderne islandsk Lydlere) Jén Ofeigs- 
son assumes that the Northern #, #, k in api, ata, aka, etc., ex- 
tends as far south as to Hornafjérdur, which has the Southern 
[b, d, g]. It is probable that I am responsible for this statement; 
I knew at that time well enough that Hornafjérdur had the 
Southern [b, d, g], whereas in Breiddalur the Northern #, #, k 
were the rule, broken as far as I knew only by “immigrants” 
like our pastor’s wife (from Breidafjérdur) whose mode of speak- 
ing (e.g., Pétur [pje:dyr] and O, hoad hann er setur ['ou: kva- 
Sane(r)'sai:dyrz)) was a source of no little delight to the parish- 
ioners. In 1924 I travelled over the territory between Horna- 
fjérdur and Breiddalur, without being able, however, to fix any 
limits, probably because my long sojourn at Reykjavik had 
made my ears blunt to the distinction. Still I must have noted 
some Southern speakers in Lén, as I have made a note that 
probably the limit would be found in that community. 

Naturally, then, I did not expect to find much of the South- 
ern pronunciation north of Breiddalur. I tried, nevertheless, to 
keep my ears open, and here is the result for Fljétsdalshérad: 



























Observed in| total p, t,k b, d,g total p, tk b, d,g 

farms farms farms indiv. indiv. indiv. 
Skriddalur 9 8 6 20 11 10 
Vellir 5 3 2 6 + 2 
Skégar 2 2 0 4 4 0 
Fljétsdalur 6 6 3 15 12 3 
Fell 8 7 2 12 10 2 
Eidapinghé 5 4 2 9 6 3 
Hialtast ph. 6 6 1 7 6 1 
Total 41 36 16 73 53 21 





























In other words: I made observations on 41 farmsteads alto- 
gether: on 36 of them I found the Northern #, #, k, and on 16 of 
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them I found the Southern }, d, g. Mixed language I found on 
(36+16)—41=11 farmsteads; that is to say, on those farmstead 
some individuals would use , ¢, k, others 5, d, g. Only in one case 
did I notice an individual with a mixed language (using both 
p, t, k, and b, d, g); this was a young farmer in Skriddalur, who 
had been to school in Reykjavik and whose wife always used 
b, d, g. 

Another way of putting this is to say that I found Northern 
speech on 25 farmsteads, mixed speech on 11, and Southern 
speech on 5. Procentually this makes: 61 per cent Northern, 
26.8 per cent mixed, and 12.2 per cent Southern. Taking the 
individuals in the same way I found 52 of Northern , 1 of mixed, 
and 20 of Southern speech. Procentually: 71.2 per cent Northern, 
1.4 per cent mixed, and 27.4 per cent Southern. 

In view of the fact that I did not expect much Southern 
speech in these parts this may seem a rather high percentage. 
But if we scrutinize these 21 individuals of Southern speech it 
will be found that most of them are not indigenous in the strict- 
est sense. 

There is first a number of actual “immigrants” from 3, d, g- 
districts (Southern). Thus there are 3 hailing from Alftafjérdur 
in Skriddalur, 1 from Hornafjérdur in Vellir, 1 from Sudursveit, 
and 1 from Borgarfjérdur (in the West) in Fljétsdalur; 1 from 
Hornafjérdur in Fell, 1 from Snefellsnes, and 1 from Arnessysla 
in Eidapingh4—altogether 9 “immigrants.” 

Furthermore it will be found that out of the remaining 12, 
who are not “‘immigrants,” there are at least 5 who have some 
connection with strangers: three of them (in Skriddalur, Fljéts- 
dalur, and Hjaltastadapingh4) being children of “immigrants” 
from Alftafjérdur, Hornafjérdur, and Arness¥sla; and the re- 
maining two being wives of “‘strangers” from Alftafjérdur and 
Reykjavik (?), the latter also having been a student of the Col- 
lege for Teachers (Kennaraskéli) at Reykjavik. 

Remaining are then only 7 individuals using }, d, g, one of 
them a native of Fell, the remaining 6 all of Skriddalur. To 
these 6 belongs the one with mixed speech mentioned above. The 
remaining 5 are of two households but one family (the so-called 
Sandfellsett) which, as far as I know now,! is genuinely Eastern 


1 Inquiry revealed that there was a man of ‘AlftafjérSur somewhere in the 
family otherwise strictly Eastern. This solitary bird hardly explains the facts. 
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(members of it are found both in Hérad and Firdir, e.g., Rey5- 
arfjérdur). 

It is clear from this that, with the exception of Skriddalur, 
F]jétsdalshérad has practically unmixed Northern speech in this 
respect. 

We shall now turn our attention to conditions in the firths. 

In Lodmundarfjérdur I observed the speech of 5 individuals 
on 4 farmsteads. All of them used #, t, k. None was really ‘“‘na- 
tive,” they hailed from Vopnafjérdur, Héra3, and Faskrids- 
fjérdur. 

In Borgarfjérdur I noted the speech of 12 individuals on 9 
farmsteads. All of them used the Northern #, #, k, except the 
farmer and his good wife at Brinavik. The farmer himself is an 
“Immigrant” from Fljétshverfi, and his wife is a daughter of a 
man of Nordfjérdur and a woman from S{da; Fljétshverfi and 
Sida are Southern. 

At Koreksstadagerdi in Hjaltastadapinghé I met a woman 
hailing from Mjdéafjérdur. She used p,¢ k. 

In ReySdarfjérdur I had the opportunity to listen to three 
‘“‘natives’’ from the inner part of the firth. They all used #, #, k. 


So did also the coéperative merchant at ReySarfjérdur (from 
Egilsstadir, Vellir) and an old “immigrant” from Hornafjérdur 
(at Svinaskdlastekkur), who had lived in these parts for 20 or 30 


” 


years. In Eskifjérdur, on the other hand, I met two “‘natives, 
one of whom showed mixed speech, occasionally using southern 
pronunciation, but the other (a young woman from Veturhis) 
used b, d, g only. 

I have already mentioned the coéperative merchant at Reyd- 
arfjérdur from Vellir. His wife, also from Vellir, but mother 
from Reykjavik, step-father from Dalir, uses }, d, g only. 

The schoolteachers at Reydarfjérdur and Eskifjérdur both 
hail from SkriSdalur, but their parents originated from Alfta- 
fjérdur and Sida respectively. Both use the Southern 3, d, g. 

I met two women from Nor®dfjérdur, but only one of them 
was a “‘native”’ of that place. The other was born and reared in 
Berufjérdur (and Breiddalur), father from Alftafjérdur, mother 
from Fljétsdalur. Both over middle age. Both used #, #, k ex- 
clusively. 





But the 5 children of the two households were partly brought up on the same 
farmstead, where they were nursed by an old woman from Orcefi, who taught 
them tales and poems, and who doubtless has influenced their speech. 
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I met (in ReySarfjérdur and LoSUmundarfjérdur) two broth- 
ers from Tunga, Faskridsfjérdur. Father hails from Fljétsdalur, 
mother of Southern (?) origin. Both used , #, k. 

Of the seven individuals from Breiddalur I met (3 in Skrid- 
dalur, 1 in Faskridsfjérdur, two brothers and Mr. Magnis 
Gislason, the s¥slumadur= “sheriff” at Eskifjérdur) all used 
p, t, k, except one of the brothers at Eskifjérdur and the s¥slu- 
madur, both of whom showed mixed speech. As to the s¥slumad- 
ur he is a good example of the learned man in Iceland, having 
spent six years at school in Reykjavik and about the same time 
at the University of Copenhagen along with students from all 
over the country. In addition he had been in office in Reykjavik 
for a number of years before he settled in Eskifjérdur. No won- 
der then that his speech is mixed. As to the other man, he has 
spent a number of years in the South (Reykjavik and Hafnar- 
fjérdur) and his wife was reared in Hafnarfjérdur. 

I met some people from Berufjérdur (the farmstead) who 
used b,d,g. Their parents were from Nes (Hornafjérdur). On the 
other hand I met a man from Djipivogur who used 9, #, k. But 
he had for a long time stayed in Eskifjérdur-Reydarfjérdur. I 
was told by an observant man, Mr. Sveinn Benediktsson of 
Faskridsfjérdur (formerly of Breiddalur) that it used to be cur- 
rent opinion in Breiddalur that the people of Djipavogur were 
“‘linmalt’’ i.e., using 6, d, g. 

From what I have already said it may be seen that I met 
three men from Alftafjérdur and two sons of men from Alfta- 
fjérdur—all five using the Southern 3, d, g. 

We may conclude from all this that the Northern pronuncia- 
tion p, t, k prevails with some exceptions throughout Fljétsdals- 
hérad and Austfirdir north (east) of Berufjérdur, which prob- 
ably, along with Djipavogur, is of mixed speech. Alftafjérdur 
on the other hand seems to be purely Southern (0, d, g) and so of 
course Lén and Hornafjérdur. 


2. Southern voiceless [p, l, n, m]+ p, t, k[b, d, g—Northern 
voiced 8, I, n, m+p, t, k 
This is another chief difference of Northern and Southern 
speech. Jén Ofeigsson (loc. cit.) is of the opinion that Austfirdir 
go with the South, but he adds: “‘still, the Northern pronuncia- 
tion is probably rather widespread in the Northern parts of the 
territory.” 
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At the time this was written there were several theories cur- 
rent on this point as, for example, that of Jéh. L. L. Jéhannsson 
(see Skirnir 97(1923) p. 206) who names Helkunduhei®i as the 
boundary line, but the most notable is the view of J. J. Sm4ri in 
Landid u, no. 26 ff. (June, 1917). He says: “In the North (at 
least in Skagafjardar-, Eyjafjardar-, and pingeyjarsyslur) and 
in the East down to Berufjérdur the letters /, m, m are pro- 
nounced voiced before #, ¢, k, but voiceless in most other parts 
of the country with a strong A-sound.” 

Hailing from Breiddalur, I knew that the rule there was— 
not the Northern voiced sounds according to Smdéri—but. the 
Southern voiceless sounds. Knowing also some persons from 
Skriddalur and ReySarfjérdur who used the voiceless sounds, I 
wrote to this effect in A PhSc 111, 269: “I think that the line in 
Firdir may now be safely drawn somewhere north of Reydar- 
fjérdur and south of SeySisfjérdur. In Fljétsdalsherad, perhaps 
with the exception of Skriddalur, the Northern voiced sounds 
prevail, as far as I know.”’ 

I was especially interested in establishing definitely the 
limits of this feature, and this interest is reflected in the number 
of observations made by me. Thus in Fljétsdalsherad alone I 
made observations on 73 individuals with regard to , t, k/b, d, g, 
on 111 individuals with regard to i, u/e, 6; but on 132 individuals 
with regard to the voiced / voiceless sounds of 8, /, m, n+, t, k. 
This is all the more remarkable since the last named feature 
seems to be of comparatively rare occurrence; at any rate I 
found on examining about 1200 words in the works of two 
modern writers that the relation of it toi, w/e, and p,t,k/ 
b, d, g was approximatively 2:11:15, the same in both writers. 

Following are the tabulated observations in Fljétsdalsherad: 








Observed in total voiced | voiceless total voiced | voiceless 





farms farms farms indiv. indiv. indiv. 
Skriddalur 13 10 33 17 20 
Vellir 11 10 20 16 8 
Skégar 5 5 12 10 3 
Fljétsdalur 9 6 23 10 15 
Fell 9 9 18 14 
Eidapinghé 7 7 il 10 
Hijaltastph. 12 10 15 10 








Total 66 57 132 87 
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From this table it may be seen that I made observations on 
66 farmsteads altogether in Fljétsdalsherad and found people 
using the Northern voiced sounds on 57 farmsteads, and people 
who used the Southern voiceless sounds on 38 farmsteads. Or— 
to put it otherwise—I found the Northern type on only 28 farm- 
steads, mixed speech on 29 farmsteads, and the Southern type 
only on 9 farmsteads. Procentually that makes: Northern 
(voiced) 42.4 per cent, mixed (population or speech) 44 per cent 
and Southern (voiceless) 13.6 per cent. 

Turning now to the three columns to the right it will be seen 
that I have observed the speech of 132 individuals altogether, 
and that 87 of them used voiced, 63 voiceless sounds. Voiced 
sounds only were used by 69, mixed was the speech of 18, and 
voiceless sounds only were used by 45 individuals. Procentually 
that makes: Northern 52.3 per cent, mixed 13.6 per cent, and 
Southern 34.1 per cent. 

It is interesting to compare these numbers with those relat- 
ing to the feature 9, t, k / b, d, g. It is best done in a tabular form: 








Farmsteads Individuals 





a b 





Northern 61 42.4 
Mixed 26.8 44. 
Southern 12.2 13.6 

















(a=, t, k / b,d, g, b=voiced / voiceless sounds.) 


Although the basis of these numbers is not such as to warrant 
comparison in an exact sense, still we may be justified to read 
the tendencies out of them. Thus the parallelism of the two fea- 
tures is obvious, especially with regard to the strictly Southern 
speakers. But there seems to be considerably more blending of 
Southern and Northern voiceless and voiced sounds, than there 
is of the Southern 5, d, g and the Northern #, ¢, k. In other words 
the Southern voiceless sounds are encroaching upon the North- 
ern voiced sounds at a considerably faster rate than 6, d, g upon 
p, t, k. In two communities the Southern type even prevails over 
the Northern (Skriddalur and Fljétsdalur). 

But a sifting of the material in order to eliminate speakers 
“foreign” in the district is necessary just as it was in the case of 
pb, t, k above. This involves the 63 individuals on 38 farmsteads 
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partly or exclusively using the voiceless sounds. We shall begin 
by dividing the speakers into two groups: ‘“‘natives’”’ and 
‘“immigrants.’’ The numbers added in parentheses denote the 
speakers of mixed speech. 


natives immigrants 


Skriddalur 11 (4) 9: 6 from Breiddalur, 3 from Alftafjérdur 

Vellir 6 (4) 2: from Breidd. and Hornafjérdur 

Skégar 2 (1) 1: from Borgarfjérdur vestri 

Fljétsdalur 10 (2) 5(1): 3 from Sudursveit, 1 from Borgarf. v., 1 from 
Arness¥sla 

Fell 5 (2) 2(1): from Hornafj. and Sfa 

Ejdapingh4 3 (2) = 

Hjaltastph. 5 (2) 2: from Mjéafjérdur and Sudurnes 


Total 42(17) 21(2) 





It is significant that the mixed speech is to be found almost 
exclusively among the “natives.’’ The two exceptions are: an old 
woman (Brekkuger®di, Fljétsdalur) from Sudursveit (?) and an 
old farmer (As, Fell) from Hornafjérdur. In both cases the long 
sojourn in FljétsdalshéraS might have broken the Southern 
habit. 

A little genealogical study will soon clear up why a number 


of the 42 ‘‘natives” are of Southern speech. 

In 1874 the parson Bergur Jénsson was transferred from 
Bjarnanes, Hornafjérdur (where he had been from 1852), to As 
in Fell, and four years later to Vallanes, Vellir, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1891. This parson came of a renowned 
family in Hornafjérdur (Hoffellsett), and his wife hailed from 
the South (see Jéhann Kristjdnsson, Prestaskédlamenn, Ségurit 
VI, Rvik 1910 p. 9). With him came from Hornafjérdur his two 
sons: Brynjélfur, now farmer at As, Fell (“immigrant’”’ in the 
table above), and Jén, later farmer at Egilsstadir, Vellir, a man 
of great ability who played a leading part in agricultural and 
economic enterprises of the district (died 1924). Although he was 
married to a lady from Seydisfjérdur with outspoken Northern 
characteristics of speech (using not only the voiced sounds but 
also p, t, k), their children have retained the Southern charac- 
teristics. Thus I have noted 4, d, g and voiceless sounds in the 
speech of a daughter at Egilsstadir, voiceless sounds in the speech 
of a son at the same place, whereas another son—the codperative 
merchant at Reydarfjérdur—shows p, ¢, k but mixed speech as 
to the voiced / voiceless sounds. 





———— 
x iii 
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Similarly I found the Southern voiceless sounds in the speech 
of a daughter and a son of Brynjélfur at As. 

In the household of the Reverend Bergur Jénsson, when he 
moved from Hornafjérdur, there was also a young relative, now 
farmer at Eyjélfsstadir, Vellir (“immigrant’’ in the table above). 
A daughter of his also shows the voiceless sounds. 

It is interesting to see the part played. by this parson’s 
family in introducing a new feature of speech in the district. We 
shall presently discuss another similar example, but before that 
mention must be made of the farmer at H6fdi, Vellir. Born in 
Skriddalur his mother was of the so-called Sandfellsett (see 
above p. 541) but his father hailed from Hornafjérdur. He is of 
mixed speech, usually, however, employing the voiceless sounds. 

In all these cases the speech of the father seems to have pre- 
vailed. I do not, however, attach any importance whatever to 
the fact, and now we come to a case where the speech of the 
mother is victorious. It is another parson’s family, that of Val- 
pjofsstadur, Fljétsdalur. The parson Pérarinn pérarinsson, al- 
though born in Fljétsdalsherad, was brought up in Hinavatns- 
s¥sla (see Prestaskédlamenn, p. 114) and thus got a genuine 
Northern type of speech with , ¢, k, the voiced sounds, and 
even kv for hv. But his wife is of a Southern family (from Arnes- 
s¥sla). Somehow, I failed to record her speech habits. But their 
daughter at Hjaltastadur, Hjaltastada pingha uses not only 3, d, g, 
but also the Southern voiceless sounds. I also noted that the two 
sons at Val pjéfsstadur used the voiceless sounds. One of the sons, 
at least, and the daughter have been to schools in Reykjavik. 

It should be added that both Egilsstadir and Val pjéfsstadir 
have in a way become cultural centers in Fljétsdalshéra3, not 
only for the nearest neighborhoods but also for wider circles. 
But whereas Egilsstadir on account of its geographical position 
has become a center of traffic, commerce, and agricultural prog- 
ress, Valpjéfsstadir has long been famous for the hospitality 
and social attractions of the parson’s family. Its influence may 
perhaps be seen in the fact that Fljétsdalur shows an unexpect- 
edly high number of speakers using Southern voiceless sounds. 
But we shall come back to that later. 

There is one more case of an “‘immigrant’s” son: the farmer 
at Geirélfsstadir, Skriddalur, who not only uses }, d, g occasion- 
ally but also the voiceless sounds. His father was from Alfta- 
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fjérdur, and his mother, a native of Skriddalur, shows mixed 
speech. 

Thus of the 42 ‘‘natives’’ we have shown 10 to be of ‘‘for- 
eign’ parentage and preserving the speech of their “‘foreign’”’ 
parents. It is significant that when one of the parents is of North- 
ern, the other of Southern speech, it is the Southern speech 
which wins out. Moreover, it should be noted that 9 out of these 
10 use the Southern voiceless sounds only. 

Then we are left with 32 persons using voiceless sounds, 14 of 
them, however, of mixed speech. We will let the communities 
pass in review: 

Skriddalur: 10, of whom 3 married to “immigrants,” two of 
Sandfellsett (see p, t, k above p. 541); 4 of the 10 show mixed 
speech, they are of middle age or old; the remaining 6 (of pure 
Southern type) are all under middle age. 

Vellir: 2 women of advanced age, both showing mixed speech. 

Skégar: 2, a mother over middle age with her son, the latter 
showing mixed speech. 

Fljétsdalur: 8. With the exception of one woman over middle 
age all the observed persons were under middle age or young. 
As to the farmer at Skriduklaustur, he comes of a family in 
which the voiced sounds are used (observed in 3 brothers), but 
his wife uses the voiceless sounds. As to a young woman of 
Brekkuger®di, sometime student of the College of Teachers at 
Reykjavik, see p, t, k p. 541 above. Only one young woman of 
mixed speech (Arnheidarstadir). 

Fell: 3 individuals, all over middle age, 2 of them of mixed 
speech. 

Eidapinghé: 3 individuals. An old woman, whose mother 
hailed from Langanesstrandir, with her middle-aged son, the 
latter of mixed speech. A woman slightly under middle age, 
widow of a man from Alftafjérdur. She also used 3, d, g. 

Hjaltastada pingh4: 4 farmers, 3 of middle age or over. 2 of 
those of mixed speech. One married to a woman from Mjéafjérd- 
ur, who also uses voiceless sounds (but 9, #, k). 

It is worth while to pay attention (1) to the age of these 
people (whether under or over middle age), and (2) to the pre- 
valence of mixed speech in either group. We find 17 of middle 
age and there over, of whom 12 (or 2/3) of mixed speech. Under 
middle age (young) are 15, whereof only 2 (ca. 1/7) are of mixed 
speech. 
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This indicates that there is a pronounced tendency in the 
younger generation to adopt the Southern type of speech. We 
shall find more of it in the following. 

I shall now describe the situation in Borgarfjérdur and Lod- 
mundarfjérdur. 

In Lodmundarfjérdur I observed 7 individuals of 5 farm- 
steads, finding the Northern voiced sounds everywhere. Two of 
these (on 2 farmsteads) showed mixed speech, especially the 
farmer at Nes (from Tunga, Faskriidsfjérdur). As to the origin 
of the people in Lodmundarfjérdur, see remarks under 9, ¢, k, 
p. 542. 

In Borgarfjérdur 23 individuals of 10 farmsteads (including 
the village Bakkagerdi) were observed. Of these 23 individuals 
11 showed the Northern voiced sounds, 4 showed mixed speech, 
and 8 the Southern voiceless sounds. Procentually that would 
give: 47.8 per cent Northern, 17.4 per cent mixed, and 34.8 per 
cent Southern, the percentage of Southern+ mixed being thus a 
little higher than was the case in Fljétsdalshérad. 

But whereas in the case of Fljétsdalshérad out of the 63 of 
Southern and mixed speech fully 31 or almost 50 per cent could 
be shown to be Southern “immigrants” or their children, no 
similar explanation can be adduced for the 12 speakers showing 
Southern characteristics at Borgarfjérdur. Only 2 of them were 
“immigrants” from the South: The farmer at Brinavik (see 
pb, t, k p. 542 above), and an old man from Lén, who curiously 
enough showed mixed speech. The remaining 10 were, as far as 
I was able to make out, all ‘“‘natives,” or originated from places 
where one would expect voiced sounds, e.g., a boy originating 
from Vellir. 

But it is significant that 7 out of these 10 were men under 
middle age (ca. 18-35 years). Turning to the 11 who used the 
Northern voiced sounds, we find that most of them (8) are old 
(ca. 45-70), and the remaining (3) middle aged (ca. 30-40). Two 
were “immigrants” from Fljétsdalshérad, so that the voiced 
sounds could be expected, but another two, an old man and an 
old woman, hailed from Berufjérdur and Breiddalur respec- 
tively, so that one would have expected the voiceless sounds in 
their speech. Their Northern voiced sounds may have been due 
to the ca. 40-50 years of residence in these parts. 

It seems obvious, then, that the younger generation in Borg- 
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arfjérdur is adopting the voiced Southern sounds, and it could 
even be observed in one and the same family. Thus I found the 
conditions on three farmsteads like this: 


Litlavik: mother: voiced s. father: mixed s. son: voiceless s. 
Héfn: mother: voiced s. father: mixed s. son: voiceless s. 
Grund: father: mixed s. son & son’s voiceless s. 


I may add that a younger brother of the father at Litlavik, liv- 
ing in the village Bakkager®i, uses the voiceless sounds. 

Why is the younger generation of Borgarfjérdur going in for 
Southern speech? A reason plausible enough was given by Mr. 
Sigvardur Benediktsson, Hofstrénd, a man in the thirties, born 
and raised in Borgarfjérdur but nevertheless of Southern speech. 
He told me that as far back as he remembered his stepfather had 
employed fishermen from the South (Sudurnes). After 1915 the 
men of Borgarfjérdur began to go south themselves in winter to 
the great fishing centres of Vestmannaeyjar, Sudurnes, and 
Videy. He himself had been in Videy. 

These migrations of Southerners to the East during the 
summer season and of Easterners to the South during the winter 
season are bound to have had the same effect upon the popu- 
lation in all the small fishing villages of Austfirdir, which are to 
be found in almost every firth from Borgarfjérdur in the North 
to Stédvarfjérdur in the South, both places inclusive. Breid- 
dalur, on the other hand, always has been a farming com- 
munity, and in Berufjérdur with Djipavogur I doubt if the 
fishing has ever amounted to so much as to draw any con- 
siderable number of Southerners to the place. 

Unfortunately I had very little opportunity to examine 
people from the other firths, with the exception of Reydarfjérdur 
and Eskifjérdur. 

In Reydarfjérdur I examined 5 individuals, 2 of whom were 
“natives” and used the voiced sounds, the remaining 3 were “‘im- 
migrants’’: the codéperative merchant, showing mixed speech, 
from Vellir (see above p. 542), the schoolteacher from Skriddalur, 
and the veterinary doctor from Tunga, Faskridsfjérdur, both 
showing voiceless sounds (see p, t, k, p. 543 above). Besides this 
there was an old “immigrant” from Hornafjérdéur (at Svina- 
sk4lastekkur, see , t, k, p. 542) who used voiceless sounds mostly. 

In Eskifjérdur I observed the speech of 11 persons, of whom 
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3 had the Northern voiced sounds only, 2 were of mixed speech, 
and 6 used the Southern voiceless sounds only. But of these 11 
only 3 were “‘natives,”’ one of whom (the more than middle-aged 
farmer at Eskifjérdur) showed the voiced sounds, the two 
others (a middle-aged farmer at Eskifjardarsel and a young 
woman from Veturhts) using the voiceless sounds.—The 8 
‘“‘immigrants’”’ will be discussed presently under their place of 
origin. 

In addition to these I had the good luck to get the speech of 
4 more “‘natives”’ of ReySdarfjérdur-Eskifjérdur. These are: Mr. 
Kristinn Andrésson M.A. a nephew of and fostered by the old 
farmer at Eskifjérdur, showing mixed speech, Professor R. Beck 
of the University of North Dakota and his mother, and Mr. 
Eyjélfur Bjérnsson, electrical engineer of Baltimore—all show- 
ing the voiced Northern sounds (also , ¢, k). Professor Beck and 
his mother are the only examples I have from the outer part of 
Reydarfjérdur (Breidavik). 

Finally I add here a list of the firths with what examples I 
chanced to meet on my journey: 

Seydisfjérdur: 1 old man: voiced sounds. 2 youngsters: voice- 
less. 

Mjéafjérdur: 1 middle aged woman: voiceless sounds (see 
p, t, k, p. 542). 

Nor®dfjérdur: 1 old woman: voiced sounds (see p, t, k, p. 542). 

Reydarfjérdur-Eskifjérdur: 6 persons, 4 of middle age, 2 
young: voiced sounds. One young man: mixed speech. 2 persons 
(middle-aged and young): voiceless sounds. 

Faskridsfjérdur: 2 brothers (under middle age): one mixed 
speech, the other voiceless sounds (see , #, k, p. 543.) 

StéSvarfjérdur: None observed. (The parson’s family proba- 
bly use the Northern type since the father is from Fljétsdals- 
héra3, and the mother from pingeyjarsysla.) 

Breiddalur: Speech of 15 persons observed. 4 show voiced 
sounds, 2 mixed speech, and 9 voiceless sounds. The 4 people 
showing voiced sounds are: an old married couple with their 
daughter, and an old woman (Njardvik, Borgarfjérdur) who 
emigrated from Breiddalur some fifty years ago (see Borgar- 
fjérdur p. 549). Mixed speech show: the s¥slumadur (sheriff) at 
Eskifjérdur, and one of the brothers from Breiddalur at Eski- 
fjérdur (see , #, k p. 543). 
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Long before I had observed the voiced sounds in the speech 
of some individuals in Breiddalur, especially “immigrants,” as 
for example, my mother, and another lady from Lodmundarfj.- 
Seydisfjérdur but also occasionally in the speech of real “na- 
tives,” as e.g. two ladies whom I remember as saying [fim- taun] 
a word, however, which may get its voiced [m] by analogy from 
jfimm. 

Berufjérdur: 1 old man (Breiduvik, see Borgarfjérdur p. 549) 
who emigrated from Berufj. some forty years ago: voiced sounds. 
1 ‘‘native’’ of Djipavogur: voiceless sounds. (The people from 
the farmstead Berufjérdur, originating from Hornafjérdur: 
voiceless sounds.) 

Alftafjérdur: 3 “immigrants” in Skriddalur: voiceless sounds; 
2 sons of “immigrants” from Alftafjérdur: voiceless sounds (cf. 
p, t, k, p. 541). 

In spite of my meager records from the central parts of 
Austfirdir I think that the condition in Borgarfjérdur and Reyd- 
arfjérdur-Eskifjérdur warrants the conclusion that one would 
find considerably more Southern and mixed speech there than 
was the case in Fljétsdalshérad. 

But it seems equally certain that, just as in Fljétsdalshérad, 
the Northern voiced sounds must have prevailed throughout all 
Austfirdir to the north of Breiddalur and Stédvarfjérdur up to 
the rise of the fishing villages in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century and the ensuing great seasonal migrations be- 
tween the South and the East. This is obviously the case in 
Lodmundar- and Borgarfjérdur, and it is significant that Lod- 
mundarfj., an out-of-the-way community, where farming is the 
chief occupation, is distinctly Northern in comparison with Borg- 
arfj., with its fishing village. 

This is but natural. From time immemorial there has been a 
lively intercourse between Fljétsdalshérad, the hinterland, and 
the Firths, especially where commerce combined with an easy 
passage over the mountains to draw the hinterlanders to the 
harbors. This has been the case especially in Reydarfjérdur, 
SeySisfjérdur, and Borgarfjérdur. 

Breiddalur is the most southerly community in Austfirdir, 
connected by a comparatively easy road (over Breiddalshei®di) 
with Fljétsdalshérad (Skriddalur). Another road (over Oxi) con- 
nects Berufjérdur with Skriddalur, but for the last three-quar- 
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ters of a century at least it has been but seldom used. Thus the 
road to the South from Fljétsdalshérad has long been over 
Breiddalur. 

Corresponding to this geographical grouping we find a com- 
plete dialectal difference between Fljétsdalshérad on one hand, 
and Alftafjérdur on the other with regard to the features , #, k, 
and 6, 1, m, n+), t, k whereas BreidSdalur (and possibly Beru- 
fjérdur to some extent) occupies an intermediary position, hav- 
ing the Northern 9, #, & like Fljétsdalshérad, but the Southern 
voiceless 3, 1, m, n+), t, k like Alftafjérdur. 


3. Southeastern [r-n], and [a:j1, etc.}—North-West- 
Southern [rdn, ai: jr] 


It is convenient to give here together what information I was 
able to gather about these two dialect features, which often have 
been termed Eastern, but more rightly should be referred to as 
Southeastern. I am referring to the long vowels before gi in words 
like bagi, bogi, ligin tregi, hugi, stigi [ba:j1, bo: ji, 16: j1m, tre: jr, 
hy: jr, sdi: jr], (cf. Trek, p. 16) and the so-called Hornafjérdur 
pronunciation of rv, rl as [r-n, r-1] (cf. Trek l.c.). 

About the provenience of this latter feature I wrote in 
APhSc, 111, 270 that it occurs “approximately from Me@dalland 
in the West to Stédvarfjérdur (or even further) in the East, 
both places included.” 

It is a pity that I have no new records from Stédvarfjérdur 
and Faskridsfjérdur to prove this statement, but it is supported 
by the fact that the only persons I heard use this pronunciation 
were 3 persons from Breiddalur (in Skriddalur): 1 man from 
Hornafjérdur (the old farmer at As, Fell); 1 girl from Beru- 
fjérdur (in Skégar). Besides this I was told by a “‘native’”’ of 
Skriddalur that the [r-n] was the chief pecularity noted by him 
in the speech of the people from Breiddalur, and a similar re- 
mark was made by Mrs. Sigrtiin Bléndal, Head of the College for 
Women at Hallormsstadur. This shows that the pronunciation 
is unknown in Fljétsdalshéra3, whereas Breiddalur, also in this 
respect goes with the South (Alftafjérdur). 

As to the other peculiarity [a: jr] etc. I noticed it only once 
in the speech of an old man from Breiddalur, he said # lagi 
(i'la: jr]. The opposite type [lai: jr] etc. I noticed in the speech of 
11 persons in different places in Fljétsdalshérad and Firdir 
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(Fljétsdalur, Skégar, Vellir, Eidapinghé, Hjaltastadapingh4, 
LodSmundarfjérdur, Borgarfjérdur, and EskifjérdSur—the old 
farmer at Eskifjérdur: sogid (soi: j1d]), I may add that Professor 
Beck, and his mother, and Mr. Bjérnsson—all from Reyd- 
arfjérdur—pronounce [rdn] and [ai: jr). 

In a lecture on the Icelandic dialects delivered at Oslo in 1927 
I voiced the opinion that the latter feature [a:j1] probably had 
about the same provenience as the preceding one [r-n]. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ogmundur Sigurdsson the western limit is M yrdals- 
sandur. But judging from the fact that I myself—a native of 
Breiddalur—used [a:j1, etc.], but not [r-n], I was inclined to 
think that [a:jr] might be found to extend farther northwards 
than [r-n]. Now it seems to me more likely, from considerations 
to be developed in the following, that neither of these South- 
eastern features will be found to extend farther north than St66- 
varfjérdur. 


Austur og sudur 

We have now already found three dialect features common to 
Alftafjérdur (and the immediate South) and Breiddalur, but 
differing from dialect usage in F1jétsdalshérad (Skriddalur), and 
Firdir (ReySarfjérdur). Here I shall add the fourth, although it 
is not a phonetic feature. It is the peculiar usage of the words 
austur =“‘east,”’ and sudur=“‘south.” 

In Breiddalur (and Stédvarfjérdur) people say: ad fara 
sudur fyrir 4 “‘to cross the river to the south.”’ But once arrived 
on the south bank and crossing the other way, they say ad fara 
austur fyrir 4 “‘to cross the river to the east.’’ In other words 
South and East are commonly used as being opposite directions 
instead of South and North. There may be a shade of reality 
underlying this queer usage, for, as I pointed out in the introduc- 
tory remarks, all the firths and valleys from Lén to Stédvar- 
fjérdur face the Southeast, and the rivers consequently flow NW 
to SE. But similarly in Breiddalur we say: austur 4 Fjérdur, 
Péskrudsfjird, Reydarfjird, Seydisfjird, where the “‘correct”’ 
expression undoubtedly would be nordur ‘“‘north.”’ 

In Fljétsdalshérad we find an entirely different usage. There 
they talk about going austur og nordur fyrir Fljét instead of 


* This form (a f.pl.) is quite usual in the East. It is a direct descendant of 
the old acc. pl. of u-stems: fjérdu. 
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what would be more correct: austur og vestur. Here East and 
North are thus used as opposite directions. 

The question was: how far to the north in Austfirdir did the 
usage of Breiddalur extend? I found the people of Reydarfjérdur 
and Lodmundarfjéréur employing nordur and sudur in the 
“‘correct’’ sense, whereas in Borgafjéréur they used nordur and 
austur, the same way as they do in FljétsdalshéraS, probably 
because Borgarfj., like Fljétsdalsh., faces the North (slightly 
NE). This usage may not be quite without exception, however, 
in Borgarfj.; at any rate I once heard there the expression fyrir 
sunnan & where one would have expected ‘yrir austan 4. 

As to the usage in Faskridsfjérdur my informants did not 
agree. Two of them (the brothers from Tunga) knew only the 
“correct”’ usage nordur og sudur, current also in Reydarfjérdur. 
Two others, Mr. Sveinn Benediktsson, and Mr. Magnis 
Gislason, s¥slumadur at Eskifjérdur, both asserted that austur 
og sudur was used as in Breiddalur. But althovgh both of these 
gentlemen have been residents of Faskridsfjérdur for a number 
of years, still both originate from Breiddalur. I have no doubt, 
however, that both statements will be found true. Only, the 
“natives” of Faskrdédsfjérdur will be found to use mnordur og 
sudur, while “immigrants” from Breiddalur (and Stédvarfjér- 
dur), of whom there are not a few, will use austur og sudur. After 
all I found that I could have spared myself the trouble of in- 
quiry, for Kr. Kalund in his Bidrag til en historisktopografisk 
Beskrivelse af Island, vol. u, p. 254 (footnote) states that “‘fra 
Faskrudsfjorden af modsettes dst og sydést.”’ 

This usage (austur og sudur) prevails without exception 
down to Hornafjérdur, there they say: sudur 4 (SuBdur) sveit, 
sudur 4 M §rar meaning really SW. Even in Sudursveit the rule 
seems to hold good according to the term Sunnsendingar, i.e., 
the people living south (=SW) of Steinasandur. But in Sudur- 
sveit one meets another Southern or Southwestern usage, which 
is not quite unknown in Hornafjérdur either, and very common 
in Orefi and after that all the way west to Faxafléi. According 
to this usage # is employed instead of sudur (‘‘correctly” vestur: 
SW, W, or NW). Thus in Hornafjérdur people usually go sudur ¢ 
Orefi, but also occasionally at t Orefi. 

Probably this usage, like dtnordur “northwest,” and disudur 
“southwest”’ is a relic of the old West-Scandinavian way of put- 
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ting the directions of the compass. On a west coast it fits the 
facts. However, the origin does not concern us here. 

What we are concerned with is the fact that four South- 
eastern dialect features have been shown to extend as far north 
as Breiddalur (and Stédvarfjérdur) giving way to Northern fea- 
tures in Skriddalur and Reydarfjérdur (and Faskridsfjérdur). 
What is the reason? 

The answer is not far to seek. 

It will be seen that these dialect limits coincide with the 
boundary line between the commercial districts, which during 
the Danish trade monopoly in the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries were assigned to the two trading ports of Austfirdir: 
Reydarfjérdur and Djipavogur.® 
The Danish trade monopoly in Iceland (1602-1854) 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century Iceland became 
the victim of a Danish trade monopoly, inaugurated by King 
Christian IV in accordance with the prevailing economic theory 
of the time. It is safe to say that nothing has spelt so much dis- 
aster in the history of the Icelanders as this monopoly, which 


was not removed entirely until 1854. We must refer the reader 
to Gjerset’s History of Iceland (especially pp. 329-343, 350-367) 
and to the chief work on the subject: Jén Adils, Einokunar- 
verslun Dana 4 [slandi 1602-1787 Reykjavik, 1919. 

During this period of trade monopoly the Danes traded reg- 
ularly with 20 to 25 ports only. According to Adils (loc. cit., 


* When this was written, I was not aware that this was also a political 
boundary line between two “syslur’’ for a considerable time. 

According to Bogi Benediktsson, S¥yslumannazfir tv, pp. 748 ff. Mdlasysla 
began to be divided in two, sometimes three, parts in the year 1670. He records 
5 syslumenn in its South part in the period 1670-1736, and 6 in its South and 
Middle parts in the period 1736-1778. By an ordinance of the king it was redi- 
vided in two, more even, parts (Nordur- and Sudur-M dlasy¥sla) March 29, 1779, 
and has remained so divided after that. 

This division in three parts may be seen on the map (of 1771) adjoining 
Eggert Olafsson’s and Bjarni Palsson’s Reise igiennem Island, cf. also that work 
p. 742, and Olaus Olavius, Oeconomic Reise igiennem ... Island, 1780, p. 429. 

It is interesting to note that the period of political isolation of the South part 
almost coincides with the period of strictly enforced district trading (see next 
page). Of course this isolative force must not be left out of the picture. But since 
the south and the middle part were governed by one s¥slumadur from 1736,and 
since the boundaries were fully discontinued in 1779 it is obvious that after that 
the trade division must have been the chief isolating force. 
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p. 260) it early became customary that certain districts should 
trade with a certain harbor or port, but this division did not be- 
come compulsory until 1684, when every port was allotted a 
well-defined district and any trading with outsiders was pun- 
ished severely. A violation would be punished by flogging, loss 
of property, or even lifelong incarceration in the fortress of 
Bremerholm. This district-trading, as it was called, was strictly 
enforced in the period 1684-1733; after that the rules were 
somewhat liberalized, but practically the trade-districts re- 
mained the same. 

It is self-evident that the better the means of communica- 
tions were between the port and the district allotted to it, and 
the more difficult communications were with harbors outside of 
the district, the less would be the temptation for people to carry 
on smuggling and other intercourse over the district boundaries. 
In Snefellsnes the districts were small, but traffic on a com- 
paratively large scale, and this was a continual hotbed of 
smuggling in spite of all the efforts of the merchants. But Adils 
does not mention one case of smuggling between the districts of 
Djipavogur and ReySdarfjérdur. The geographical position de- 
scribed above is explanation enough. It was in fact easier for 
most people from Breiddalur and Stédvarfjérdur to go to Djtipa- 
vogur, and conversely, it was easier for people of Skriddalur and 
Fdskridsfjérdur to go to Reydarfjérdur. Thus by combined 
efforts of law and nature an effective barrier seems to have been 
made.—According to P. E. Olason, Athugagrein um vidkom- 
ustadi skipa etc. (Alpingistféindi 1929 A pp. 176 ff.) the fol- 
lowing trading places were authorized by law in this order: 
Hornafjérdur October 24, 1879, Breiddalsvik November 30,1883, 
Faskridsfjérdur March 24, 1893, Stédvarfjérdur February 15, 
1895. 

Up to this time the old boundaries must have remained effec- 
tive to a considerable degree. 

The most southwesterly community belonging to the old 
trade district of Djipavogur was Orefi. This community is on 
both sides isolated by desert sand plains and dangerous rivers 
from the glaciers. It is therefore not so surprising to find that 
Orzfi have remained untouched by a change which otherwise has 
spread over all the old district of Djipavogur, viz., the change © 
i, u>e, 6, which we, however, shall discuss later. 
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The question arises: How could the trading journey (chiefly 
twice a year in spring and autumn) alone exert such an amount 
of leveling influence on the language within the district? 

From the discussion above we know that “‘immigrants’’ usu- 
ally seem to stick to their way of speech, and even their children 
may still cling to it. This was the case with the Southern char- 
acteristics 5, d, g, and voiceless 0, /, m, m in Fljétsdaishérad. On 
the other hand we found (e.g., in Borgarfjérdur) that the 
younger generation of ‘‘natives” was adopting the same South- 
ern characteristics in the relatively short period of thirty years 
or even less. An obvious cause was the seasonal migration of 
Southerners to the East and Easterners to the South—often an 
all-year-round exposure to Southern speech. 

But why should the Southerners impose their speech upon 
the Eastern “‘natives” rather than vice versa? And why do we 
find “immigrants” and their children preserving Southern char- 
acteristics, while other “immigrants” will give up Northern 
characteristics like hafdi [hab-d1] sagdi [sag-31] and adopt the 
forms of the neighborhood? 

There can be no doubt that this is due to the fashion set by 
Reykjavik, the capital. This influence is exerted through many 
channels, and we may reasonably think that it is growing ever 
stronger. Probably the few examples we have of very old people 
changing from Southern to Northern speech habits indicate that 
at that time the influence of the capital was but little felt. Now- 
adays about one fourth of the whole population of the island 
lives in Reykjavik and it is the industrial, commercial, and cul- 
tural center of the country. Naturally in the villages on the coast 
the influence will be strongest, but they in turn influence the 
rural districts in the hinterland. 

It seems hardly likely that the trading centers (kaupstadir) 
ever exerted so strong an influence on their respective districts. 
Still, there were complaints about their spoiling the language in 
their immediate vicinity. Thus Eggert Olafsson says in his poem 
Sétt og daudi Islenzkunnart (Kvedi E. Olafssonar . . . 1832, 
p. 126): 

Austr { Fjérdum ferSin sdst, 
fannst par tGngan einna sk4rst, 
Gthreinsan var ei pé gjérd, 


allra-sizt vid Reidarfjér3, 
sama Vogs- og Vopnafjardar vottar jérd. 


* Certainly after 1756; in that summer he traveled in these parts. 
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Vogr of course is DjGpavogur. In his “‘Reise igennem Island . . . 
1772” (p. 823) he reiterates his view that the language is “‘best”’ 
or purest in Austfirdir except in the vicinity of the harbors. 
Vopnafjérdur, Reydarfj., and Berufjérdur with Breiddalur 
where foreign words of German and English origin have been 
adopted. 

And then the trading centers had a long time—almost three 
centuries—to do the work. I would not be surprised either if the 
genealogists could demonstrate a corresponding frequency of in- 
termarriage within the districts, or at any rate in our particu- 
lar case: the district of Djipavogur. 

The district of Reydarfjérdur comprised Skriddalur, Vellir, 
Eidapingh4, and Hjaltastadapinghd, and all the coast from 
Lagarfijé6t to Gvendarnes,—but Jékuldalur, Jékulsdrhlfs, Hré- 
arstunga Fell, and after 1691 Fljétsdalur (to the west of Fljét) 
belonged to the district of Vopnafjérdur. 

As will be seen from this I did all my observations within the 
old district of ReySarfjérdur—Fljétsdalur and Fell excepted, 
but there was nothing in the speech of these two communities 
indicative of the old boundary line. Lagarflj6ét seems not to have 
been as effective a barrier as the mountains encircling Breiddal- 
ur and Stédvarfjérdur. 


4. Northern ko—Eastern hv; Northern [b-3, g-3]— 
Eastern [v-3, q-3] 


A priori one would not think it unlikely that the Northern 
kv might be widespread in the old district of Vopnafjérdur. It is 
true that in Germania xxvu, 273 B. M. Olsen declares that the 
eastern limit of kv coincides with the boundary line between the 
districts Pingeyjar- and Milasyslur, but B. K. pdrdélfsson 
claims (Um fslenskar ordmyndir 4 14. og 15. ld, p. xxxiv) that 
nowadays the feature has spread as far east as Fljétsdalshérad 
“‘where some say kv, others hv.’-—Upon this is based my state- 
ment in A PhSc m1, 269. 

According to this I expected to find a considerable number of 
kv-cases in the northern parts of Hérad (Othérad) and Firdir. 
But I did not. It is true that I found altogether about 25 persons 
using kv, but they were spread over the whole territory, and 
upon investigation turned out to be either “immigrants” from 
the North or having parents from the North or from Reykjavik 
and so on (to be more exact, they originated from Borgarfjérdur 
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vestri, Huinavatnssysla, Skagafjirdur, Eyjafjérdur, pingey- 
jarsysla, Husavik, Fjéll, Nupasveit, Langanesstrandir, and 
Reykjavik). 

To me this hardly amounts to ‘“‘mixed speech’’; I would pre- 
fer to call it traces. But it is possible that &v is more usual in 
Vopnafjérdur, Jékulsdrhlfs, and Hréarstunga, and if I am not 
mistaken B. K. pPérélfsson made his observations just in the 
two latter communities. 

I did not visit Jékuldalur. But I was told by a native, Mr. 
Stefan Eyjélfsson from Bri, who himself used kv (his mother 
was from Pingeyjarsysla), that it was only exceptionally heard 
there. On the other hand he was sure that it was the rule in 
Myvatnssveit. 

It should be noted that if B. M. Olsen is right in his limita- 
tion of this feature, we have there to do with not only the 
boundary line between the two syslur (political districts) but 
also that of the old trading districts of Vopnafjérdur and Hisa- 
vik (see Einokunarverslun, p. 295-297). But after 1700 two 
communities to the northwest of this boundary line used to be- 
long to Vopnafjérdur. 

The second Northern characteristic [g-3] and [b-d]in sagdé 
[sag - 31], Aafdi [hab - 31] was not even so conspicuous as the pre- 
ceding one. I heard only six persons use it, of whom one was an 
old woman native of Fljétsdalur: énegdur [au:naigdyr]. The 
remaining five were from Eyjafjérdur, Husavik [sag-31, but 
hav -31!], Hunavatnss. Reykjavik, and Grindavik (the well- 
known ichthyologist Bjarni Semundsson). I even found a man 
from Skagafjérdur who had entirely given up his Northern and 
said [saq - 31] and [hav - 31] like a born Easterner. 

Furthermore, I was told by Mr. S. Eyjélfsson that [hab - 31, 
sag-31] was unknown in Jékuldalur, Jékuldalsheidi, and 
M®6drudalur. About Grimsstadir he was not sure, but the people 
of My¥vatnssveit were Northern in this respect. 

From the extreme scarceness of [b-3, g-3] as compared to 
kv, added to the fact that not a few who used the latter feature 
did not use the former, it seems probable that a more westerly 
limit must be drawn for [b-3, g-3] than ko. 


5. The change i>e, u>é 


In Fljétsdalshérad3 I found the frequency of this change as 
follows: 
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Observed in total e,8 i total e, 6 





farms indiv. 
Skriddalur 12 30 23 
Vellir 7 18 11 
Skégar 4 7 6 
Fljétsdalur 10 19 8 
Fell 9 14 9 
Eidapinghé 7 10 7 
Hjaltastph. 11 13 10 








Total 60 47 27 111 74 




















From the three colums to the left we learn that of the 60 
farmsteads 47 harbored e, é-speakers but only 27 i, u-speakers. 
Only i, w-speakers were thus found on 13 farmsteads, 14 had 
mixed population, and 33 knew only e, é. 

According to the columns to the right, 74 persons out of 111 
were more or less infected by the change, the rest were i, u- 
speakers. Procentually: i, u:33.3 per cent, e, 6:66.6 per cent. 
This is not quite exact. In reality I found 24 persons “‘little in- 
fected with e, d’’ or ‘‘almost i, w-speakers,’’ and 6 of these I have 
classified under i, w. Thus we find 56 or 50 per cent of all ob- 
served to be decidedly e, 6-speakers, while 31 or 27.9 per cent 
still cling to the old i, u. 

As to the “immigrants,”’ 10 were i, u-speakers (5 from Breiddal- 
ur, the rest from Seydisfjérdur, Skagafjérdur, Hinavatnssysla, 
Borgarfjérdur vestra, and Sudursveit), but 13 e, é-speakers (5 
from Breidd., 3 from Alftafjérdur, the remaining from Mjéa- 
fjérdSur, Husavik, Arness¥sla, Sudursveit, and Hornafjérdur). 
The “‘immigrants’”’ thus are of no importance for the question. 

Of greater importance is the age of the speakers. There are 
more i, u-speakers among the old generation than among the 
young. By dividing my material roughly into young (I have very 
few examples under twenty years!), middle-aged, and old I came 
to the following conclusions: 

i, u-speakers: 10 young 9 middle-aged 18 old ca. 50 per cent old 
e, 6-speakers: 17 young 31 middle-aged 26 old ca. 35 per cent old 

Before leaving Fljétsdalshérad the remark might be made 
that Fljétsdalur appears to be the most conservative community 
in regard to this change. 
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In LoSmundarfjérdur I observed 7 persons on 5 farmsteads; 
all were t, u-speakers. In connection herewith I might mention 
3 old women hailing from this place (over 60) whom I knew 
elsewhere, all employing i, u; p, ¢, k, and the voiced sounds 3, /, 
m,n+p,t, k. 

In Borgarfjérdur I visited 10 farmsteads, on 7 there were 
e, é-speakers only,3 were mixed,and 5 retained i, «. Altogether 19 


speakers were observed, 11 of whom turned out to be e, é- 
speakers, 8 emplying i, «.—A teacher in the primary school of 
Borgarfjérdur complained over the “Aljédvillur”’ i.e., mistakes 
in the spelling of 4, u. 

Thus we find i, « still preserved by 42.1 per cent of speakers 
in Borgarfjérdur alone, but if we include LoSmundarfjérdur, we 
get the high percentage of 57.7 per cent for the whole area. 

In Reydarfjérdur I found 3 native e, é-speakers, 4 “‘immi- 
grants’’ from Vellir, Fljétsdalur, Skriddalur, also e, é-speakers. 
On the other hand there was the veterinary doctor from 
Faskradsfjérdur, and the old man from Hornafjérdur, both i, 
u-speakers. Thus 7 e, 6:2 1, u. 

In Eskifjérdur I found 3 native e, é-speakers. Besides that 
there were 6 “immigrant” e, é-speakers (from Nordfj. 2, Breidd. 
2, Skridd, and Hafnarfj.), and 5 “‘immigrant”’ i, u-speakers (from 
Breidd. 2, DjGpavogur, Vellir, and Fnjéskadalur). Altogether 9 
e, 6:5 4, u. 

I may add that K. Andrésson, E. Bjérnsson, and R. Beck 
—all natives of Reydarfj.-EskifjérSur—are probably all origi- 
nally e, é-speakers. Thus the percentage of native i, u-speakers 
is 0, but if we include the “‘immigrants”’ it is ca. 27 per cent, ora 
little lower than what we found for Fljétsdalshérad. 

From Breiddalur I found 5 e, é-speakers, and 7 i, u-speakers. 
From memory I can add at least 4 to the former, and 3 to the 
latter. That makes 9 e, 6:10 i, u. Percentage of 7, u-speakers 
52.6 per cent. 

The people from Berufjérdur (the farmstead) are e, é- 
speakers. The 3 persons from Alftafjérdur (in Skriddalur) are 
e, é-speakers. 

I have already mentioned that the limit of this change to the 
Southwest is Breidamerkursandur (see my art. in A PhSc, III). 
The limits to the North are not so definitely known. I heard a 
girl from Langanesstrandir use e, 6. 
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In EskifjérSur I met a teacher, Mr. Karl Jénsson, from 
Fnjéskadalur [hnjous-gada:lyr], Sudur-pingeyjarsysla. Ac- 
cording to him the “‘hljédvilla’’ (i.e., i>e, u>6) is common also 
in Nordur- pingeyjarsysla. 

Another teacher, Mrs. Vilborg Sigurdardéttir—a native of 
Fljétsdalur (cp. p. 541 and 548)—but living in Olafsfjérdur, a vil- 
lage of ca. 500 on the western shore of Eyjafjérdur, told me that 
also there the children had trouble with the orthography of i,u. 
This shows what was to be expected on account of conditions 
in Reykjavik, that the change will be found in the fishing vil- 
lages all around the coast. 

Apparently the change i>e, u>é has sprung up inde- 
pendently both in the East and the Southwest. In the Southwest 
the center of origin seems to have been Reykjavik (H6lmurinn) 
and Hafnarfjérdur with the fishing centres on Reykjanes 
(Sudurnes). Thence the change has spread to the north, pre- 
sumably first to Hvité in Borgarfjérdur, the boundary of the 
old trading district of Hélmurinn. How far north it now reaches 
is not known. Likewise it has spread east to the communities 
west of Olfus4, which early began to carry on trade with 
Reykjavik, although they really belonged to the district of 
Eyrarbakki (see Einokunarverslun, pp. 262-265). Otherwise the 
old district of Eyrarbakki is remarkably free from this change. 

In the East the centers from which the change might have 
most likely spread were Reydarfjérdur and Djipavogur. It is 
possible that the relative frequency of i, u-speakers in Fljéts- 
dalur and especially Borgarfjérdur-Lodmundarfjérdur is an in- 
dication of this. But one would have expected more of the 
change in Breiddalur right in between the two centers. It is also 
very queer that in Sudursveit, the extreme southwest, the change 
is more common than in Hornafjérdur. Obviously there are 
still riddles to be solved regarding this change. 

I can imagine that some would object to my theory that e, 
arose and spread originally within the limits of certain trade 
districts, on the ground that the change did not originate until 
after the old districts had broken to pieces. 

These observations might seem to be well founded since the 
limits were not in force after 1733 and theoretically the last 
trace of monopoly was abolished in 1852. But I have already 
shown that up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
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district of Djipavogur remained practically the same. It is not 
definitely known when #, « began to turn e, é in the East, but it 
must have been before the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
is significant that among the American-Icelanders of today 
(whose parents emigrated in thousands during the years 1872- 
1876, many from the East of Iceland) the change is extremely 
common. 

In Saga Reykjavikur 1, p. 167 Klemens Jénsson says about 
a certain Gudny Gisladéttir, usually called ‘‘maddama Gvint 
Miller’: ““Gudn¥ was an eminent old lady, but her manners 
and speech never left any in doubt that her roots were in the 
Reykjavik of the first half of the century (i.e., the nineteenth 
century).’’ Obviously she was called Gvinf because she pro- 
nounced her name that way herself. 


Mixed speech 


To understand how different dialect features gain ground it 
is not of least importance to know their point of departure with- 
in the speech of an individual, and individuals who have mixed 
speech are therefore of special importance. In the following I 
shall bring together whatever material I chanced to get on this 
point; unfortunately it is very meager, as my chief concern was 
to study the geographical spread of the features. 

1. p, t, k~b, d, g—lI have already remarked that I found 4 
persons of mixed speech, one in Skriddalur and three in Eskifjér6- 
ur. In the speech of the first named I have noted the examples 
vetur [ve:tyr], but sannleika [san:lei-ga] remarking that he 
seemed to use 5, d, g in unstressed position as in latter parts of 
compounds. From the old farmer at Eskifjérdur I have noted 
down: utan, ut [yé:tan, utat], but Uklega, dt f vatn, tileftir 
li:gleqa, u:adi'vahtn, u:dehdrr]. Obviously ¢ tends to become 
d in compounds or phrases if surrounded by voiced sounds 
(vowels). To this I may add my own usage. Under the accent I 
use p, t, k, but with the loss of accent these may turn to 3, d, g, 
e.g., geta [ge:ta] but eg get ekki komid [je:'gedagt'ko:m1d], 
eg veit ekki [je:'veida'gt). 

2. Voiced 3, 1, m, m~voiceless 3, 1, n, m+ , t, k.—Re- 
garding this feature I have a little more material, as I found no 
less than 27 persons of mixed speech. Instead of enumerating all 
the words listed I shall first give a summary of the sound com- 
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binations noting how many persons used them, and then dis- 
cuss individual cases. 
Voiced Voiceless 
3: 1 6k 1 pk 
1: 7 Ip, 1 It, 9 lk 3 Ip, 3 It, 12 lk 


m: 3 mp, 15 mt, 1 mp, 8 mt 
n: 16 nt 12 nt 
n: 3 nt, 9 lant, 6 nk 1 lant, 4 pk, 2 einkva®,-kvér 


This seems all very confusing, but I think three facts can be re- 
lied upon: (1) [Jk, lg] in folk, stailka, mjélka seems to be preferred 
to [Ik]; (2) [mt] in skemtilegur, skemtun fimtén, skamt seems more 
usual than [md, mt]-fimtén might be influenced by fimm; (3) 
langt (lauy-t, laun-t] is much more usual than [lauy -t]. I have 
no doubt that the voiced sound is preserved by analogy to other 
forms of the adj-adv- stem lJangur [laun-gyr]. I have heard 
[laun - t] even in the speech of a pure Southerner. 

It is not hard to see why /élk, stulka mj6lk(a) tend to be pro- 
nounced with the voiceless sounds. For as we have shown these 
are gaining ground, nothing is therefore more natural than to 
find them in words of greatest frequency in everyday speech as 
these undoubtedly are. The 7 examples of [Ip] all occurred in the 
word stelpa. The [It] occurs (voiced) in strjélt neuter of strjdll, 
acc. strjélan, and (voiceless) in malt (pp. of mala, meldi, twice), 
veilt, neuter of veill acc. veilan. 

Finally I shall mention some observations indicating an in- 
fluence of the pitch or speech-melody on the voicing of these 
consonants. In H6fdi, Vellir I noticed that the farmer sometimes 
employed the voiced sounds under high pitch, the voiceless ones 
along with low pitch. Later on I found more examples, e.g., the 
farmer at Setberg, Fell: féjkinu (low pitch)—but: ekki fleira 
folki; the good wife at Arnkelsstadir, Vellir: badstofu-lampann 
—but: pa(3) var stér lampi; the farmer at Hleinargardur, 
Eidapingha: bad er einso(g) vant er—but: hefd(i) ekki krnar 
vantad; the farmer at Gagnst68, Hjaltastadapingh4: pa(d) er 
s(v)o grunt—but: annars er 5a(d) dsku(p) grunt; the farmer at 
Litluvik, Borgarfjérdur: Jan(g)t (high pitch)—but: seigt with 
low pitch. Whether this is a real tendency or simply a curious 
coincidence remains to be seen. 

3. i,u~e 6.—It is often difficult to decide whether you hear 
i, u or e, 6, for there are numerous shades of these sounds whether 
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monophthongic or diphthongic. Thus I have noted down three 
vowel shades in hestur [hes -dyr], mikill [me:kjtd]], hitta [hthd:a] 
(Mr. S. Benediktsson Hofstrénd, Borgarfjérdur, and similarly 
hestur [hes - dvr), litur [le:dyr], bystur [bis-dyr], the old farmer 
at Eyjélfsstadir, Vellir). In Beitrage zur Phonetik der isl. Sprache 
I have shown experimentally that the short vowels ceteris 
paribus are more open than the long. Still I did not use different 
phonetic symbols for e in lestur and lesa, but followed the prac- 
tice of Bléndal’s Ordabék. The e from i hardly ever becomes so 
open as ¢ in hestur, whereas this may sometimes happen with 
the old e in words like Jeka, med (an old farmer in BreiSdalur). 

Sometimes an i, u-speaker may lapse into an e, 4, and vice 
versa. And it must not be forgetten that the change does not oc- 
cur unless the vowel is long and stressed—at any rate I have not 
yet heard any exception to that rule. One of the best examples 
I noted down at Raudholt, Eidapingha (the farmer): ba(d) var 
'‘skelyrdi.—but: je(g) byst ekki vid a(d) pvt skilyrdi verdi full- 
negt, where the relative shortness in the long phrase saves the 
i. Similarly: par fyrir utan ('par-fir:6: tan). In a phrase like 
mikid til [mr1gt(3)'te:/] (teacher, Rey®Sarfjérdur), or mikid 
misjafnt [m1grd'me:sjamt] (farmer, Skriddalur), mikid is an 
unstressed adverb, and so the [1] is saved. I have noted three 
other examples of mikid, mikil with i retained, perhaps the 7 
of the ending also helps to preserve it. Parallel to mikid til is 
snia vid ('ve: 3], and audvitad [jyd -'ve:tad] with a heavy stress 
on the medial syllable. When words like these or others contain- 
ing i occur at the end of a phrase, before a pause, the vowel 
invariably will be long and changed to e. Considering this and 
bearing in mind the way little children usually learn to speak— 
by echoing the last word spoken before them—it is easy to see 
why the change so readily is adopted by the children. 

The i and u of the endings would deserve a special study, for 
they also waver between close and open sounds of various quali- 
ties. When stressed by rhythmical causes they will undergo the 
same changes as the stressed vowels; e.g., ofan yfir ['o:ntver] 
(housewife, Gislastadir, Vellir, but: swmur [sy:myr)). Even a 
person otherwise employing i, « may use é, 6 in the endings, such 
is the case with the celebrated poet and speaker G. Fridjénsson 
4 Sandi. Other i, u-speakers: Rundlfur! ['ry:noulvgr] (housewife, 
Hafrafell, Fell), -syni [-st: ne], suwmir—but: banir [bu: ner]. 





Einarsson 


Diphthongs 


1. The long vowels [1:, €:, ¥:, 5:, 0:] all tend to become 
diphthongs when stressed. Examples: 
[1:] vika [vre:ka], mikid [m(i)e:kj1d] (housewife, Gfslasta®ir, 
Vellir) 
bita [bie:ta, bee:ta], skyr [sgee:r] (farmer and wife Borg, 
Skriddalur) 
skip [sgte:p] (housewife Bét, Fell, farmer Kollaleira, 
Reydarfjérdur) 
vid [vie:5], fyrir [fee:rtr], til [tre:1],—but skrifa [sgre: va] 
(farmer Eskifjérdur) 
[e:] verid [vee:r1d], eru [ee:ry], lesa [lte:sa] (farmer Eskifjérd- 
ur) 
[y:] utan [yé:tan], (farmer Eskifjérdur) 
[6:] ségur [syé:qyr] (farmer Hafurs4, Skdégar), sjé [sjyé:] 
(farmer Eskifjérdur). 
[o:] svoleidis [suo:lei-d1s, ofa [uo:da] (lady Hjaltastadur, 
Hjaltast ph). 
brota [broo: da] (farmer Borg, Skriddalur) 
svo [suo:] (farmer Hafurs4, Skégar) 
opinn (uo: bin] (lady ReySdarfjérdur) 
kominn (koo: mim], Oslé6 [uo:slou:] (farmer Eskifjérdur) 
ad koma [a'k9: ma] (a little boy Eskifjérdur). 


All these diphthongs are of the same general type: the first 
element is narrower than the second. The stress is level or un- 
decided. The placing of the length mark does not mean that the 
second element is longer than the first, but that the whole 
diphthong is long. 

As will be seen from my jottings [1:] and [e:], [y:] and [6:] 
tend to produce a similar type of diphthongs, that is only a 
corollary to the rulei>e, u>d. 

How widespread this tendency is I do not venture to decide, 
but judging by the impression of foreigners (e.g., Biirgel-Good- 
win, Svenska Landsm4l 1905 and 1908) it seems to be country 
wide. Still, the simple vowels are undoubtedly in use also, and 
most of the examples above struck me as unusual, e.g., the 
diphthong [uo] in ofa, opinn. Probably the number of instances 
of 4 and o diphthongs indicates the preponderance of these types 
at any rate I must have been most struck by them. 
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It is interesting to see that 2 in svo is absorbed or fused with 
the first element of the diphthong [uo: J. 

Only in one case (takmérk [taa:k-] farmer Eskifjérdur) I 
thought I noticed a somewhat similar diphthongization of a, 
but it is very uncertain. 

2. There is another type of diphthongs, often triphthongs, 
which nobody has mentioned before, as far as I know. That does 
not imply that they have not been noticed, for people employing 
them have long been described with the epithet fastmeltur 
“hardspeaking,’’ although that term probably covers more than 
this diphthongization. 

These diphthongs arise under the stress out of the Old 
Icelandic long vowels and diphthongs: #, @, ei, ey, 4, 6, % before 
a consonant by the development of a glide between the [i] or 
[u] and the consonant. This glide seems to be of a mixed articu- 
lation but after [i] it may be a little bit fronted, and rounded 
after [u]. My spelling wavers, as I did not know at first what to 
do with this phenomenon, but I have not tried any normalizing. 
f{i:] stda [si:ada (old lady Geirélfsstadir, Skriddalur) 

litil [li:atil] hoftum [xwi:ttym] (old lady Hafursé, Skégar) 
rtkur (ri: ak yr] (housewife Hafrafell, Fell) 
lgsa [li: asa] (farmer Eskifjérdur), bdfta [bi: ata] (boy Eskifj.) 
elai:] fer henni [fai:1 ren:1], erin [ai:artm] (old lady Hafursé) 
eilei:] nei-net! [nei:1 nei] (old lady Geirélfssta®ir) 
nei-nei! [nei:one!], heiman [hei:aman], Einar [ei:onar] 
(old lady Hafurs4) 
djau:] No example. 
6[ou:] ar sjénam [ur'sjou :a nym] (old lady Hafursé) 
t{u:] #t[u:yt], hastd [hu:tsrd)], kisinu [hu:tsmy], (old lady 
Geirélfsstadir) 
Galtastadir zt {'u:at] (housewife Bét, Fell) 
his [hu:as], bufa[pu:ava] (old lady Hafursé) 
uti[u:ati or u: ate] (farmer Hafursé) 
sudin [su:adin], at f vatn (u:ddi'vahtn], ut [u:3t],—but 
titeftir [u: dehd:1r] (farmer Eskifjérdur). 

A good deal of this undoubtedly is individual; thus it was by 
far most pronounced in the two cases of the old lady at Hafursé4, 
who was exceedingly ‘‘fastmelt,”’ and of the old farmer at Eski- 


fjérdur, who otherwise spoke a dialect almost entirely of his 
own. 
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Still I have no doubt examples will be found elsewhere. I 
remember a schoolmate from Hornafjérdur who said ben 
[bai:on], and the not unusual form q@i of the interjection @ e.g. 
@i, pegidu, oh, keep quiet, testifies to the same tendency. 


Speech-melody 


According to Eggert Olafsson (Reise igiennem Island p. 
823-824, cf. also V. p. Gislason, /slensk endurreisn, p. 285) the 
stress and speech-melody in the East (Austfirdir) is peculiar and 
resembles mostly Norwegian, while people from other parts of 
the country look upon it as a bad habit; “‘still’”” he adds, “this 
bad habit is as old as the language itself.’’ 

Similarly Jén Olafsson from Grunnavik says in his Ortho- 
graphia Islandica (AM 435 fol. p. 21, written ca. 1733, cf. Jén 
Helgason, Jén Olafsson fra Grunnavik pp. 71 ff.) that “‘there (in 
Austfirdir) are still many archaisms (formyrdi) and the speech- 
melody (téninn) which still survives in Norway in certain 
places.”’ 

What do they mean by this? 

The Reverend Jakob Kristinsson, Headmaster of the School 
at Eidar called my attention to an intonation he had often been 
struck by, being an “immigrant” from Eyjafjérdur. As an ex- 
ample he gave the sentence: er hann kominn with a high tone or 
pitch on the ending, where he would apply the high tone on the 
root syllable: er hann kominn. 

Here are some very illustrative cases heard elsewhere: 

The farmer H6fn, Borgarfjérdur: eru ber dfrar, talsvert, vélarnar 

[vje:ladnar]. Also: d3ur [au: 3¢r], bunir (bu: ner]. 

The farmer Birnufell, Fell: svoleidis [so: lei - Ses}. 
The farmer Hafrafell, Fell: ba(d) var létid, etli bad ekki [ahdlipa 
gt], 4 Galtastédum. 

It looks as if the last-named carries this peculiarity to an 
excess, at any rate his speech-melody is the subject of imitation 
by versatile tongues in the neighborhood. 

It seems not unlikely that this was the kind of intonation 
meant by the grammarians of the eighteenth century and com- 
pared by them to the Norwegian intonation. And it is probably 
also this intonation, which Hegstad considered to be the same 
as the so-called gravis accent of the Norwegian (see Bettrige 
zur Phonetik der isl. Sprache pp. 120 f. And, true enough, all 
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the examples above should have gravis, except 6dur< 4dr and 
var. 

Still I am more inclined to think that we have here to do 
with a special type of sentence intonation, whatever its exact 
force and meaning is. The examples show that it is not confined 
to questions. 


Individual types of speech 


Finally I shall describe two of the most original individual 
types of speech that I met with. They afford interesting ex- 
amples of sound changes, which, once created, seem doomed to 
failure except within the narrow boundaries of a family group. 

The first of these I found in a family of Stéra-Sandfell, Skri3- 
dalur. It was a family of four brothers and one sister, besides 
the old parents, of whom, however, only the mother showed the 
peculiarity. This pecularity consists of changing p, t, k>b, d, g 
after the voiced liquids and nasals in the combinations /p, /k, 
mt, nt, etc., before a vowel: stelpa [sdel-ba] f6lkid [foul - gr], 
stulka [sdul-ga], skemtilegur [sgem-dil.egyr], vanta [van-da] 
etc. This type is thus intermediary between the Northern with 
(Ip, lk, mt], etc., and the Southern with []b, ]g, md] etc. The 
members of the family were not strictly consistent in the use of 
their special type; sometimes they dropped into the Northern 
type, which was the type used by the father. A sister of the 
mother, at Litla-Sandfell, used all three types: f6/kid [foul - g13, 
foul-kj1d, and fou]-g1d]; but another family at Stéra-Sandfell 
had been quite immune to the change. 

Other characteristics of our family were: Southern 6, d, 
g:fljétlega [fijou:dleqa], votlent [vo:dlent], etc.; ¢,é:misjafnt 
[me:sjamt] (the father). The boys said Bjarni [bjardn1] for the 
usual [bjad-n1], and I observed the same [rdn] - form also else- 
where in Skriddalur and Skégar, but I am inclined to think that 
this is a “‘learned”’ pronunciation from the schools. 

The second and still more peculiar case was the speech of the 
old farmer at Eskifjérdur. He is said to have inherited it from 
his father, who lived at Helgustadir, ReySarfjérdur, and to share 
it with a brother, who lives in Hafnarfjérdur. These are the 
chief characteristics of his speech: 

1. A short vowel is cut off short with a voiceless end or & 
before the long or halflong 6, d, g—In normal speech this hap- 
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pens only before the long or halflong p, ¢, k. Examples: morgni 

[mohd-n1], smdggast [snéhg:ast], mefnilegana [nehb-leanal, 

leggja [lehg:a], rigning [rthg-ning], bryggjuna [brihg: yna], mell 

[mehd -]], Are@ddur (hraihd: yr], wll [yhd-]], dllum [éhd-lym] 

aflid [ahb- led]. This is the most unusual of all his peculiarities. 

Still it is not without parallels. In Breiddalur I met an old man 

from Sudursveit or Sida, who said: sigg [sthg: or sthk:], and trav- 

elling through Skaftafellss¥sla I have noted down the form 
fyklingur for fyglingur. Moreover when Arnbjérg becomes 

Attojirg [aht - bjérg] (Vestfirdir) or arnhéfddttur becomes atinefd- 

éttur [ahd-nevSouhdpr] (as in Breiddalur) it is the same 

change. 

2. The combination gd sometimes becomes [q-d] as in Vest- 
firdir: sagdi [saq-d1]. This peculiarity has been noted also in 
the speech of another old man in Eskifjérdur. 

3. [pg] instead of usual [nk] in einkasalan [ein -gasa:lam]. 
Here then he shows a usage similar to that of the people at 
Sandfell. But otherwise he shows Northern usage: fimtén, vont, 
lan(g)t, mjélk, 6malt etc. with voiced m, n,1, and p, t, k. 

4. As to p, t, k~bd, d, g his usage wavers: utan[yé:tan]|— 
but: /tklega [li: gleqa], sé#teftir [u: d-]. 

5. As to his vowels: 

(a) All the long stressed vowels, except the high ones: [i] and 
{u] (and diphthongs ending in [i], [u]) are diphthongized (see 
Diphthongs 1) fyrir [fee:rir], Osl6 [us:slou:]. The diph- 
thongs representing 1, e;u, 6 are confused. 

(b) Between the high vowels [i, u] (also in diphthongs) and a fol- 
lowing consonant a glide is developed (see Diphthongs 2) 
sédin [su: adr], lfsa [li: asa]. 

(c) -ogi gives [oi: jr], not [o: jr]: Sogid [soi: j13]. 

(d) Diphthongs sometimes become monophthongs (or diph- 
thongization does not take place) in compounds: aurledja 
[yr:lodja), dteftir [u:d-], but az [uot]. 

A similar monophthongization I noticed in the speech of the 
old Hornafjérdur “immigrant,” ReySarfjérdur: kaupmadur 
({kyhb: ma:dyr], but drakaup [-kéy:p]. His i and u were un- 
usually narrow (high) and correspondingly his e and 6 werc high 
In misték [m1:styk] the é was even narrowed to [y]. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 





REVIEWS 


Dre ENGLIscHE LITERATUR IM MITTELALTER. Von Dr. Hans 
Hecht und Dr. L. L. Schiicking. Wildpark-Potsdam: Aka- 
demische Verlags gesellschaft Athenaion, 1927. 


The extraordinary interest which has been taken in medieval 
English literature during the last half-century has produced 
many excellent editions of early English texts, fruitful investi- 
gations of sources and analogues, the compilation of valuable 
bibliographies, and the writing of authoritative literary histo- 
ries. Stopford Brooke, ten Brink, Brandl, and Schofield have as 
historians of the early periods furnished indispensable aids. 
However, notwithstanding the service they have rendered, no 
one conversant with the subject is likely to minimize the diffi- 
culty of writing a new authoritative history of English literature 
from the beginnings to the Renaissance. 

In the volume before us Professors Hecht and Schiicking 
have written a book that is not only authoritative but popular 
in the best sense of the word. The latter has contributed to the 
coéperative enterprise a section of twenty chapters on Anglo- 
Saxon and Early Middle English literature, to which Professor 
Hecht has added sections on the Fourteenth Century and the 
Close of the Middle Ages. The two scholars have worked so well 
together that the book is noteworthy for the unity of its ruling 
ideas and the continuity of its interest. In its skilful correlations 
and transitions, it not only bridges those early periods that our 
more accustomed terminology and some of our criticism have 
tended to keep apart, but it integrates suggestively the literary 
and social history of the time. One might note, for example, 
what is said on page 51 of the development in the Middle Eng- 
lish period of motifs already employed in Anglo-Saxon literature. 
Illustrative, too, of the authors’ critical method is Professor 
Schiicking’s comment upon the naive democracy of The Fates 
of Men and Professor Hecht’s recognition of an Avsgleich in 
Death and Life between the school of the Gawain poet and the 
imitators of Langland. Evidently the authors, while au courant 
of the literature of their subject, have the courage of independ- 
ent judgments. Professor Hecht, for example, in spite of all that 
has been written to the contrary still believes that Chaucer met 
Petrarch at Padua. However, differences of opinion on such mat- 
ters are of little moment in comparison with the fresh approach 
and the critical imagination of which the volume gives evidence 
at every turn. 

One cannot speak too highly of the format of the book and 
of its wealth of illustrations. Of these there are no fewer than one 
hundred and five, not counting the eight Tafeln, three of which 
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are color reproductions. At the end of the book are Literaturean- 
gaben and a full Register. In every respect this beautiful and 
highly serviceable volume is worthy of the excellent Handbuch 
series to which it belongs. 

H. S. V. JoNEs 


LONDON IM MITTELALTER Von Dr. Kurt Knoll. [Wiener Bei- 
trige zur englischen Philologie, herausgegeben von Karl 
Luick, tv1 Band.] Wien und Leipzig, 1932. 


The sources for English history have almost nothing to say 
about London before the second half of the third century; but 
Dr. Knoll is doubtless correct in his opinion that the famous city 
had already by that time attained a respectable age. It must, he 
believes, have had its origin in British times, but he is willing 
to grant that the pre-Roman town was probably not an im- 
portant place. Information is also scant for the earlier centuries 
of the Saxon age, but there is no reason to believe that it did not 
enjoy a continued though perhaps a somewhat troubled exist- 
ence. In the Norman period London came to be recognized as 
holding a special position in the kingdom and was allowed a 
certain measure of self government which later monarchs found 
it expedient to increase. The story of how the Londoners ob- 
tained these privileges for their city and how they managed to 
maintain them in the face of strong opposition from some of the 
Angevin kings is told with understanding and in all necessary 
detail. 

Dr. Knoll’s volume will serve as an excellent introduction to 
the study of a subject that seems to have been neglected by con- 
tinental historians. It is, however, something more than a trea- 
tise on medieval London; a large part of the work deals with 
the changing conditions among the English people and with the 
more significant policies of the English government. In the 
preparation of his narrative the author seems to have depended 
chiefly on secondary sources; unfortunately his authorities are 
in part somewhat antiquated, and his discussion, therefore, does 
not always present the best current opinion on controverted 
subjects. His views, for example, on the origin of the bicameral 
system are apparently derived from Stubbs; but since the pub- 
lication of A. F. Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament Stubbs has 
not been regarded as a safe guide in all matters of parliamentary 
history. 

L. M. LARson 
University of Illinois 
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Die Uberlieferung und Entstehung der Thidrekssaga von Dietrich 
von Kralik. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1931. 
Rheinische Beitriige und Hiilfsbiicher zur germanischen 
Philologie und Volkskunde herausg. v. Th. Frings, R. Meiss- 
ner und J. Miiller. Band 19. 


The present study in the tradition and formation of Thidreks- 
saga (Ths) forms, according to the author, only one link in the 
chain of broader studies covering the whole field of the German 
heroic poetry on which not only the Ths but also the Nibelungen- 
lied is based. 

We know the Ths from the following sources: (1) a defective 
Norwegian parchment MS. from the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, written in Bergen, but now preserved in Stockholm (Mb) ; 
(2) many Icelandic paper MSS. from the seventeenth century 
(1), two of which (A and B) are important as copies of thir- 
teenth century MSS. (3) a Swedish translation (Sw) made 
shortly before 1448, extant in two MSS. 

The Norwegian-Icelandic texts were edited by Unger (Chris- 
tiania, 1853) and Bertelsen (K¢benhavn, 1905-11); the Swedish 
by Hyltén Cavallius (Stockholm, 1850). 

Although thus the sources from which the Ths is known are 
not very many, their composition and interrelation have long 
been a baffling and much discussed problem to students of 
Scandinavian and German literature. 

The critics are at once plunged into the most difficult prob- 
lems in explaining the genesis of the oldest text extant: M0. It 
is palpably written by five hands, but the important thing is, 
that it represents two redactions of the saga, of which the first 
is represented by the hands 1-2 and the second by all the rest. 
These two redactions are designated Mb* and Mb* because they 
are usually ascribed to the scribes number 2 and 3. That they 
actually represent different redactions of the saga is proved, 
apart from other things, by the fact that two chapters appear 
in both versions, but in different form and in different setting. 

The first editor of Ths (Unger, 1853) was not, however, aware 
of this complexity of Mb. He regarded it as an original work 
from which both the Icelandic MSS. and the Swedish translation 
were directly derived. 

But already G. Storm (Sagnkredsene om Karl den Store oz 
Didrik af Bern, 1874) had discovered the essential difference 
between Mb? and M8’, and moreover the fact that Md* was more 
closely related to AB than was Mé*. In “Nye Studier over 
Thidreks Saga,”’ Aarbéger f. n. Oldk., 1877 (p. 299 ff.), he proved 
furthermore that the Icelandic group, AB often had preserved 
a more original wording than Mb, which thus could not be 
looked upon as an original from which AB was descended. Fi- 
nally he showed (in Norsk Historisk Tidskrift 2. 11. 1880, pp. 
185 ff.) that the Swedish translation was based upon Méd and 
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had been made after that very MS. in the monastery of Vad- 
stena, Sweden, shortly before 1448. 

On the other hand Ungerz's line of thought was continued by 
Freutler (in Germania xx (1875) pp. 151 ff.). He supposed 
and tried to prove that Mb was the direct source of AB as well 
as Sw. But he also recognized the essential difference of Mb? and 
M b®, and considered M6 to be an unfinished copy of the original 
work, whereas 6° was the work of a man who not only wanted 
to tell the story to its end, but also wished to revise some of the 
tales told in the first part (78). 

Five years later came Klockhoff’s Studier ofuer Thidreks 
Saga af Bern (Upsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1880). Klockhoff found 
that Sw in numerous cases was closer to AB than M8, and thus 
could not be a direct descendant of Mb, this in spite of the im- 
portant fact that Sw shows the same caesura in the middle as 
does Mb (=M#?+Mb'). 

Ten years later Boer (in Arkiv f. nm. fil 7 (1891) p. 205 ff.) 
denied that there was any such caesura in Sw: he grouped to- 
gether 6°, AB, and Sw as against M0d*. Later on (Die Sagen 
von Ermanrich und Dietrich von Bern, 1910, p. 308 ff.) he modi- 
fied this view to suit the constructions of Bertelsen (Om Didrik 
af Berns sagas oprindelige skikkelse, omarbejdelse oghAnd- 
skrifter, 1902). Bertelsen constructs on Klockhofi’s basis: in his 
opinion only M6? represents the unspoiled original, both Md and 
Sw are mixed products, but also Mb* and AB are copies of older 
mixed versions. 

Out of these complicated theories H. de Boor (Zfd A 60 
(1924) p. 81 ff.) and H. Hempel (Beitrige zs. Gesch. d. deutschen 
Spr. u. Lit. 48 (1924) p. 414 ff.) tried to show new ways. H. de 
Boor presupposes that the originator of the story began by col- 
lecting and writing up as special-sagas the German tales or 
poems, which were his ultimate source, and only after that be- 
gan composing the comprehensive saga from these parcels. This 
final work—unfinished—is represented by M0. Later on another 
man added M68’ by utilizing the individual tales left by his prede- 
cessor. 4/6 thus would be the original work of two men. Later 
Mb was revised by a third man, who also drew upon the original 
hoard of tales for additions to Mb. This revision, then, became 
the source of AB and Sw. 

While H. de Boor thus still follows Klockhoff in assuming a 
special relationship between AB and Sw, this relationship is 
flatly denied by Hempel, who attributes the instances in ques- 
tion to chance and to occasional drawing upon the German 
prototypes by the Swedish translator. Instead Hempel returns 
to the arrangement of Storm: Sw is a straight descendant of 
Mb; Mb and AB have a common source (= Y?), which, like the 
source of Md? (= Y"), is a version of the original (= X.). 

At this point Kralik’s study sets in. He goes further on the 
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way indicated by Storm and Hempel, and his account of the 
origin of the saga is somewhat as follows: 

The sagaman who first formed the tales into a rough draft 
shortly after 1250 died before he could rewrite this draft and 
mold it according to his final intentions. Hence the repetitions 
and inconsistencies of the saga. Shortly after his death a re- 
visor revised the portion *Mb? (immediate source of M5*); he 
used not only the draft of the sagaman, but also his collection 
of tales, from which that draft was ultimately drawn. This re- 
visor was a good writer, his composition was pragmatic and 
concise, he did not hesitate to leave out irrelevant matter. But 
whether he also died or was removed from Bergen one thing is 
sure: he completed only about half the work. Under his guidance 
is the MS. MB? written, it breaks off abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence. 

The,scribe M}* has then undertaken to complete the story. 
Also he had recourse to the sagaman’s original draft, but he 
used it with respect, not daring or willing to amend even the 
most glaring inconsistencies. But with the same respect he also 
treated the revisor’s MS. (Mb), as is obvious from the way he 
smoothed over the joint of the two texts. 

Thus Kralik arrives at the following stemma: 


x(=*Mb* [AB]}) 








Sw 


The history of the problem has shown us how difficult it has 
been for scholars to arrive at anything approaching a common 
result: they have actually differed on major as well as minor 
questions. Keeping this in mind one is, to say the least, sur- 
prised at the confidence with which the author appraises his 
results. The reviewer has not, of course, been able to make any 
study of the MSS., but it seems to him that Kralik’s own argu- 
ment is not free from weaknesses. As an example may be taken 
the way in which Kralik explains the attitude and method of the 
first ‘‘sagaman”’ forming the original draft of Ths. 

Having collected his material the Sagaman worked from the 
beginning upon a plan of the saga, laid out along rather simple 
lines, where there was not much room for digressions or stories 
not strictly pertaining to the theme. But as he went along these 
stories haunted him, and he frequently wrote them down, in- 
tending to correct his original draft accordingly. This, according 
to Kralik, explains the stories and incidents told twice, often in 
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quite a different way. Now it so happens that these doublets 
mostly belong to M8’; it looks as if the Sagaman adhered strictly 
enough to his original lines of composition in M6’. 

Here several objections might be raised. 

Why was the sagaman consistently concise and pragmatic in 
the first part of the work but equally consistently compilatory 
in the latter half? Kralik answers: because it was only after he 
had proceeded for a certain time with his original plan that he 
realized its drawbacks and began to mend them. But why, then, 
must he, having adopted this method of fuller treatment give 
double and inconsistent versions of the same incident in this 
latter half of the work, as for instance in so important a case 
as the death of the hero? Kralik tries hard to explain this (p. 38) 
but with little success. 

And then another still more important thing: Kralik blames 
Klockhoff and Bertelsen rightly for assuming a similar ‘“‘Re- 
daktionsmischung . . . durch Zufall auf zwei Stufen der Uber- 
lieferung”’ (p. 8). But it seems to me that he is not far from 
falling in the same error when he assumes on the basis of M0? 
(1) that its conciseness and pragmatical construction is due to 
the original plan of the sagaman and then (2) that the same 
things are also due to a revisor who was an excellent writer, and 
who left the work exactly at the point where M2? breaks off. 

To argue point (2) from the state of the MS. is quite plau- 
sible and that is perhaps the only point of agreement between 
almost all the scholars who have written on the subject. To argue 
point (1) is less obvious as there is no reason why the sagaman’s 
method should change so abruptly with the end of Mé* (cf. 
Kralik’s own remarks on p. 7). And to argue both points seems 
to me the weakest course to take. 

But this is already too long. Even if one does not agree with 
everything in Kralik’s study, it is a good work and decidedly 
worth studying for anyone who is interested in these matters. 


SteFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





STUDIEN ZUR ALTHOCHDEUTSCHEN BENEDIKTINERREGEL. Von 
Ursula Daab (Hermaea 24). Halle: Niemeyer, 1929, M. 4. 


Dr. Daab’s studies are an attempt to establish the proba- 
bility that the OHG Benediktinerregel originated, not in St. 
Gall, but in Reichenau. The work is divided into three sections: 
(1) Textkritische Untersuchung des cod. Sang. 916; (2) Der 
Ubersetzungsstil der Interlinerversionen; (3) Die dt. Ben.-Reg. 
des cod. Sang. 916 in ihrem Verhiltnis zu ahd. Glossaren. 

The first part deals with the text tradition, the relations of 
the Latin and German texts of Sang. 916 to each other and to 
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their antecedents. The German text (c) is not a translation of the 
Latin text (z). The Latin text has been influenced by the Latin 
Vorlage (*y) of the German text. The nature of certain correc- 
tions of z by the scribes of c suggests that the Vorlage *y must 
have been accompanied by an earlier German text *b. This 
*y+*b MS. does not represent the earliest stage of the German 
translation, however. Steinmeyer, Ki. Ahd. Sprdenkm., 287, 
postulates a “stenographisches Konzept,” (*a in Dr. Daab’s 
notation) which was translated from *y; later this *a was copied 
by two scribes into the *y MS., thus producing *y+*b. 

Dr. Daab then considers the two possibilities: Either the en- 
tire process, the translation of *a from *y, the production of 
*y+*b, and of z+c (=Sang. 916) occurred in a single monas- 
tery; or *y+*b could have been borrowed by a second mon- 
astery and there serve as the basis for z+c. 

The second part deals with certain rather mechanical char- 
acteristics of the translation of the Bemediktinerregel in com- 
parison with the Luke Glosses, the Carmen ad Deum, the Mur- 
bach Hymns, and the Old Alem. Psalms translation, all of which 
probably originated in Reichenau. The rendering of Latin verb 
forms is first considered; and the texts are examined for confu- 
sions of indicative and subjunctive, for renderings of the various 
passive forms, and for the treatment of the deponents. This ex- 
amination indicates that the Benediktinerregel and the Carmen 
represent the lowest stage, while the Luke Glosses, the Hymns, 
and the Psalms translation display a greater accuracy and bet- 
ter understanding of the Latin text. Thus the Benediktinerregel 
is to be regarded as taking its place in the series of Reichenau 
interlinear translations. (This section is the least convincing 
part of the argument to establish Reichenau as the home of the 
Regel. For, as the author herself notes (p. 93), no St. Gall inter- 
linear versions, with which we might compare the Benediktiner- 
regel, have been preserved. Further, since the Benediktinerregel 
represents the lowest, least skilful type of translation of the 
series, characterized by faulty understanding and clumsy render- 
ing of the Latin, it might as easily stand at the beginning of a 
series in St. Gall as in Reichenau.) The practice of multiple 
glossing, e.g., absurdum: ungalimflih unreht ungilih ungiristlih, 
is common to the Benediktinerregel and the other interlinear ver- 
sions, of Reichenau origin. Finally, all five texts frequently dis- 
play abbreviations for German words, with only certain signi- 
ficant sounds or syllables (initial, or inflectional endings, or char- 
acteristic medial sounds) indicated. From these stylistic char- 
acteristics the author concludes, p. 93, ‘‘dass B in eine Reihe 
zu stellen ist mit den iibrigen Reichenauer Interlinearversionen 
Luc., H., Carm., und Ps.” 

The third part investigates the relation of our text of the 
Benediktinerregel to various glossaries. The Latin of the Benedik- 
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tinerregel glossary Jc (Cod. Jun. 25) shows peculiarities in com- 
mon with the Latin of Sang. 916. Both, then, are influenced 
by *y. Therefore Jc was prepared in the same monastery in 
which *a was translated from *y. Further, the German glosses 
of Jc show many similarities to those of c (Sang. 916). But be- 
side the 47 similar glosses there are 69 deviations. Accordingly, 
Jc cannot be derived immediately from *a, *b, or c; but a com- 
mon source, *BJc, must be postulated. (Of the other OHG 
glossaries, Clm. 19410 and 18140 show probable connections 
with the German of Sang. 916.) 

Alphabetical glossaries were used in the preparation of *BJc, 
and perhaps subsequently and separately by the writers of *a 
and Jc. The Samanunga and the Keronian glossaries (both in 
Reichenau) were demonstrably so used; the use of Rb., a Reich- 
enau glossary, appears likely. 

The first part of Dr. Daab’s study showed that the Konzept 
*a must have been prepared in the same monastery as *y and 
the Latin text of Sang. 916, z. The third part establishes the 
preparation of *BJc, the basis of *a, from glossaries known to 
be in Reichenau. The only stage in the development of the OHG 
Benediktinerregel which could have taken place elsewhere is the 
copying of z+c (Sang. 916) from *y+*b; and there is no reason 
for assuming a shift in locale for this last stage. 

Thus argues Dr. Daab, supporting Steinmeyer’s suggestion 
of a Reichenau origin for the Benediktinerregel. In the nature of 
the problem to which the author addressed herself, absolute 
proof was impossible; and her task was to establish probabilities. 
The first and third parts of her study are the mainstays of the 
argument; they are closely connected, and the reader might 
protest at the arrangement whereby the stylistic investigations 
of the second part interrupt the main thread of the reasoning. 
The second part contributes little; but that little is rather in 
support of the main argument than against it. There seems to 
be no reason to doubt that Dr. Daab has established a decisive 
probability that the OHG Benediktinerregel originated and 
passed through the essential stages of its development in 
Reichenau. 

The treatment of MS. abbreviations in the references from 
Steinmeyer-Sievers is bewildering. Occasionally these are re- 
solved: thus p. 76 faterlih; p. 77 piuuarteta; p. 89 farhazzet; p. 90 
propagandum (cf. the glosses 1. 20.10; 1. 116.24; 1.52.36; Iv. 2.16 re- 
spectively). Occasionally they are not resolved, and we meet such 
strange forms as pp. 63, 86 kpuchit: ef. 1. 51.17; and p. 90 kirefsit 
uuer: cf. 1. 50. 22. The proofreading appears to have been done 
quite carefully, on the whole. The following corrections are to 
be noted for the section dealing with the glosses (pp. 55-92), the 
only part I have attempted to check: p. 65, footnote 123: er- 
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halten no italics. p. 80: for 11. 314, 36 read 11. 317, 36. p. 89: for 
Iv. 5, 57 read tv. 5, 47. 
W. F. TWADpDELL 


University of Wisconsin 





I. PorTISCHE FRAGMENTE DES 12. UND 13. JAHRHUNDERTS. 
Herausgegeben von Friedrich Wilhelm und Richard Newald. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1928. 49 Seiten, 2 Mark. 


II. ALTHOCHDEUTSCHES LESEBUCH. Herausgegeben von Fried- 
rich Wilhelm und Richard Newald. 1. Prosaische Denkmiler, 
von Richard Newald. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1930. 70 
Seiten, 2.80 Mark. 


III. DER WIENER MEERFAHRT. Herausgegeben von Richard 
Newald. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1930. 27 Seiten, 1.20 
Mark. 


Die Betrachtung obiger Textausgaben aus der Wilhelmschen 
Schule gibt Anlass zu Bemerkungen iiber die Geschichte des 
Normalisierens und seine Gefahren. 

Bei der Verarbeitung althochdeutscher und mittelhoch- 
deutscher Handschriften zu Schultexten boten sich von jeher be- 
deutende Schwierigkeiten, die teilweise einer Uneinheitlichkeit 
in der Niederschrift, teilweise einem Verallgemeinerungsbestre- 
ben des Herausgebers entsprangen. Als vor mehr als einem 
Jahrhundert die Germanistik und Textkritik noch sehr im Argen 
lagen, mussten natiirlicherweise die friihen Ausgaben einen ver- 
worrenen, ungeschlachten, jede Einheitlichkeit entbehrenden 
Eindruck darbieten. Es ist deshalb als ein nur natiirliches, wenn 
auch vom gegenwirtigen Standpunkt vielleicht etwas biirokra- 
tisches Bestreben zu betrachten, wenn in den darauffolgenden 
Entwicklungsjahren der Germanistik, besonders in der soge- 
nannten Lachmannschen Periode, neugefundene Texte unter 
einem gewissen, Gleichmissigkeit schaffenden Gesichtspunkt 
herausgegeben wurden. Allmihlich bildete sich sodann ein Stre- 
ben nach starkerem Normalisieren heraus, dem in seiner Reich- 
weite keine Schranken gesetzt waren. Uneinheitlichkeiten und 
scheinbare Willkiir sowohl in der Wiedergabe der Laute als auch 
der Rechtschreibung schienen dazu férmlich aufzufordern. Nicht 
in letzter Linie gedachte man durch dieses Abrunden und Verall- 
gemeinern auch dem Studenten einen Gefallen zu tun, vielleicht 
eine Erleichterung zu bieten. Am meisten niitzte man dabei nur 
dem Historiker, dessen Interesse aber nicht in der philologischen 
Richtung lag. Dass dabei auch die Bequemlichkeit eine viel- 
leicht unbewusste Rolle spielte, ist, so paradox es klingen 
mag, nicht schwer zu beweisen:! 


1 Friedrich Wilhelm, Corpus der alideutschen Originalurkunden bis sum Jahre 
1300. Lahr: M. Schauenburg, 1932, Vol. vm, S. lx. 
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Normailisieren ist leichter als einen Text méglichst buchstabengetreu wiederzu- 
geben. Einer bestimmten, erlernten und angewdhnten Rechtschreibung beim 
Kopieren zu folgen, ist leichter, als sich auf die Einzelheiten einer in ungewohn- 
ter Orthographie geschriebenen Vorlage mit angespannter Aufmerksamkeit 
einzurichten. Es ist bekannt, dass Manner wie Franz Pfeiffer und Karl Bartsch 
nicht selten gleich von der Handschrift aus ihre zur Ausgabe bestimmten Ab- 
schriften in reines, d.h. angelerntes Mittelhochdeutsch umschrieben, in jenen 
grammatischen Idealtypus, der in seiner “festgesetzten Regelmissigkeit weder 
gesprochen noch geschrieben wurde.” Sie taten im Grunde genommen nichts 
anderes, als was ein deutscher Schreiber des Mittelalters tat, der einen schwib- 
ischen Text, etwa Hartmanns Jwein, in die ihm geliufige Orthographie des 
Kélner Sprachraums umschrieb. 


Der durch iibertriebenes Normalisieren angerichtete Schaden 
liegt besonders darin, dass dadurch grosse Teile unseres alten, 
bisher veréffentlichten Schrifttums, selbst Werke wie die Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica, (z.B. die Constitutiones,) fiir den 
Sprachforscher unbrauchbar sind. Unangenehme Folgen zeigten 
sich ferner dann, wenn ein neuer Text auf der Basis eines nor- 
malisierten weitergegeben wurde, wie es ganz besonders bei 
Urkundenwerken der Fall war. Es hat den Anschein, als ob seit 
Lachmann die ganze Editionskritik durch éfteres, iibertriebenes 
Normalisieren und gewaltsames Aufdriingen einer idealen 
Orthographie etwas gelitten habe und eher bestrebt war, den 
Studenten von der Handschrift méglichst fern zu halten. 
Einen vollstindigen Bruch mit dem Herausgebeverfahren 
jeder alteren Schule, besonders der Lachmannschen, hat F. 
Wilhelm in seinem gewaltigen 25 bindigen Urkundenwerke 
herbeigefiihrt. Auch in Frankreich (Bédier) und England (Early 
English Text Society) huldigte man schon seit Jahren be- 
freienden Bewegungen. Die ausserordentliche Bedeutung der 
oben erwihnten drei Schultexte diirfte deshalb darin liegen, dass 
jede Normalisierung vollstindig aufgegeben wurde. Man 
schenkt damit einerseits dem Handschriftenschreiber wieder 
mehr Vertrauen und iiberpriift seine angebliche Willkiir mit 
wohlwollendem Verstindnis, andrerseits aber fiihrt man den 
Studenten selbst mit dem kritischen Apparat an der Seite 
wiederum an die Handschrift heran. Als eine héchst begriissens- 
werte Seminararbeit ergibt es sich dabei von selbst, den Stu- 
denten Teile der Handschrift normalisieren zu lassen und dabei 
Ubungen iiber Orthographie und Schreibegewohnheit heraus- 
zuschalen und Konjekturen iiber Heimat, Verfasser und Ab- 
schreiber anzustellen. Kein Zweifel, dass ein solches modernes 
Verfahren auch als Grundlage fiir kommende Texte zu betrach- 
ten ist, wenn sie auf Brauchbarkeit Anspruch erheben wollen. 
ad I. Die Poetischen Fragmente des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, 
nach denselben Prinzipien herausgegeben wie die Denkmédler 
deutscher Prosa und das Cor pus der altdeutschen Originalurkunden 
stellen willkommenes, neues Material in der Form von bis jetzt 
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wenig beachteten Fragmenten dar, von denen die Miinchner von 
Wilhelm, die Linzer und Freiburger von Newald besorgt wurden. 
Ihr besonderes Verdienst besteht darin, dass sie eine diplo- 
matisch getreue Wiedergabe von Niederschriften darstellen, die 
der Zeit der Abfassung méglichst nahe stehen. Durch das ab- 
sichtliche Auslassen der bei solchen Texten gebriuchlichen 
Verszahlen bezwecken die Herausgeber zu neuzeitlichen Ubun- 
gen im Identifizieren der Fragmente Gelegenheit zu geben. 
Folgende Texte werden geboten: Die Biicher Mosis, Kénig 
Rother, Heinrich von Veldecke: Eneide, Hartman von Aue: 
Iwein, Wolfram von Eschenbach: Parzival, Wirnt von Grafen- 
berg: Wigalois, Heinrich von dem Tiirlin: Krone. Besonders er- 
wihnt zu werden verdient die peinliche Genauigkeit, welche die 
Herausgeber sowohl in diesen wie in den weiter unten zu 
besprechenden Texten walten liessen, um ja ein genaues Bild 
des Originals zu geben. Jede kleinste Rasury jedes Piinktchen 
und Hiubchen, jeder Verweisungsstrich und verwischte Buch- 
stabe, Anfang und Ende einer Lage, somit jede Kleinigkeit ist 
sorgfiltig aufgezihlt und wirft das beste Licht auf die fast 
kriminalistisch genau zu nennende Arbeitsweise der Heraus- 
geber. 

ad II. Newalds Prosaische Denkmiler stellen den ersten Teil des 
Newald-Wilhelmschen althochdeutschen Lesebuches dar, das in 
einem handlichen Format (8°) eine Reihe brauchbarer, chronolo- 
gisch geordneter Texte zur Einfiihrung ins Althochdeutsche 
bietet. Deshalb sind darin auch die Hauptgruppen der ahd. 
Mundarten, wie alemannisch, elsiissisch, bayrisch und frinkisch 
ziemlich gleichmiassig vertreten. Die Auswahl ist folgende: Jsi- 
dor (zwei gréssere Abschnitte), der Weissenburger Katechismus, 
die ahd. Benediktinerregel (Kapitel 1, 5 und 6), das Freisinger 
Pater noster, Exhortatio ad plebem christianam, Tatian (15 Kapi- 
tel), die Strassburger Eide, das St. Emmeramer Gebet, die Lorscher 
Beichte, das Trierer Kapitulare, Notker (15 Kapitel). Von 
Braunes Althochdeutschem Lesebuch unterscheidet sich diese 
Ausgabe ausser einer verschiedenen Auswahl bei Isidor, Tatian 
und Notker vor allem durch den nicht normalisierten Text 
(Akzente!) und durch die genauere Wiedergabe der Handschrift 
in Anmerkungen, die besonders bei Korrekturen gelegentlich zu 
wichtigen Riickschliissen auf die Vorlage berechtigen. Am 
Schlusse ist ein kleines Wérterverzeichnis von etwa 500 Wortern 
beigefiigt, das in Anbetracht des meist vorhandenen lateinischen 
Textes als vollauf befriedigend betrachtet werden kann. Trotz 
der vortrefflichen, dialektischen Verteilung wire es fiir die 
Zweckmissigkeit des Lesebuches nicht ungiinstig gewesen, wenn 
auf Kosten einiger Kapitel aus Tatian und Notker auch Otlohs 
Gebet (bayr.) oder Stiicke aus Williram (ostfrk.) geboten worden 
wiren. Kleine Druckfehler, wie “‘“xivir” statt ““Lxvim” in Ta- 
tian und “‘c” statt “‘ch”’ in “‘cristanheiti” in der Lorscher Beichte 
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(Zeile 4) sind bedeutungslos. In ihrer praktischen Gedringtheit 
und Billigkeit diirften diese Texte ein willkommenes Lesebuch 
besonders fiir unsere Anfingerklassen darstellen. Seine richtige 
Wertschitzung wird es besonders dann finden, wenn auch der 
zweite Teil, Poetische Denkmiler, sich gliicklich mit diesem 
ersten vereinigt hat. 

ad III. In Der Wiener Meerfahrt bietet uns Newald einen fréhli- 
chen, ja feuchtfréhlichen mittelhochdeutschen Text des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, der uns in das schon damals gemiitliche Wien mit 
seinem schon damals bekannten “‘Heurigen”’ zuriickfiihrt. Nach 
der Lektiire der schweren, tragischen Stoffe der mhd. Epen wirkt 
diese poetische Erzihlung mit ihrer komischen Spannung und 
ihrem “‘frivolen” Inhalt doppelt heiter, sodass sie mit ihren 706 
Versen leicht in einem Zuge gelesen werden kann. Anlisslich 
einer sich etwas in die Lange ziehenden Weinprobe werden die 
Wiener Biirger soevon den verwandelnden Kriften des Gottes 
Gambrinus durchdrungen, dass sie sich plétzlich auf einem 
schwankenden Schiffe inmitten des Meeres wihnen. 


Daz geviel in allen wol, 
Wan si waren wines vol. 


Als der Boden unter ihnen immer unstiter wurde und ein 
schwerer Sturm ihr schwankendes Schifflein zu vernichten 
drohte, opferten sie einen “‘betrunkenen” Mitbiirger und warfen 


ihn ins Meer, das heisst, durch das Fenster auf die Strasse. Mit 
einem belehrenden Kapitel iiber die ‘‘maze”’ beim Weintrinken 
schliesst die Geschichte. In dieser kritischen Ausgabe, die hier 
nach siebenmaliger poetischer und prosaischer Bearbeitung zum 
ersten Male nicht normalisiert herausgegeben wird, werden die 
beiden vorhandenen Hs. zum Vergleich mit herangezogen. 
Auch hier blieb der Herausgeber den oben angegebenen Grund- 
sitzen getreu. So macht auch dieses Biichlein eines Gelehrten 
aus der Wilhelmschen Schule einen streng soliden und dabei 
einladenden Eindruck. 
CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 





AUS DEM LEBEN UNSRER MUTTERSPRACHE. Von Wilhelm Op- 
permann. Zweite, verb. und erweit. Aufl.; Leipzig: Friedr. 
Brandstetter, 1928. 


The work is the result of years of study and teaching of the 
mother-tongue. It is not intended to be a comprehensive history 
of the German language; “es greift in das volle Leben unsrer 
Muttersprache hinein und ist bemiiht, deren bedeutsamste 
Lebenserscheinungen in zusammenhiangender lesbarer Form 
darzustellen und mit einer ausreichenden Menge von Beispielen 
zu belegen” (pref., 1st edit.). The second edition represents a 
revision, with many examples and a chapter on place-names 
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added. The materials are arranged in three main divisions 
under the headings. Das Leben der Wortgestalt -der Seele and 
-des Wortschatzes. There follow a bibliography of two and a half 
pages of titles of used and recommended works and an index of 
the most important words and phrases. The author has made ex- 
tensive use of the published material and F. Kluge, O. Weise, 
L. Siitterlin, A. Waag, A. Heintze, A. Richter, K. Andresen, and 
E. Engel are again his authorities (pref., 2d edit.). The dialect 
dictionaries are not mentioned as sources. 

The first division (pp. 10—28) treats sections of the historical 
grammar. The subject evidently did not engage the interest of 
the author; the section is carelessly done; it contains inaccurate 
statements and antiquated explanations and contributes nothing 
of value to the book. Ablaut, for example, (p. 13) is explained 
by many inapt examples lik: bim, bam, bum; piff, paff, puff; 
kling, klang, gloria; Wischwasch, with only causal reference, 
partly inaccurate, to IE accent influence. Breaking (p. 15) is 
explained as a- umlaut, but the reader is surprised to find erhubd 
cited as an example of non-breaking and M otter (Mutter), Botter 
(Butter) and g’sond as breaking in dialect forms. Under gram- 
matical-change (p. 19) the order f/b should be carried out, thus: 
h/g, s/r (not g/h, r/s) with a word of explanation for the forms 
nihren—genesen; frieren—Frost; verlieren—Verlust, los, etc. 
Grammatical gender is still fancifully explained as the “‘natural” 
gender derived through metaphorical personification (pp. 23 ff.). 
As examples of femininity suggested by softness and tenderness 
of meaning, the author cites Grimm’s examples Liebe, Hoffnung, 
Freude, Wonne, Geduld (why not Schuld?), Giite, Treue, Zucht 
(Unzucht, Wucht?), Keuschheit (Rohheit?). Rather the stems of 
these words came to be regarded in an early period as feminine 
on the basis of form, not meaning (IE -d, 4, -ti stems etc.). 
Sonne and Mond in the languages of Northern and Southern 
Europe derived their gender metaphorically through climate 
influence, according to the writer. The explanations of the gen- 
der of German tree, river, and animal names are equally anti- 
quated. Yet in the next paragraph, on gender change (p. 26), 
we read that frequently form influenced gender, e.g., that MHG 
lok (loc) /pl. locke became NHG die Locke s., etc. Forms like der 
Backen/die Backe s.; das Eck/ die Ecke s.; der Quell/ die Quelle 
s. are merely listed as Geschlechtsschwankungen. They should 
be explained in the same way; e.g., MHG der backe became NHG 
Backe fs. or took on an m and remained masc. like Wagen. 

The second division (pp. 28-116) is the largest in the book. 
It discusses the meaning of words from many points of view; 
popular etymology; names of persons, family and place names. 
There is abundant material, well classified and arranged in an 
interesting manner. In many instances historical references are 
given. To make the book authoritative, these should be given 
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wherever necessary, so that it may provide the “‘Reiz und Lohn, 
die Spuren dieser Bedeutungsentwicklung riickwiarts zu verfol- 
gen, um den urspriinglichen Sinn zu ergriinden, etc. (p. 62). As 
it is, the reader often cannot distinguish between the assumed 
and the established meanings (e.g., Salamander p. 84, Schuster’s 
Rappen p. 76, Knipfe haben p. 77; the isolated occurrence and 
common usage (e.g. Ulanen for Rouladen p. 84); specialized and 
generalized meanings (e.g., Dirne p. 39; it still means junges 
Médchen in LG). To supply this information would require 
thorough revision on the basis of the sources, among which the 
dialect dictionaries could still supply a wealth of new material. 
Incidentally highly desirable and much missed chapters on hu- 
mor and nature treatment in the dialects could be added. The 
book would of course lose much of its “popular’’ character. 

The third division (pp. 116-180) contains chapters on the 
life of words, word-formation, dialect borrowings in standard 
German, loan-words, etc. The material is principally from 
Kluge, Seiler, Weise, and probably a few others. Again the mat- 
ter of source information is pertinent. Under Oberdeutsches im 
Schriftwesen (p. 143) e.g., abstimmen, ausstellen, beeintrichtigen, 
ents prechen and other words are listed as such without references. 
In the chapters on family and place-names complete references 
could give interesting information on their geographical and 
dialect distribution. The word-index at the end is unfortunately 
incomplete and therefore unsatisfactory as tests easily prove. 

The following errors and inaccuracies were noted: Careless- 
ness in marking the long vowels of older forms, as illustrated in 
the following examples, is characteristic of the book; Weile is 
referred to wila (p. 11), Graf/grave (p. 12), Herzen gdpl./herzono, 
herzom (p. 16), Lord/hlafweard, Lady/hlafdige (p. 21), Unflat/ 
viat (p. 122), gehen/lidan (p. 129), Kérper/lika (p. 130). Schin 
is connected with scheinen (p. 51); Sitte, sittsam and Sattel with 
sitzen (p. 120); hamo ‘Hiille’ is referred with Hemd to himisch, 
‘heimtiickisch’ (p. 121); ““Mundartlich wird das nordd. -chen zu 
-ken, -ke”’ etc. (p. 132). Under South German, North German 
parallels the order is given erroneously in sich verkiihlen/sich er- 
kilten, as it is in a few instances in parallel groupings in other 
parts of the book. 

CHARLES GOETSCH 
The University of Chicago 





A MopeRN ENGLISH GRAMMAR ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Part rv. Syntax, Third Volume. Time and Tense. By Otto 
Jespersen, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1931. xxxi+ 400. 


To me there are very few things in the whole world as in- 
teresting as a new book by Jespersen. This volume held my close 
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attention from the beginning to the end. It treats some of the 
most difficult subjects in the entire field of grammar and was 
to me doubly interesting on that account. 

In Jespersen’s treatment of the Present tense I see no men- 
tion of the Annalistic Present. This term is becoming familiar in 
American books. It first occurred in Lane’s Latin Grammar. It 
is found also in Smyth’s Greek Grammar. In my English Syntax 
(D. C. Heath & Company), p. 355, I describe this function of 
the present tense as follows: ‘““The annalistic present registers 
historical facts as matters of present interest: ‘It is not till the 
close of the Old English period that Scandinavian words appear. 
Even Late Northumbrian (of about 970) is entirely free from 
Scandinavian influence ... With the accession of Edward the 
Confessor in 1042 Norman influence begins’ (Sweet, New English 
Grammar, I, p. 216).” As the present infinitive gets its time from 
the verb of the principal proposition it points to the past after 
the annalistic present: ““This is the fourth case of lockjaw to 
occur (i.e., that has occurred) within a week.” Compare English 
Syntax, p. 467). 

Jespersen devotes a good deal of space in his new volume to 
the expanded (in our grammars often called ‘“‘progressive’’) form 
of the verb. In our grammatical literature there are many trea- 
tises devoted to this subject. I look back regretfully on my own 
attempts to throw light upon the theme. The mistakes of our 
earlier days are not pleasant things to think about. Jespersen, 
too, has written at different times upon the subject. These many 
attempts of many individuals to treat this theme indicate clearly 
that the true solution hasn’t been found yet. Jespersen’s new 
attempt to clear up the difficulties is a very thorough one. He 
has brought a great many illuminating examples of the con- 
struction, which have helped me a good deal, but I do not feel 
that he has solved all the problems. 

To understand what the expanded form is we must discover 
its origin and trace its development historically. Jespersen 
thinks it arose in the gerundial construction through the aphesis 
of the preposition: “He is a (from on=in) hunting.” He says: 
“‘He is as it were in the middle of something, some protracted 
action or state denoted by the substantive hunting.” But in “It 
is beginning to rain” the action is just beginning and in ‘‘He is 
breathing his last” and “His strength is giving out’’ the attention 
is directed to the end. Only in duratives is it possible to assume 
that the attention is directed to the middle of something: “He 
is working in the garden.” I have called attention to these pe- 
culiarities of the expanded form in the Journal April, 1932, pp. 
251-255. Since the publication of this article my colleague Mr. 
Goedsche has discovered another marked peculiarity of the ex- 
panded form. It frequently indicates an action as a whole: “If 
I give him up, I’ll be giving up a great opportunity.” Professor 
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Jespersen gives this example himself on p. 197, but he does not 
understand its real meaning as I interpret his words. It is often 
almost necessary to employ the expanded form to denote an 
action as a whole. We usually employ the simple form to denote 
an action as a whole; but its meaning is often so general with 
the force of a fact im general, as in “‘He misrepresents things,” 
that we employ the expanded form to refer to a simple particular 
act as a whole: “‘He is misrepresenting things” (on this particular 
occasion). This use of the expanded form, as Mr. Goedsche has 
discovered, is very old, much older than the gerundial construc- 
tion. We shall have to give up the theory that the progressive 
form arose in the gerundial construction. Mr. Goedsche is 
publishing in this issue of the Journal, pp. 469-477 his materials 
on the origin and later development of this old meaning of the 
expanded form. 

Professor Jespersen discusses our future tense very ably, as 
we might expect. He has a profound insight into the nature and 
historic development of our language, yet at several important 
points I cannot accept his views. He remarks on p. 299: “I think 
it must be conceded that English has no real future tense.” This 
seems to me a very gloomy view of the case, especially so as we 
have no immediate prospect of getting a better form. It is not 
probable that the English people will ever attempt to create 
another future tense. In my long study of my mother tongue I 
have time and again found the English people busy improving 
its means of expression, but I find no traces of a desire to create 
new future forms. I think, however, Jespersen thinks that there 
are a number of signs pointing to new future forms. On p. 297 
he mentions is going and on p. 356 he gives come to and get to. 
A few sentences containing these expressions will show what 
their nature is: ““Look out, I am going to shoot!” “‘The little fel- 
low is going to be a great man some day.” In the first example 
am going indicates that preparations are being made to act, 
calling attention to the beginning of something, i.e., it has in- 
gressive force. In the second example és going indicates the result 
of a long development, i.e., it has effective force. In both ex- 
amples going to points to the future, but there is here another 
more important idea—the idea of a beginning or an end. Thus 
going to indicates not futurity but aspect. The subject of aspect 
is something comparatively new in grammatical literature, but 
is now being widely studied and discussed. I give considerable 
space to it in English Syntax, pp. 372-388. Above I have referred 
to my article in a former issue of the Journal and to Mr. 
Goedsche’s article in this issue. The forms am going and is 
going in the two examples just given are aspect forms, not tense 
forms. These two aspects—the ingressive and the effective— 
are both closely associated with the expanded form. The other 
two expressions—come to and get teo—which Jespersen associates 
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with future time are also both aspect forms, effective aspect 
forms pointing to the end, result of a development: “‘Some day, 
after I am dead, you may perhaps come to learn the right and 
wrong of this.” ““You’ll soon get to feel at home here.”’ This use 
of the effective aspect is treated in English Syntax p. 383 (last 
par.). The English people are at present busy improving its 
aspect forms. But aspect must not be confounded with tense. 

I desire to return to the subject of our future tense. Jespersen 
does not think we have a future tense. He says it would be better 
from a practical point of view to call shall and will modal forms 
rather than future forms. We need then only add that these 
forms often lose their modal force and become pure future forms. 
On p. 4 Jespersen says that in the so-called future tense neither 
the form nor the function has the same fixity as in a real tense. 
It seems to me that fixity has been attained. Today no one would 
use shall in the second and third persons to express pure futurity. 
But in early Modern English shall was still possible here. Some- 
thing has taken place, something has become fixed. In our col- 
loquial speech we employ will also in the first person as a pure 
future. In our literary language we may employ here in choice 
language shall as a pure future instead of will. There is no lan- 
guage which does not allow different usage for colloquial and for 
literary language. After a long period of development our future 
tense has at last attained to the fixity of a real tense. The English 
future is not one of the great achievements of the English people. 
It is only an ordinary performance, but it is better than it looks. 
That shall and will have both modal and pure future meaning is 
unfortunate but not un-English. Our language does not require 
distinctive forms for different shades of thought. The present 
tense not only points to the present, but often also to the past 
in the historical present and the annalistic present, and often, 
as in “‘We leave tomorrow,” points to the future. We trust here, 
as so often elsewhere, to the context to make the thought clear. 
While the English people has not worked out distinctive forms 
to express pure futurity, it has developed unusually fine dis- 
tinctive forms to express the futurity that is associated with 
ideas of aspect. This kind of futurity seems more natural to 
the English people. 

On p. 293 Jespersen makes light of the theory of grammari- 
ans that in the future tense shall is used in the first person and 
will in the second and third persons from a feeling of politeness, 
the speaker not desiring to ascribe future events to his own will. 
Jespersen asks the question: “‘Are English people really more 
polite than other people?” This is not a fair question. Many 
languages had at this point different historical materials. In 
English the historical materials were limited to shall and will, 
and the present differentiation of the functions of the two forms 
is a perfectly natural one. It is not difficult for me to think that 
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in the second and third persons our forefathers gradually from 
a native feeling of politeness came to feel that wi// is a more ap- 
propriate form than shall. Similarly we say: “‘You and I’’ rather 
than “I and you.” Jespersen’s second question, ‘‘What has cour- 
tesy to do with the use in ‘The weather will be fine’ and innum- 
erable similar sentences?,’’ seems scarcely to need an answer. 
Of course will became first established in such sentences as “‘“You 
will go tomorrow,” and was later used uniformly in the second 
and third persons. In my long life it has been becoming ever 
clearer to me that thought and feeling are back of words. 


GEORGE O. CURME 
Northwestern University 





PEASANT Lire IN OLp GERMAN Epics. MEIER HELMBRECHT 
AND DER ARME HEINRICH TRANSLATED FROM THE MIDDLE 
Hich GERMAN OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Clair 
Hayden Bell. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
ill. 184 pp. 23 cm. 


This handsomely printed volume is no. 13 of the series: 
“Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies,” edited under 
the auspices of the Department of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity; but it should interest the Germanist quite as much as the 
historian, for the two works here translated are among the out- 
standing narrative poems of the Middle Ages in Germany, and 
the learned apparatus of the book is a contribution to the litera- 
ture on them. 

The contents of the volume are as follows. An excellent essay 
of thirty-one pages introduces the reader to the two poems, their 
authors, their background and chronological setting, and some 
of the main historical and critical problems to which they have 
given rise. The writer’s careful study of the extensive critical 
literature is evident at every point, as also his good judgment in 
steering a sensible middle path between the extremes of contrary 
theory or interpretation. The translations, which fill nearly 100 
pages, are followed by ten pages of explanatory notes marked 
by the same good qualities as the Introduction; an appendix 
which discusses “food”’ as pictured in Meier Helmbrecht; an ad- 
mirable chronological bibliography arranged under topical head- 
ings; and a useful index of names and subjects. The loving care 
with which the book has been prepared is apparent in its very 
arrangement, and extends even to the proofreading, which has 
been scrupulously done, to judge from fairly extensive sam- 
plings. Only one misprint caught my eye: /iitératur on p. 154. 
I am therefore somewhat perplexed by several lapses in the 
chronological arrangement of the bibliography, e.g., on pp. 156 
(1883 after 1889), 158 (1861? after 1863), 163 (1815 after 1817), 
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166 (1905 seemingly quite out of place.) It goes without saying 
that these slips do not impair the value of the bibliography; but 
they are slips, apparently. 

It should also be pointed out that Mr. Bell has overlooked 
Margaret Schlauch’s translation of Der arme Heinrich in her 
Medieval Narrative (Prentice-Hall, 1928), whereby I assume his 
publishers were encouraged to claim that this is the first English 
translation of that poem. 

As to the translations, the author modestly expresses himself 
in his Preface as follows: ‘I shall be content if the translations, 
with all their limitations, prove to be of service to readers inter- 
ested in this field, to whom the medieval language of the orig- 
inals would constitute too great a deterrent.’’ He remarks, quite 
justly, ‘‘We value these epics today for their content rather than 
for their formal beauty,” and continues, “I have made it my 
first endeavor to render faithfully the content of the poems.” 
Wherein Mr. Bell is hoodwinking his public, and, to some ex- 
tent, himself as well. The content of the poems could best be given 
in a prose version (cf. the admirable renderings of the Homeric 
epics by Butcher, Lang, ef a/.). If Mr. Bell has nevertheless 
chosen to give us a metrical translation, it is clear that he 
wanted to render something more than content, that he wanted 
his readers to enjoy the rhyming flow of the original verse; and 
I suspect that he wanted for himself the fun of wrestling with the 
metrical problems that such an endeavor always presents. For 
which I should be the last to blame him. He must, however, be 
prepared for a criticism that looks not only at the content, but 
also at the form, of his renderings. 

It may be conceded at the outset that Bell had no easy task 
before him: the original verse is, for a modern ear, rough and 
scrubby, with a certain rugged force but without much polish; 
hence a truly faithful rendering was bound to give some offence 
by virtue of its very merits as a translation. Bell’s solution of 
this problem was to smooth out the lines and give them a more 
even flow; but this forced him to pad not a little, thus giving a 
somewhat verbose effect which even goes beyond the wordiness 
of the original. I think he should have had the courage to trim 
his lines more closely, to omit an occasional ersis, as his sources 
do, to write more verses with three main stresses (for each 
feminine ending counts as two stresses); to begin more lines 
with a stress; in short, to strive for more variety. Let me illus- 
trate, using the opening lines of Der arme Heinrich. 


Ein ritter sé geléret was, A knight there was—so learned he, 
daz er an den buochen las, That he could read quite easily 
swaz er daran geschriben vant; In manuscripts and books; the same 


der was Hartman genant; Hartmann von Ouwe was by name; 
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dienstman was er ze Ouwe. He served at Ouwe in vassalage. 

er nam in mange schouwe His eye ran over many a page 

an mislichen buochen: In this and that odd, foreign book; 
dar an begunde er suochen, For thus the knight was wont to look 
ob er iht des funde, To see if he could not find aught 

da mite er swaecre stunde Wherewith his bad hours might be brought 
méhte senfter machen, To pass more lightly, or to find 

und von sé gewanten sachen, Other things of such a kind 

daz gotes eren téhte As to God’s honor might redound; 
und da mite er sich méhte Or whether, with the things he found, 
gelieben den liuten. He might regale his fellow man. 


I submit the following revision of Bell’s version as an attempted 
demonstration of the principles set forth above. 


A knight there was—so learned he 
That he read quite easily 

What was writ in books; the same 
Hartman was by name; 

He served at Ouwe in vassalage. 
His eye scanned many a page 

In every sort of book: 

Here he was wont to look, 
Trying to discover aught 
Whereby tedious hours he sought 
To make sweeter, or to find 
Other things of such a kind 

As to God’s praise redound, 

Or, with stories he found, 

To regale his fellow man. 


Bell’s translation is creditable. He has grappled manfully with 
a difficult task and has acquitted himself, on the whole, well. 
Certainly those who consult his book for source material are 
not likely to quarrel with his formal shortcomings. Only those 
who apply purely literary standards will shrink at certain rather 
harsh enjambements, or at such a line as “For well had they been 
charged not to!” (M.H. 714) 

Bell’s main objective, that of rendering faithfully the con- 
tents of the two poems, has been attained. As has already been 
shown, he is a careful and painstaking scholar, and the reader 
may be confident that the English text is in the main an accu- 
rate version of the German. I say in the main; for the exigencies 
of metre and rhyme force the translator occasionally to add some 
words—less often ideas—that are not contained in the original, 
and in a few cases I even feel that the meaning of the original 
text is not given with complete clarity. I cite a few examples, 
first, to bear out the statement, and second, to show that the 
errors—if they justify such a term—are not serious. They are 
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taken from Der arme Heinrich. 49/50 “...and he As lord of 
Ouwe had been born.” This seems misleading, in view of the 
fact that Hartman is merely “dienstman ze Ouwe.”’ 67 “Of this 
he showed enough, not more.” The original reads: “ime enwart 
iiber noch gebrast,” and the punctuation shows a reference to the 
entire series of qualities listed in the preceding verses; whereas 
Bell’s line seems to make these words refer only to “generosity” 
in the previous line. I would suggest something like this: “In 
nothing craved he (or: needing) less nor more.” 95/96 Bell re- 
verses the two lines of the original; unnecessarily, I think. 97 ff. 
“This old earth’s durability (say rather: “stability,” as the orig- 
inal has: “‘veste.” And why “‘old’’?), Its lasting and its constancy, 
Its spendor, pomp and glittering show (“‘pomp” or “‘splendor”’ 
is redundant: “‘unde ir groeste magenkraft’” says Hartman) Have 
short duration here below.” “here below” is an added idea: the 
translator could have avoided it by rhyming with “‘know.” 
127/128 “He now repulsed all those who might Chance to find 
him in their sight.” The original reads: “und wart n@ alse un- 
maere, daz in niemen gerne an sach.”’ ‘And now he grew to be so 
repulsive that no one cared to look at (or: see) him.” 296 “‘A life 
both cleanly and content.” Original: “nach stner aht ein reinez 
leben.” “In the light of his station a good life.” I think Bell has 
been misled by the modern meaning of “rein.” 311 Bell uses 
“charming” for ‘‘genaeme,”’ which is followed up two lines below 
by “waetliche.” Both mean really “beautiful,” and I would sug- 
gest either “lovely” or “beauteous,”’ as a dissyllable is required. 
These criticisms are not intended to detract from the merit 
of Bell’s performance or the value of his volume: they are meant 
rather to throw light on the difficulties which attend such a task 
as that undertaken by Bell, and to disarm possible criticism 
from other quarters. In conclusion, I wish to reiterate my judg- 
ment that this is an attractive and useful book, solid in its 
scholarship and creditable as a literary achievement. 


BAYARD Q. MorGAN 
University of Wisconsin 





Wotrpretricn, 1. Heft. Der echte Wolfdietrich der Ambraser 
Handschrift (Wolfdietrich A). Hg. von Hermann Schneider, 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. xxix+54. 


In 1913 Hermann Schneider, who since has become one of 
the leading authorities on medieval German epics, published a 
very extensive monograph on the legend and epics of Wolf- 
dietrich. A number of recent investigations by him and his 
students give evidence of his undiminished special interest in 
the folk-epics. It is, therefore, but natural that G. Baesecke, the 
general editor of the Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, when planning 
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a new edition of Wolfdietrich should turn to Hermann Schneider. 
The revised edition of Wolfdietrich ‘‘A”’ fills a long-felt gap. The 
last previous publication of the text is that in Miillenhoff’s 
Heldenbuch which appeared sixty years ago but which is no 
longer available. Of all the epics that have come down to us 
W olfdietrich “‘A”’ is best suited to give us an idea of the simple, 
straightforward and forceful style of the older German folk- 
epics before they were modernized, i.e., enlarged upon and deco- 
rated by fashionable courtly expressions and scenes so as to 
compete with the court-epics. Thus this convenient, inexpensive 
edition of Wolfdietrich “‘A”’ should be welcomed by all students 
of Middle High German literature. 

The introduction presents briefly and very clearly the re- 
sults of intricate investigations into all major problems con- 
nected with the legend and the epics of Wolfdietrich. We can 
follow the development of the legend from its presumably his- 
torical origin in the sixth century into a full-fledged hypothetical 
Wolfdietrich epic which is the basis of Wolfdietrich “‘A”’ and 
which was written at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
We are shown what scenes the author of Wolfdietrich “‘A”’ must 
have added to the original epic and from what sources they are 
derived. Legends and tales from the common stock of medieval 
literature contributed most; the contemporary court-epic which 
was exploited and imitated so extensively by the rest of the 
folk-epics has left relatively few traces. The introduction then 
gives a brief characterization of the present version. Well- 
rounded episodes follow each other in rapid succession; the 
characters appear roughly outlined and in strong colors; their 
emotions are still somewhat naive and crude, they are depicted 
in the old-fashioned casual way and never analyzed in the elab- 
orate fashion of the court-epic. Repetitions and stereotype 
formulae occur frequently. The verse is artless and apt to in- 
dulge in irregularities; the same rhymes appear again and again. 

W olfdietrich “‘A”’ is preserved only in one manuscript dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. The language has 
to be transcribed into that of the thirteenth century. Now and 
then the text of the manuscript is corrupted beyond recognition. 
In some instances it is helpful to compare the Ambras manu- 
script with the Dresden Heldenbuch which, while reducing 
W olfdietrich “A” by two-thirds, adheres to it literally in some 
places. On the other hand the degree of reliability and peculiar- 
ities of the copyist may be studied in the copies he made of two 
other works which have also been copied by others. The present 
edition differs from its predecessors mainly in the presentation 
of the metrical form. The idea of Amelung, the editor of Wolf- 
dietrich “‘A”’ in Miillenhoff’s Heldenbuch, that the old-fashioned 
naive author of this text should conform to the metrical smooth- 
ness of men like Konrad von Wiirzburg had to give way to a 
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more realistic conception of the older folk-epics. Syncopes, 
apocopes and elisions are indulged in only when the verse shows 
more than three unstressed syllables at the beginning of the line 
or more than two heavy unstressed syllables within the line. The 
present editor, just like Amelung, has been very cautious in 
correcting the wording of the manuscript. The new text differs, 
however, in a few instances where the original text obviously 
makes no sense and where Amelung did not attempt any change. 
Schneider has also discovered some fifty minor details where 
Amelung’s information on the text of the manuscript proves to 
be incorrect or deficient; the pertinent passages are listed at the 
end of the introduction. 
Erich HOFACKER 
Washington University 





QUELLENSTUDIEN zU LUTHERS PSALMENUBERSETZUNG. Von 
Theodor Pahl. Weimar: H. Béhlan, 1931. RM. 22. 


This study was undertaken to show how Luther progressed 
in his knowledge of Hebrew and how he refrained more and more 
from using the Vulgate and St. Jerome’s translation in his en- 
deavor to make his translation conform better to the meaning 
of the Hebrew original. The method used was the comparison of 
the way he translated individual words and phrases in the dif- 
ferent versions of the Psalms. His translation of the seven peni- 
tential Psalms in 1517 was not made from the Hebrew original 
but from the Vulgate with the assistance of Jerome’s text and 
Reuchlin’s Septene. At that time Luther did not possess a He- 
brew psalter but later received a copy from his learned friend 
Johann Lang to whom he had sent the manuscript for correc- 
tion. The influence of pre-Lutheran German translations of the 
Bible and the Psalter is shown in the choice of the words, such as 
“rechtfertigen” for justificari and of “‘erlésen,” which were 
familiar to Luther through the language of the church. 

When we come to his translation of the 110th Psalm, Augs- 
burg, 1518 we find that Luther begins to consult the Hebrew 
original, although not in large measure. Three years later, in 
1521 Luther published a translation of three psalms (68, 119, 37) 
Here his use of the Hebrew is evident from some marginal notes, 
from the transcription of two Hebrew words giving their pronun- 
ciation and from the vocabulary. Reuchlin’s Hebrew grammar 
(Rudimenta linguae hebraicae) was used to help him in decipher- 
ing the original. Only in the first of these psalms does Pahl find 
traces of the influence of the Vulgate. Luther endeavors to get 
nearer to the Hebrew and to follow it in preference to other 
sources. 

Coming now to the eight psalms taken up into his Betbiich- 
lein of 1522 we find considerable difference in the style as com- 
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pared with his other translations. This Pahl attributes to the 
fact the work was to be used as a devotional book, or for family 
prayers. Here, too, the Hebrew original is used in the main, re- 
sort being had to the Vulgate or to Jerome only in difficult pass- 
ages. Frequently Luther deviates considerably from the Vulgate 
in favor of the Hebrew text. 

The translation of the whole Psalter in 1521 shows still 
further progress in the understanding of the Hebrew. In difficult 
passages, however, we find him again resorting to Latin transla- 
tions and commentaries, especially to that of Felix Pratensis of 
1522. By this time the Vulgate and Jerome’s Psalter had lost 
their value for him as sources, so he used them but little. As a 
theologian who had been brought up on the Latin Bible, how- 
ever, he could not escape their influence entirely. His use of 
Pratensis is clear from quotations and translations he makes 
from it. His independence of the Vulgate and St. Jerome is 
shown by the fact that he frequently follows the Hebrew where 
they differ from it. The fact, too, that he translates the same 
Hebrew word by the same German word where the Vulgate and 
Jerome use different words shows that he had penetrated deeply 
into the understanding of the Hebrew by this time, especially 
with reference to the meanings of individual words. But in 
syntactical matters as well Luther shows his independence by 
differing more and more from the Vulgate. Only in one especially 
difficult case does he resort to it for an explantion. Occasionally 
the influence of Jerome may be seen. When he reaches the 
psalms he had already translated before 1524 we find him re- 
vising them carefully according to his newly acquired principles 
of translation to make them cqnform in style and accuracy to 
the other psalms. 

In the new edition of 1528 we find a thorough revision of the 
text of 1524 with special reference to its philological and critical 
accuracy. Very few changes can be traced to the Vulgate or St. 
Jerome, but it is evident that Luther has changed his opinion as 
to the exact connotation of several Hebrew words. By this time 
he had acquired considerable virtuosity in the treatment of the 
Hebrew original. He distinguishes between Hebrew synonyms 
by corresponding differences in the German terms. 

In the revision of 1531 we find more radical changes than in 
any of the former. They are mainly in the direction of improving 
the German style. Not infrequently the translation deviates 
considerably from the Hebrew in order to make the German 
more idiomatic. Luther was now no longer working alone but 
was helped bya whole staff of translators. Some of the unprinted 
Jewish commentaries used could not have been read by Luther 
himself and he must have had the help of learned friends. Just 
what part Luther played in this revision we are unable to say. 
Perhaps his shareconsisted mainly in inspiring his fellow-workers 
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and in bringing them under the spell of his thoughts and pur- 
poses. He modestly uses the plural we in speaking of the revision. 
The Hebrew titles of the psalms are difficult even for scholars 
of today and may have given rise to sharp debates among the 
translators. At any rate they were frequently changed. 

After 1531 very few changes were made in the text. In the 
revision of 1534 and in that of 1539/41 they were mainly lin- 
guistic and stylistic in character or have to do with typographi- 
cal errors. 

Pahl’s investigations show that Luther is more independent 
of earlier Latin and German translations in the Psalms than in 
his translation of the New Testament, as shown by the studies 
of Krafft, Florer, and Roethe. At first Luther was mostly con- 
cerned with making an accurate translation, but gradually, as 
he became more fluent he added words and phrases to make the 
meaning clearer in German. He varies the tense frequently, 
using now present, now perfect, now future, to bring out special 
distinctions. He gradually uses the present more and more, as 
more in keeping with the dignity of the sacred original. Pahl has 
presented a convincing picture of the way Luther used his 
sources and of the gradual development of his knowledge of 
Hebrew. He hopes at a later date to depict the development of 
Luther’s German style as shown by these various revisions of 
the Psalter. 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 


University of Pennsylvania 





ZuM PROBLEM DER UBERLIEFERUNG DES_HAMLET-TEXTES. Von 
Levin L. Schiicking. (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der 
Sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 83. Band, 4. 
Heft.) Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1931. Pp. 42. Mk. 1.55. 


Professor Schiicking’s monograph is not, as its title would 
imply, a study of the transmission of the Hamlet texts, but a 
protest against the prevailing dogma that Shakespeare wrote 
his plays solely for the theater, ignored a reading public, and, in 
Professor Pollard’s phrase, ‘“‘was criminally careless as to the 
fate of his own plays.”’ 

This point of view was promulgated a good many years ago 
by critics like Brander Matthews, who, in reaction against nine- 
teenth-century panegyric, insistently proclaimed to a world of 
closet readers that Shakespeare was primarily a dramatic man- 
ager and playwright who happened to be also a poet. The results 
of the last thirty years in German, English, and American 
scholarship may be said to have crystallized this view into a 
dogma. In almost any modern text on Shakespeare’s life and 
works may be found statements like these: ‘‘Shakespeare wrote, 
apparently, with one idea in mind—that of producing plays 
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which would act well on the stage, attract large numbers of 
spectators, and swell the receipts of the Globe Theater’’ (Hardin 
Craig, Shakespeare, 1931, p. 58); ‘‘Shakespeare—like his con- 
temporaries—regarded dramatic literature as material for per- 
formance on the stage, not as something to be read in the li- 
brary” (Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts About Shakespeare, 
Revised Edition, 1931, p. 131). 

Professor Schiicking believes, on the contrary, that many 
evidences can be brought together to show not only that plays 
were avidly read and discussed by a reading public, but that 
Shakespeare and also Jonson wrote with an eye to readers as 
well as theater-goers. Schiicking gathers together in the course 
of his study various references to play-reading in Shakespeare’s 
time, but rests his main argument upon a conclusion of his own 
drawn from a study of the length of extant plays. By comparing 
the number of lines in dramas other than those by Shakespeare 
and Jonson he shows that an average play given on the stage 
contained about 2500 lines, a length that has subsequently re- 
ceived corroboration by A. Hart in his valuable corrections of 
the tables of Fleay and of Chambers. (The Number of Lines in 
Shakespeare’s Plays, and The Length of Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean Plays, R.E.S., January and April, 1932). How then can we 
account for the fact that twenty-eight out of Shakespeare’s 
plays exceed this number, thirteen of them being over 3000 lines, 
and Hamlet with 3942 lines standing out as the longest of the 
106 dramas in Schiicking’s list? How can we account, too, for 
the unusual length of Ben Jonson’s plays, most of them exceed- 
ing 3000 lines, and for Bartholomew Fair’s running to 4262? The 
answer Schiicking proposes is that the dramatists wrote not only 
for theater goers, but also for readers, and that plays exceeding 
the normal length of 2500 lines were correspondingly cut when 
presented on the stage. As evidence of an interest in printed 
plays we have Ben Jonson, who brought out his 1616 Folio to 
insure for his plays a posterity of readers, and Heming and Con- 
dell, who can only lament in their preface to the First Folio that 
Shakespeare himself did not live long enough to “‘haue set forth, 
and overseen his own writings.” It is further undeniable that 
the Shakespeare plays which appeared in quarto, whether sur- 
reptitiously or not, were popular with readers. Eighteen of them 
were circulating during his lifetime. The number of editions 
some of them went through, the preface to Troilus and Cressida, 
the use of Shakespeare’s name or initials for pseudo-Shake- 
spearean plays, the Pavier-Jaggard collection of 1619, and many 
other evidences testify to a public eager to buy and read his 
quartos. Could Shakespeare or Ben Jonson have been oblivious 
to this demand? Professor Schiicking has issued a challenge to 
this dogma of the theater as the exclusive aim and occupation 
of the dramatists. One may sympathize with this effort and yet 
not be wholly convinced by Professor Schiicking’s argument. 
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When the whole of Hamlet was continuously played a few 
years ago at the Old Vic, the entire performance took, four hours 
and twenty-two minutes. Similarly, when given at Princeton, it 
began at 7 p.m. and concluded at 11:30. If we assume then that 
the average play on the Elizabethan stage consumed from two to 
two-and-a-half hours, as Schiicking contends, and much con- 
temporary evidence shows, we must conclude that the Hamlet 
text whether of the Second Quarto or of the First Folio cannot 
be considered a stage version, that each contains much ex- 
traneous material interesting to readers, material that would 
necessarily be omitted in a stage presentation, just as it is today 
in most modern productions. 

The difficulty with this argument is that we have no means 
of proving how long Elizabethan playgoers could be induced to 
remain in the theater; nor can we prove that they were discon- 
tent with plays longer than 2500 lines. It may be that Hamlet 
was reduced to this length, and that the First Quarto of 2143 
lines represents, as some critics have contended, the acting ver- 
sion. On the other hand, it is as legitimate to doubt whether an 
Elizabethan audience could be induced to leave a Hamlet per- 
formance of even 3942 lines if they had once come under Shake- 
speare’s dramatic spell. Maurice Baring, in reviewing the uncut 
version of Hamlet produced by Mr. Russell Thorndike in May, 
1919, reports that it lasted from one to six in the afternoon, 
“holding a huge audience breathless’ (The New Statesman, May 
10, 1919). Our recent experiences with Eugene O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra should make us pause 
before accepting an alternative dogma that an Elizabethan play 
for the stage must be confined to 2500 lines, or to two-hours-and- 
a-half duration. It is not, however, in the spirit of dogma that 
Professor Schiicking has put forward his contentions. He has 
rather raised questions that await an explanation from critics 
wedded to the idea that Shakespeare’s plays were written only 
to be acted. It is doubtful wisdom to dogmatize in these matters 
in view of the lack of conclusive evidence, and the large amount 
of conjecture prevailing. We may still believe that Shakespeare 
was primarily occupied with the success of his plays and his 
company, but that he was also a poet, who was not oblivious to 
readers who were finding pleasure in the quartos, any more than 
he was to the noblemen and patrons who were enjoying his 
poems. Sir Frank Benson, who cannot be accused of prejudice, 
has recently advised his English audience that if they would 
understand Shakespeare they should not be content with the- 
atrical productions, but should read the plays. Professor 
Schiicking’s study may also help to correct an overemphasis 
upon the claims of the theater on Shakespeare’s genius. 


RoBertT M. SMITH 
Lehigh University 
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Tse PHoEeNrx Nest 1593. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 


This beautifully printed edition of The Phoenix Nest is 
marked by the meticulous editing to which Professor Rollins has 
accustomed us in a long series of similar publications. In addi- 
tion to an accurate text it contains a scholarly Introduction, a 
substantial body of Notes, and a serviceable Index of Names, 
Subjects, and Words. Its superiority to the only other recent 
edition of the anthology is patent; for although Mr. Hugh Mac- 
donald’s edition of 1926 furnished a good text, it was very 
sparsely annotated. 

In his Introduction Professor Rollins describes the five early 
copies of The Phoenix Nest to which he has had access. The only 
other known copy is now in the Huntington Library. All of 
the five, it would seem, in view of their close similarity, repre- 
sent a single edition. Of the early editions of the anthology, the 
first by Thomas Park in Heliconia (1815) and the second by 
J. P. Collier in Seven English Poetical Miscellanies (1867), the 
notorious imperfections are here clearly indicated. For the rest 
the Introduction is largely concerned with the suggested iden- 
fications of R.S. of the Inner Temple, Gentleman, by whom the 
anthology was ‘“‘set foorth.”” While conceding the impossibility 
of identifying with any confidence the sixteenth-century editor, 
Professor Rollins inclines with Mr. Charles Crawford to the sug- 
gestion made long ago by Thomas Warton in his History of 
English Poetry that the initials stand for Richard Stapleton, but 
no one can say whether this is the same poet who contributed a 
sonnet to Chapman’s Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, not to speak of the 
Richard Stapleton who has verses in the preface of Greene’s 
Mamillia, of the R.S. who wrote verses in praise of Gascoigne, 
and of the R.S. who wrote verses commending the Faerie Queene. 
However, the chief interest of the anthology does not arise from 
this insoluble problem. It will be found of course in the subjects 
of the poems and in their metrical and stanzaic forms. Here the 
wealth of illustrative material in the Notes to Professor Rollins’s 
edition will prove of the greatest service. But in the Introduction 
one will find good general characterizations. As compared with 
the anthologies that preceded it, The Phoenix Nest would seem 
to have much more of a purely literary than a commercial char- 
acter. Professor Rollins thinks it might be called ‘‘the daintiest 
and prettiest of the miscellanies.”’ 

There seems little to add to Professor Rollins’s Notes and 
Index. The reviewer would only suggest that repreeved (64.4) 
might have the obsolete sense, to remand or send back to prison, 
and that perhaps alow (94.10) should be glossed approve of. To 
this might be added with reference to a passage at the bottom of 
page 28 of the Introduction, that it is doubtful whether the 
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Countess of Pembroke wrote the elegy in Spenser’s Colin Clout 
volume which is commonly assigned to her. 
H. S. V. Jones 


GOTISCHE TEKTONIK IN WORTKUNSTWERK. Von Gustav Ples- 
sow. Mit 44 Abbildungen. Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag. 
1931. Brosch. RM 15. 


Professor Plessow’s work is a spear-thrust in behalf of eido- 
logical criticism of literature as an art. Its foundation and back- 
ground are definitely associated with three important recent 
works of German criticism: Oskar Walzel’s Gehalt und Gestalt im 
Kunstwerk des Dichters (a volume of the monumental Handbuch 
der Literaturwissenschaft), Heinrich Wéofflin’s Kunstgeschicht- 
liche Grundbegriffe, Das Problem der neuen Kunst, and Fritz 
Strich’s Deutsche Klassik und Romantik (oder Vollcndung und 
Unendlichkeit). The problem set is to differentiate Gothic tec- 
tonics from the tectonics of Renaissance and baroque art, and to 
make an extended application of the criteria to Gawain and the 
Green Knight as an outstanding example of that art which has 
for its vehicle words. 

The general approach and postulates of such a critical anal- 
ysis are, it may be said, new, especially to English and American 
criticism. Furthermore, such exploration of the field of Middle 
English literature of the fourteenth century, especially of the 
alliterative revival, is new. This pioneer study is sensitive, ma- 
ture, thorough—as discriminating of detail as a Japanese garden. 
The author is a polymath. The illustrations that he employs in- 
clude portraits painted during the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, views of Exeter cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and 
York Minster, Diirer’s Jerome, motifs from Wagner’s Die 
W alkiire, portions from songs of Brahms, Jngrid’s Lament from 
Grieg, and a Russian folksong. Plates and diagrams likewise re- 
inforce the discussion. 

Though the study is technical and derives technical words 
from the different arts, it attempts by definition and example to 
make the subject clear to a larger audience than a group of 
specialists and plainly wishes to enlist scholars in the service of 
investigating other Middle English documents and works of 
different periods in the various literatures. Other studies eman- 
ating from the University of Bonn under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Walzel may gradually familiarize the public or critics with 
the method of approach. 

This review is scarcely the occasion for confirming or reject- 
ing the premises of Dr. Plessow’s investigation. If the premises 
are granted, the application of them to Gawain and the Green 
Knight is sound. 

But there is space for outlining the foundation. In general 
three types of art exist: poetry, music, and the fine arts (plastic 
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and pictorial, as architecture, painting, and drawing). Respec- 
tive characteristic elements are metaphor, rhythm, and tec- 
tonics. These elements may be isolated from material out of 
which the art is constructed. Each characteristic may be found 
in varying degrees to be present in the other arts. Thus poetry, 
though characteristically metaphorical, possesses rhythm and 
hence is related to music; it makes use also of tectonics, which is 
an artistic counterpart of logical or conceptural construction in 
the fine arts. Of tectonics there are two forms, closed and open; 
the latter form in turn may be moderately free or strongly free. 
This analysis of the relationship of the arts appears to be more 
sound as well as more thorough than the distinctions perceived 
earlier by Wdlfflin. It is developed by a comparison of portraits 
as to the degree that they might be denominated as open or 
closed in respect to five elements, namely, axiality, symmetry, 
filling of space, linear perspective, and aerial perspective (light 
and shade). 

Investigation shows that in respect to openness, a tendency 
toward infinity (Unendlichung in preference to Unendlichkeit), 
Gothic tectonics have something in common with the tectonics 
of both the baroque and the romantic periods. But Dr. Plessow, 
borrowing a figure from optics, finds that Gothic tectonics are 
characterized by polarization, as a tourmaline reduces the light 
which passes through it to vibrations in one plane, whereas tec- 
tonics of the baroque period or of the romantic period are like 
light before it has reached the crystal. 

Formulas for different works of art and periods the author 
designates by quasi-mathematical signs that stand for the five 
elements of tectonics given above: for the closed he employs 
Roman letters, for the open Greek letters. A general formula for 
Renaissance tectonics is a b c de; for baroque tectonics, aSyée; 
for Gothic, a’b’y’é’e’. Modifications occur in specific cases. 

Space does not suffice for detailed explanation of the appli- 
cation of Gothic tectonics as derived from the fine arts to Gawain 
and the Green Knight. (For adequate treatment of each para- 
graph in his general discussion, Dr. Plessow concedes that a 
volume would be needed.) 

After approaching the poem from the point of view of tec- 
tonics as related to the fine arts, the author takes up the subject 
of tectonics as related to music, and discusses the agogics and 
the dynamics of the four fits. Under agogics he considers the 
changes of pace, the various expansions and contractions of the 
narrative, and under dynamics the degrees of intensity in treat- 
ment which effect the arousing or the quieting of the emotions. 
He ultimately finds notable similarities in the tectonics of fits I 
and 1v and fits m and mi respectively. He rounds out the dis- 
cussion by paying attention to types used in description as they 
exhibit tradition and the ideal. He takes up problems of the 
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alliteration and non-alliteration of the long lines as compared 
with those of Beowulf, and of the alliteration and rime of the 
wheels. 

The conclusion is that Gawain and the Green Knight exhibits 
in the main Gothic tectonics, though in certain respects ,the 
treatment appears to anticipate the tectonics of the Renais- 
sance. At the time the predominant influence on the composition 
of poetry was not poetic art or music but architecture. 

Dr. Plessow’s method of approach results in a marked 
heightening of the appreciation of the poem both as a work of 
art and as an example of its period and country. In addition, it 
appears to uncover something of what was in the mind of the 
poet. 

Similar studies of other examples—as Dante, Chaucer, Lang- 
land, and the Scotch and Northwest alliterative poets—should 
confirm the value of an approach to literature other than the 
ordinary linguistic, historical, or literary types. Concerning 
Spenser and Shakespeare, some suggestions have been made ina 
less categorical manner and with a much more limited set of 
tools. The difficulties of knowledge and skill are such as to make 
it not easy to find as investigator one as ingenious, subtle, bril- 
liant, and fair as Dr. Plessow. With pleasure it may be noted 
that the study is dedicated to Professor George R. Coffman of 
the University of North Carolina. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 





THE CARTOGRAPHY OF ICELAND by Halldér Hermannsson. 
Issued by Cornell University Library Ithaca, New York, 
London: Humphrey Milford Oxford University Press. 1931 
=Islandica, Vol. xxi. Pp. [10]+81. With 26 maps and one 
portrait. Price £2.— 


This handsome and interesting volume is very fitly dedicated 
by the author to the memory of Willard Fiske, the founder of 
the Icelandic Collection at Cornell, on the centenary of his birth, 
November 11, 1931. Among foreigners there has never been a 
better friend of Iceland than Fiske, and nobody has been more 
farsighted in contributing to the cause of Icelandic culture. 

The present volume, the twenty-first of the series, is char- 
acterized by the same care and accuracy which have marked 
the other works of the author. It is in a sense a supplement to 
the volume of 1926: Two Cartographers: Gudbrandur Thorlaéksson 
and Thérdur Thorlaksson. (=Islandica xvi). In these two works 
the author has told the history of Icelandic Cartography from 
its beginnings in the eleventh century down to the end of the 
nineteenth century, and the accompanying reproductions of 
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maps range from an Anglo-saxon map of the eleventh century 
to Bjérn Gunnlaugsson’s map of 1849. Since Thoroddsen’s 
Landfredissaga [Islands nothing of similar importance has ap- 
peared on the subject, and although Hermannsson’s work owes 
a good deal to Thoroddsen’s fundamental studies, still it brings 
a lot of fresh material of its own. This is especially the case in 
the first part of the essay, entitled: ‘‘Iceland on Medieval Maps 
and Portolan Charts. Sailing Direction.” In this part the author 
traces “the gradual appearance of Iceland on the [portolan] 
Charts and other medieval maps which are more or less depend- 
ing upon them.” The material is vast and widely scattered, and 
although the author says that he has been able to bring together 
only a portion of it, that portion includes maps from Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France and Sailing Directions of Dutch origin. 
On these last-named, I have spoken in another review (to appear 
in the Jsis). Although most of these maps are very fantastic, 
there are some traces of local knowledge in some of them, pre- 
sumably got from sailors and fishermen visiting the shores of 
Iceland. Some of the maps discussed and reproduced are very 
famous, as for instance the one on Plate 7, attributed by Ch. de 
la Ronciére to Christopher Columbus. Unfortunately “the 
legend about Iceland weighs heavily in the scale against his 
theory.”” But perhaps the famous explorer did not pay much 
attention to this island of the North, anyway. For if he had, one 
might presume that he had imparted his knowledge to Juan de 
la Cosa, the owner and pilot of his flagship Santa Maria. This 
gentleman made a mappe monde in 1500 (reproduced in Plate 8) 
but the traits of Iceland not borrowed from earlier sources are 
such, that “if they are Columbus’s contribution to this map as to 
that region, it can scarcely be said that his information was very 
important.” 

The second part of the work deals with maps of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Depending at first chiefly on 
Dutch maps the Danes gradually began work in the field. Her- 
mannsson reproduces J. Hoffgaard’s map of 1724 and T. H. H. 
Knopf’s map of 1734 illustrating well the enormous amount of 
work done in the eighteenth century. That it was not all done by 
the Danes is shown by the map by Verdun de la Crenne of 1774 
representing the work of a French expedition. 

In the first two decades of the nineteenth century the Danes 
completed a new coastal survey which for the first time put the 
cartography on a strictly scientific basis. But it remained for the 
Icelanders themselves to fill in this outline. That was done in a 
supreme manner, considering the elementary outfit, by Bjérn 
Gunnlaugsson, who during thirteen summers (1831-43) sur- 
veyed the inhabited parts of the country and some of the inter- 
ior. His map, brought out in the years 1844 by the Icelandic 
literary society, made him justly famous, and is still in many 
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ways not superseded. The map of Thorvaldur Théroddsen 
(1900), it is true, contained many additions and corrections to 
the interior. But Thoroddsen’s great work, besides his numerous 
and instructive works on Icelandic geography and its history, 
was the Geological map of Iceland publishéd in 1901.—With the 
discussion of Thoroddsen’s work the Cartography comes toan 
end, and only a passing glance is thrown at the survey now being 
carried out by the Geodetic section of the Danish General Staff, 
as this work belongs almost entirely to the present century. 
Besides a great number of special maps on a very large scale, 
the Geodetic Institute published in 1930 a general map of the 
Southwestern corner of Iceland, entitled (on one side of cover) 
U ppdrditur Islands. Sudvesturland 1:250,000 (on the other side) 
Y firlitskort. Verd 2 kronur 50 aurar. Inside the covers are two 
small maps of pingvellir and Légberg with environment. 

In conclusion I might call attention to the value of some of 
the place-names on the old maps from a phonetic point of view. 

We have the forms ardinfordi (map of 1514 by Jaume Oliver 
of Mallorca) ardanfordi (map of 1553 by Matheus Prunes, a 
copy of the previous?) In the first Sailing Direction (1590) this 
name appears as Admerfort. There we also find Haddenstrant= 
Hornstrandir. In the second Sailing Direction we read Anderfer. 
—All these spellings indicate the Icelandic pronounciation [dn] 
in Arnarfjérdur and Horn- [adn-, ardn-, hodn-]. 


Very interesting is also the name Seschelfoert (Danish—Sestel- 
ford) in the first Sailing Direction for pistil/jérdur. It shows a 
mistake, characteristic for the Germans of today, when they try 
to imitate the Icelandic ) (=th) To my knowledge the Danes 
prefer to substitute ¢, and so the Danish form in all probability 
is of German or Dutch origin. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





THe Country Wire, BY WILLIAM WyYCHERLEY. By Ursula 
Todd-Naylor. Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 
Vol. x1, Nos. 1, 2, 3. Northampton, Mass. 1930-31. 


THe ULSTER THEATRE IN IRELAND. By Margaret McHenry. 
Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania. 1931. 


RECENT JUDITH DRAMA AND ITS ANALOGUES. By Rose Ebey 
Glaymen. Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania. 1930. 


The purpose to be fulfilled by Miss Todd-Naylor’s edition of 
The Country Wife, other than the excellent training it gives toa 
graduate student, is not easy to see. Certainly not textual, for 
aside from the circumstance that the text of the play offers no 
problems, the reviewer who has only the supposedly authentic 
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reproduction of the first quarto in Mr. Montague Summers’ 
edition to go by must come to the conclusion that Mr. Summers 
or Miss Todd-Naylor or both of them are wrong. Certainly not 
for annotation, which is quite superficial. Such weight as the 
book has lies in the fifty-nine page Introduction, which is full 
of common sense about the play and the genre but follows for 
the most part leads of other writers. One likes best the enthusi- 
asm with which the editor defends the play’s title to greatness 
against charges of French imitation and immorality. Pleasant 
also, and thought moving, is her ardent championship of Mar- 
gery Pinchwife as a kind of Mulberry Gardens Desdemona, a 
flower of truth and honor, though I suspect that might strike 
Wycherley with some surprise. I am more inclined to think he 
meant her to bear witness to the ubiquitous frailty of woman, by 
showing that a natural instinct will teach the most untaught 
country wife to put horns on her husband as expeditiously as the 
varnished city madam. Miss Todd-Naylor is careless about dates. 
She has Love in a Wood first acted in 1721; dates John Lee’s 
adaptation 1705 (for 1765); gives 1881 as the date of Leigh 
Hunt’s edition of the Restoration dramatists, and 1728 as the 
date of Fanny Burney’s Evelina. 

Miss McHenry’s account of the Ulster Theatre from its be- 
ginnings in 1904 to 1930 does little more than summarize the 
plays in the order in which they appeared. Yet because there is 
no other history of this movement it serves a useful purpose. The 
plays for the most part are too slight and too local to interest 
the world much. The movement, however, is important, and it 
is in the treatment of the movement that Miss McHenry is un- 
satisfying. Had she given us the reception of these plays in 
Belfast and Dublin, had she dug out of Irish periodicals com- 
mentaries on the doings in Ulster (there must be something of 
the kind) she would have made her work really solid. 

Miss Glaymen has commented on available plays dealing 
with Judith and “analogous” Biblical women (Jael, Delilah, 
Esther, Jephtha’s daughter, Jezebel, Bathsheba). None of them 
is great, all but a very few are obscure, and I cannot see that 
anything of value is gained by the survey or by the publication 
thereof. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 





DER ROMANTIKER Otto HEINRICH GRAF VON LOEBEN UND DIE 
ANTIKE. Von Herbert Kummer Halle (Saale): Niemeyer, 
1929 (Hermaea Ausgewihlte Arbeiten aus dem deutschen 
Seminar zu Halle hg. von Philipp Strauch, Georg Baesecke 
und Ferdinand Joseph Schneider xxv). 122 S. 
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An important phase of the study of romanticism is that 
which concerns itself with the treatment of antiquity. Disre- 
garding the time-worn Loeben-Eichendorff controversy,' the 
author has undertaken in the above monograph to analyze the 
significance of Loeben’s work, not as that of an individual poetic 
personality but rather to use it as an illustration of the attitude 
of romanticism towards antiquity. Kummer’s point of departure 
here seems to be a correct one, since, as the author points out, 
Loeben is not of sufficient importance to be studied for his own 
sake. Because of his subordinate position in the movement, 
however, he reflects more clearly than a greater poet the typical 
tendencies of his time. 

The author’s problem, then, is to investigate the manner in 
which the romanticist Loeben reacts to various literary genres 
as well as to general ideas of antiquity. After a short introduc- 
tory chapter on Loeben’s origins and early development, the 
author launches out, in his second chapter, upon his main theme 
by a discussion of the poet’s attitude to Anacreontic poetry. He 
shows how Loeben begins in 1804-1806 with a fairly literal verse 
translation of Anacreon in the rococo manner, but that in the 
course of time his Anacreontic writings assume certain distinc- 
tive romantic characteristics. Traces of this are to be found even 
in his earlier period in the sentimental elements of such poems 
as ‘‘Amors Irrgarten,” and in the use of flowers, particularly the 
rose, as in the ‘‘Guitarrenlied’”’ (MS., probably from the end of 
1805) for the symbolical representation of the love-theme. The 
romantic tendency develops further in such poetic concepts as 
the eros and anteros myth (MS., Oct. 1805), symbolizing the 
idea of polarity to be found in the romantic conception of love, 
or in such a sonnet-series as ‘‘Mysterien” (from the Reisebiich- 
lein of 1808) with its idea of the self-immolation of the individual 
ego in its longing to merge itself with the universe. The anacre- 
onticism of the Gedichie of 1810 represents, in Kummer’s opin- 
ion, a reaction from the subjective emotional content of his pre- 
vious verse in this genre to a mere interest in form, thus afford- 
ing a means of escape for the rationalistic impulses which ro- 
manticism had suppressed. 

Kummer then discusses Loeben’s relation to the idyl. After 
reviewing some of his creative writings in this field (his early 
Daphnis und Lysias (MS. 1800), his Friedrich und Maria (1806), 
modelled on Voss’ Luise, the poet’s most mature work, and his 
Eclogen (1810), an unsuccessful imitation of Spanish pastoral 
poetry), the author proceeds to a consideration of the changes 
through which the poet passed in his conception of the theory of 
the idyl. Beginning with Loeben’s preface to the Maria of 1806, 


1 For the above point, cf. Otto Heinrich Graf von Loeben (Isidorus Orientalis) 
Sein Leben und seine Werke von Raimund Pissin. Berlin, 1905, 153 ff., and the 
above monograph, p. 7. 
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Kummer points out that here we have a confusion in the poet’s 
mind between Schiller’s conception of the idyl (the realization 
in poetic form of the “third realm,” of a harmony between 
Schiller’s primitive “realm of nature” and his “realm of free- 
dom’’) and the rationalistic conception (the non-critical, pre- 
Kantian juxtaposition of the three concepts of nature, free- 
dom, and harmony). The result is that the poet exemplifies 
classical theories with poems that contradict them and explains 
poems by theories that are not suited to them. But Loeben soon 
moved away from a classical and pre-classical interpretation to 
a romantic one. The romanticists accepted Schiller’s theory of 
the lost unity of forces, but changed its emphasis. Hope for the 
future became oriented in the past, receiving an antipode in 
“remembrance” (“‘Erinnerung’’). The acceptance of this idea 
meant at the same time the giving up of Schiller’s conception of 
an onward development into the “third realm.” The point of 
departure became at the same time the aim. The meaning of the 
term ‘‘Golden Age” was also changed from the classical con- 
ception of the full cultural development of man, the unity of 
man in himself, to that of the unity of man with the universe. 
This conception, Kummer points out, is illustrated in Loeben’s 
Guido, in which for Loeben, as for Novalis, ‘‘nature’’ is that 
realm in which poetry, philosophy, and nature itself are fused. 
He begins with the legend of the overthrow of Uranus by his 
sons and the consequent cessation of the Golden Age. The ac- 
count of Guido’s discovery of a book which describes and pic- 
tures past events and his final recognition of himself as the con- 
stantly recurring principal figure in this book, Kummer states, 
is a poetical reproduction of Schelling’s Naturphilosophie, in 
which the absolute spirit objectivates itself through all the stages 
of nature, until it reaches self-consciousness in man. The novel 
however also expresses the doctrine of emanation. This con- 
ception is to be found, for example, in the final image of Guido, 
where the world is represented as a defection, a falling away 
from the “‘Urgrund,” from God, until it finally returns and re- 
solves itself in God. Quoting a definition of the idyl made by 
Loeben at this time, ‘‘Das Idyll ist die Vorstellung eines Kindes 
von dem tausendjahrigen Reich” (MS., Fragmente 1807), Kum- 
mer shows how this type of idyl, the ‘“‘world-idyl,”’ which is in- 
augurated at the conclusion of Guido, differs from the classical 
idyl. The romantic world-idyl is infinite and undifferentiated, 
whereas in the classical idyl everything is temporally and spa- 
tially defined and externalized. In place of Schiller’s “‘infinity of 
thought,’”’ Loeben’s idyl at this period represents the point of 
view of an unconscious spirit who is a part of nature and has not 
risen above it. Finally, the above definition implies that in the 
idyl “gelangt der romantische Wanderer auf seiner unendlichen 
Reise der Heimat zu ans Ziel, nimlich an seinen Ausgangspunkt 
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zuriick.” A synthesis of his former views is to be found in Loe- 
ben’s manuscript Fragmente 1812-1814. Here the poet gives a 
historical survey of the development of the idyl. He emphasizes 
now emotional content rather than the poetic genre, and inter- 
prets the idyl in the romantic manner. Its dominating charac- 
teristics for him are childishness, unity with nature, and patri- 
archal life, and he urges in his love of the Orient the desirability 
of utilizing patriarchal episodes from the Old Testament as the 
proper subject matter for the idyl. This remained Loeben’s final 
point of view The concepts of the Guido period, hope, remem- 
brance, Golden Age, and childhood, emerge again in the Lofos- 
blatter (1817). But whereas in Guido they have a natural and 
religious philosophical or even theosophical content, they now 
assume, under the influence of Gérres and Ast, a sociological 
significance. The childhood of mankind is identified with the 
Orient, and the primitive state is represented in Oriental kings. 
The idyl is thus placed in a large sociological relationship, and 
having passed (as in Schiller’s view) beyond the concept of a 
poetic genre, is used to indicate the earliest human culture. 

The next chapter is devoted to a study of Loeben’s treat- 
ment of various mythological themes with which he had become 
acquainted through Ovid. Kummer shows how these myths in 
each case are re-interpreted by Loeben in a symbolical romantic 
sense. The ‘“‘Thisbe” (published in 1807) represents not the 
tragic death of a loving couple but the transition from human 
existence to something higher, the dissolution in the universe. 
In ‘“‘Cephalus and Procris”’ (published in 1817) Loeben abandons 
the above mystical-monistic interpretation and the conflict in 
the work is solved in a dualistic fashion so that the human world 
and the super-human, divine world are reconciled but are not 
merged in each other. Similar re-interpretations are also dis- 
cussed in the case of the Narcissus myth, and the Flora and 
Zephyrus myth, which were also treated, each in a number of 
versions, by Loeben. 

The concluding chapter discusses Loeben’s general view of 
antiquity. Kummer takes as his starting point Strich’s definition 
of the concepts of Christian and Dionysian salvation which find 
their root in the desire to save the soul from the limitation of its 
physical appearance, in the one case through death, in the other 
case through intoxication. He then shows that at any rate in his 
Heidelberg period Loeben regarded both paths of salvation as 
leading to the same goal: the salvation and liberation through 
death to a higher infinite life, to life in God. This is expressed 
by Loeben, for whom intoxication and death flow into one, now 
in a Christian, now in a Dionysian manner. But after the Heidel- 
berg and the “‘Arkadien” epoch, this synthesis resolves itself for 
Loeben, under the influence of Friedrich Ast, Creuzer, and 
Gorres, into the conception rather of a succession of religious 
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historical developments. The Asiatic religion, according to 
Loeben, is a religion of nature, lacking, however, in plastic in- 
dividuality, and equivalent to the “Urgrund” of Schelling’s 
philosophy of identity. The Greek age therefore means, from a 
religious historical point of view, a decline from the height of the 
Asiatic conception of God, but at the same time, through the 
influence of the mysteries, the transition to Christianity. The 
decline or “‘profanation”’ of religious life in ancient art is, how- 
ever, prevented on two sides: by Platonic philosophy on the 
one hand, and by the originally Oriental mysteries, on the other, 
which serve as a preparation for Christian philosophy and re- 
ligion respectively. Beginning with the period of the Lotosblitter 
(1817), Loeben realizes more distinctly the differences in the 
cultures of the ancient Greek and the Christian religions. He 
now regards Bacchus and Christ as opposed to, and not identi- 
cal with each other. This can be expressed by the formula that 
antiquity is characterized by immanence, whereas Christianity 
is transcendental in character. Kummer finally shows how 
Loeben’s earlier view of a synthesis of antiquity and Christianity 
is incorporated in Guido, and its preliminary work, the Hiero- 
glyphen, whereas a later work, Julian (published in 1817), 
sacrifices the heathen Julian, who seeks the above synthesis be- 
tween antiquity and Christianity, to the Christian faith. 

In concluding these remarks it should be noted that the 
work under discussion also deserves credit for its careful study 
of sources. Besides frequent reference to the first editions of 
Loeben’s works, the author makes constant use of the MS. 
Nachlass in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, publish- 
ing out of it a number of poems, sonnets, and a few prose quota- 
tions. 

PERCY MATENKO 
Brooklyn College 





OF THE TRIBE OF HomER: BEING AN ENQUIRY INTO THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF ENGLISH NARRATIVE VERSE SINCE 1833. 
By Willem van Doorn. Amsterdam: N.V. de Arbeiderspers, 
1932. (Van Riemsdyck Bookservice, New York City.) 251 
pp. 

This “‘enquiry”’ takes as point of departure an essay by John 
Stuart Mill in the Monthly Repository for 1833 entitled ““What 
is Poetry?”’, which distinguishing between eloquence as heard 
and poetry as overheard maintains that “the peculiarity of 
poetry seems to us to lie in the poet’s utter unconsciousness of a 
listener. Poetry is feeling, confessing itself to itself in moments 
of solitude. ...” Mill himself disclaimed any pretension to a 
theory of poetry; nevertheless Mr. van Doorn says truly enough 
that the conception of poetry as essentially lyrical has become 
fashionable in these latter days and such a conception carries 
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with it the corollary that narrative poetry is only a story with 
lyrical trimmings. In two short chapters he outlines Mill’s essay 
and presents his own objections. In a third chapter (Beauty 
and the Cultured Layman) he proceeds to a poetical esthetic 
illustrated from the work of W. H. Hudson: the data of esthetic 
experience are first the primitive responses to light and color 
and sound, second the feeling of strangeness, which on the one 
hand is akin to certain mystical states and on the other merely 
a response to contrast and novelty, and third the feeling of ela- 
tion; and these three on further analysis yield us two aspects, 
active acceptance and a feeling of wonder. In the following 
chapter he inquires into the Mutual Relations of Story-telling 
and Poetry, wherein he touches on the fundamental human need 
of communication, the impulse to invent and experiment, and 
the importance of rhythm for the economy of attention—these 
also being illustrated from Hudson—and concludes with his 
definition of a story: the organic relation of a significant succes- 
sion of events. “If the story hangs well together, and, as an 
organic whole, commands our acceptance, it must be considered 
beautiful.” 

These prolegomena occupy only the first fifth of the volume. 
As it is easy to attack the tenets of Mill’s early essay, so it 
would not be difficult to point out weaknesses in Mr. van 
Doorn’s sketch of an esthetic. He has read widely and chusen 
intelligently; but his composite remains a composite. He writes 
with freshness and enthusiasm, however, and with hardly a 
suspicion of accent, but the most valuable portion of his work 
is his review of Victorian narrative poetry. This comprises three 
chapters on the “‘Die-Hards’”’ and three more on Tennyson, 
Browning, and Masefield and their followers. The first group of 
Die-Hards are called Attempters of Epics: they are Horne, 
Morris, Doughty, and Arnold. Here we have a really lucid ac- 
count of Orion, the best critique I have seen anywhere of Sigurd 
the Volsung, an appreciation of The Dawn in Britain which does 
not strain at praise or blink the terrors of this forbidding poem 
(he seems to have read all six volumes of it), and some sound 
comments on Sohrab and Rustum, with a special little excursus 
on the epic simile. The second group of Die-Hards are the 
Novelists in Verse, Mrs. Browning and Clough. On Aurora 
Leigh he takes no very strong stand, but he is ready to say what 
can be said for it: his chief complaint is for its subjectivism, he 
finds faultless character-drawing in it, and says it is full of 
humor, though inferior in this respect to Tristram Shandy. 
Few, I fancy, will dispute this last, but not everyone will agree 
with his praise of the Bothie. The third group of Die-Hards are 
the Romancers: Kingsley (Andromeda), Thomson (Weddah and 
Om-el-Bonain), Bridges (Eros and Psyche), Swinburne (The 
Tale of Balen, which is treated at some length to show up its 
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faults of structure and language), and Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s 
The Foolishness of Solomon. 

On Tennyson Mr. van Doorn has some eacellent things. 
Tennyson was a poet “‘in the Millian sense” (wherefore Mill’s 
praise of him). “‘He held communings with his own soul. He 
brooded. He was the male counterpart of his own ‘Lady of 
Shalott,’ except that, being of tougher fibre, he did not die till 
he was about eighty-three years old.’”’ The Encroachments of 
Lyricism in Tennyson are “first, the conversion into myths of 
non-symbolical matter; secondly, the debasement of the story 
to a mere thread on which to string lyrical ‘beads’; thirdly, ex- 
cessive circumstantiality wherever possible; fourthly, the ‘purple 
patch’”’—later called the purple strip. Each of these encroach- 
ments is carefully developed and well supported, without malice 
or any of the usual anti-Tennysonian unfairness. Having had 
nothing good to say of Swinburne’s Balen, Mr. van Doorn is 
equally severe with the Tristram; he devotes, for example, six 
pages to excerpts from the Prelude alone exhibiting the monot- 
onous riming on breath: death; he belabors the Swinburnian 
tricks of style, diffuseness, romantic exuberance, even the ultra- 
Victorian morality. The farthest limit of his praise is that ‘after 
all, Swinburne is Swinburne”’; and of course he is rather unjust. 
In Browning, whom he admires, he finds the proper fusion of 
narrative and lyricism, particularly in Childe Roland; in Mase- 
field he finds a Return to Pure Poetical Narrative. Throughout 
his discussion of poems and poets he uses his preliminary sketch 
of an esthetic only incidentally; and though he insists in a 
Prefatory Note on the word enquiry of his subtitle it is not easy 
to see what he means by it unless this: have the tribesmen of 
Homer failed in proportion as they followed Mill’s view of 
poetry? By opposing the theory that poetry is soliloquy, i.e., 
subjective, he maintains the essential validity of a narrative 
poetry in which the chief poetical element is in the story itself. 
This position is of course eminently sound and needs emphasis 
only because the history of Victorian narrative verse exhibits 
an opposite tendency and this tendency has been too often sup- 
ported by critical theory—yet he offers us no such critical state- 
ments since Mill’s. 

In fine, English criticism must once more be grateful to a 
foreigner for a worthy study of English poetry. When Mr. van 
Doorn agrees with conventional opinion he stimulates us by the 
freshness of his approach, and when he differs from conventional 
opinion he is provocative in the best sense. 


PAvuLL F. Baum 


Duke University 
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LupwicG TIECK AND ENGLAND. A STUDY IN THE LITERARY RELA- 
TIONS OF GERMANY AND ENGLAND DURING THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Edwin H. Zeydel. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press for the University of Cincinnati: 
1931. 264 pp. 


“The relation of Ludwig Tieck, the acknowledged father of 
English studies in Germany to English literature... .”’ Every 
book must begin in some way. Zeydel’s Tieck begins thus, and 
no harm is done, for the second paragraph takes due cognizance 
of Bodmer, Lessing ‘‘and his train,’ Wieland, and the ‘‘Stiirmer 
und Driinger” though even here Herder is not mentioned by 
name. The first chapter is a survey of Tieck’s relation to English 
literature and his opinions of specific authors, treated in a terse 
fashion, usually a paragraph to an author, and sometimes a 
sentence or two to a paragraph. In most cases this is sufficient. 
The paragraph on Sterne reads: “‘As for Sterne, he told Robinson 
that ‘“‘he loved him.” This is a little too scant and one must go 
outside of Zeydel’s Tieck for its proper elaboration. Gundolf 
(Ludwig Tieck, Jahrbuch des freien deutschen Hochstiftes, 1929, 
p. 145) enables us to attach the remark to Tieck’s Peter Lebe- 
recht, eine Geschichte ohne Abenteurlichkeiten, 1795. ““Auch der 
Untertitel ist schon ein ironisches Augenzwinkern ins Publikum, 
dass er eine Rolle spiele. Hierbei schwebte ihm Lorenz Sterne 
vor, der englische Grossmeister der empfindsamen Laune und 
des schmerzlich weisen Lichelns, der Schépfer des humoristi- 
schen Glossenromans.”’ Another paragraph tells us that it is 
not impossible that the views on medieval art expressed in 
Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen were influenced by English 
writers on esthetics. Here again curiosity is aroused only to re- 
main unsatisfied, for Karl Brémel’s Leipzig dissertation, 1928, 
is relatively inaccessible and no suggestion is given as to the 
contents. Gundolf, who discusses the novel at some length, pp. 
135-140? affords no aid in this case. 

Except in one or two such instances Zeydel’s first chapter 
does just what it intends to do. It sets forth the facts concisely 
and in clear order and the short, sometimes unlinked, paragraphs 
are not the result of lassitude but of intention. Style is deliber- 
ately sacrificed to the convenience of the reader, who will have 
frequent occasion to use this chapter for ready reference. At the 
same time the chapter serves as a summary of the earlier litera- 
ture on the subject, and often a summary is sufficient. For ex- 
ample, what a furor there was, not so long ago, regarding the 
retention of the Tieck portion of the Schlegel-Tieck translation! 
The widely scattered fulminations on this not very profitable 
subject Zeydel has brought together in the compass of two or 
three pages. 


1 Also in Gundolf Romantiker N. F., 1931, p. 90. 
* Ibid. pp. 56-64. 
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Having disposed of these preliminaries our author enters 
upon the body of his monograph. Or is it rather five mono- 
graphs? ‘“‘Tieck in England,” (Tieck’s) “English visitors and 
correspondents,” ‘‘Tieck’s library,”’ ““The reception in England 
of Tieck and his writings,’ “English translations of Tieck’s 
works,” constitute five subjects of investigation, to be sure with 
interlocking references, but each one of sufficient substance and 
independence to stand alone, or in other words the academic 
world is now poorer by the loss of nearly five conceivable topics 
for doctors’ dissertations. 

Previous accounts of Tieck’s visit in England seem to have 
gone back directly or indirectly to the narration of Tieck’s com- 
panion, von Burgsdorff. In the course of years Burgsdorff’s ac- 
count has been supplemented by the published correspondence 
of several English men of letters who talked with Tieck. More- 
over, Zeydel had at his disposal some hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of Tieck himself. Possibly more information may be gathered 
later, but Zeydel’s account follows Tieck about so carefully with 
dates and places that the itinerary he establishes for him seems 
for the moment impregnable. Of greater importance is the ren- 
dering of Tieck’s impressions of London, the London theatre, 
the actors in the Shakespearean plays, and English life gener- 
ally. A more delicate subject is Tieck’s impression of English 
men of letters and theirs of him. Since all human beings, and 
quite especially authors, wear masks before their faces and play 
réles, their conversations real and reported must be interpreted 
with a nice discrimination, and precisely this quality makes the 
reading of chapter two enjoyable. 

To a still larger extent the same is true of chapter three, 
“English visitors and correspondents.’’ When Tieck visited 
England in 1817 few of his English acquaintances seemed to be 
aware that he was destined to be important in German letters. 
In later years he was the man whom Englishmen called upon 
in Germany, just as Lichtenberg, Klopstock, and Goethe had 
been in that sequence before. Among the visitors and corre- 
spondents were Coleridge, H. C. Robinson, Robert P. Gillies, 
Mrs. Jameson, the actor Charles Kemble, the emendor John 
Payne Collier, and Thomas Carlyle. The third chapter is easily 
the high point and climax of Zeydel’s work. Zeydel is decidedly 
sparing of direct characterization, but to make up for that we 
have an abundance of views of Tieck as seen through other eyes. 
Apparently Jane Welch discovered Tieck before Carlyle, who 
was always more reserved in his admiration than she. ‘‘Accorom- 
bona is far the pleasantest thing I have yet fallen in with since I 
left you,’’ Carlyle writes, ‘‘a very gorgeous composition, but too 
strong in diamonds—Bristol diamonds . . . tinsel and the precious 
metals for my taste.’’ In his ruder way Carlyle classifies Tieck’s 
work about as Gundolf does, as namely ‘‘Klitschromantik.”’ 
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The author is to be congratulated, we are all to be congratu- 
lated, upon the fortunate discovery in Switzerland of a letter 
from Tieck to Collier expressing interest as well as polite skep- 
ticism in regard to Collier’s theory that Shakespeare once 
visited Italy. 

The fourth chapter discusses a topic of great importance to 
many investigators. How often the question arises: Was such 
or such an English work known in Germany in the early nine- 
teenth century? followed immediately by the almost equivalent 
question: Was it included in the library that Tieck was com- 
pelled to sell in 1848? Any light that can be thrown upon the 
gradual acquisition of this library from 1817 on is of the utmost 
value and significance. The chapter serves as a commentary to 
Appendix B, ‘‘A list of English books in Tieck’s catalog accord- 
ing to the Asher catalog of 1849.’’ If the book had contained 
nothing else beside this classified list, pages 221-256, most work- 
ing libraries would no doubt be called upon to purchase it. 

After the auction sale many of Tieck’s English books found 
their way into the British Museum, bearing still the marginal 
notes of Tieck. Zeydel favors us with many incisive and il- 
luminating comments of Tieck on his English predecessors and 
contemporaries in the study of the Elizabethan drama. ‘‘Habent 
libelli sua fata” applies to all these books, but most particularly 
to the volume of Mrs. Jameson. We cannot but regret that the 
author desisted from the study of these marginalia while the 
yield was still coming in so richly. 

“The reception in England of Tieck’s writings’ is a topic 
only loosely connected with the preceding ones. It throws little 
light on Tieck’s literary character but considerable light on the 
state of English letters. The earliest reference to Tieck asa 
German man of letters was in Madame de Staél’s De I’ Allemagne 
(London 1813, English translation the same year). Tieck’s popu- 
larity in England, such as it was, began, however, with some 
translations of Thirlwall in 1825. It is interesting to note the 
concerned importance the reviewers attach to the rumor that 
Tieck had become a Catholic. After carefully examining the files 
of about ten leading critical journals the author comes to the 
conclusion that the Athenaeum, Fraser's, and Quarterly Review, 
and to a less extent Blackwood’s were generally favorable to 
Tieck, while the Foreign Quarterly Review remained sternly 
critical. 

Chapter six deals with English translations of Tieck’s work. 
It begins with a list of the renderings, followed by a scrutiny 
of the translations “‘for the purpose of determining their fidelity, 
literary merit, and general adequacy. Such an examination,”’ 
the author tells us, “is deemed worth while not only in itself but 
also because English translations of German literature have, in 
general, been accorded far too little critical attention.’’ Here 
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for the first time the reviewer is unable to agree with the author. 
The effort seems worth while on neither of these scores. Zeydel 
has evidently studied the translations with monumental pa- 
tience and fine discrimination, but who would not gladly trade 
the whole chapter for a few more pages of Tieck “‘marginalia,”’ 
which could have been gathered at the British Museum with an 
expenditure of a tenth of the time! But let us not omit to note 
the hard-won findings. Of the translations none are excellent 
(A?), two, those of Carlyle and Mrs. Johnstone, are very good, 
seven are good, and to “four renderings we give the rating 
poor.” 

The work closes with Appendix B, which has already been 
mentioned, and Appendix A: Tieck and England, a chronologi- 
cal table of facts. Someone has given the advice to literary 
historians: ‘‘Always think of dates but mention them rarely.” 
In other words inconvenience the reader if necessary in order 
that your book may not seem “terre 4 terre.”’ Zeydel’s offering, 
we may infer, was intended to be a useful book of reference. As 
a matter of fact, a student of literature who can allow himself 
but a single work of reference on Tieck might justifiably choose 
precisely this one. For that reason the addition of an Appendix 
C, giving a selected bibliography on the subject of Tieck in all 
his relations would have been welcome. To be sure such a 
bibliography might be readily constructed from the footnotes. 
All the more then does one miss all reference to Gundolf’s essay, 
mentioned in our first paragraph. Such a reference could have 
been made at the bottom of page 164. 

It often happens, as in this case, that German and American 
scholarship complement each other admirably. Gundolf’s work 
represents the consummation of the modern German ideal, in 
this case in a form not too exaggerated. Zeydel is sparing of 
characterization. He lets us see Tieck through his works and 
through the eyes of others. Gundolf’s essay, per contra, is practi- 
cally all characterization. In this particular case his essay is also 
easy to read. Gundolf is usually clear enough when he is de- 
nouncing. It must be added that in the end Gundolf was also 
fair to Tieck. Zeydel writes without acrimony and without 
special pleading. The essay or rather the essays are not without 
characterizations and generalizations, to be sure. Where they 
occur they are less striking than Gundolf’s but they are put in- 
to neat form and are highly defensible. Gundolf’s essay, as 
usual, is entirely without apparatus while Zeydel is at every 
turn mindful of the convenience of the reader. 

This is one of the most substantial contributions of recent 
years, on the part of American scholarship to the study of 
German literature. To write such a work must have required an 
extraordinary amount of zeal and energy. To sift the material, 
interpret it, and present it required critical powers of many 
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and various kinds. It is usual to end such a review with the ob- 
servation that the work under discussion must henceforth be 
included in every college and university library that provides 
for research in German literature. This dictum is in order here, 
with the post scriptum that the work will usually be loaned out 
and rarely be on hand for emergency reference. 
LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 





THe DRAMAS OF HEINRICH VON KLeEIsT. A Biographical and 
Critical Study. By John C. Blankenagel. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+262. 
$3.00. 


This volume claims distinction as being the first work about 
Kleist’s dramas written in English. Since there can be no doubt 
as to Kleist’s importance in German dramatic literature, it is 
certainly a meritorious undertaking to bring them before the 
English reading public. Only two of Kleist’s dramas are ac- 
cessible in English translations. The author is therefore justi- 
fied in giving rather detailed analyses of Kleist’s dramas. Around 
these he groups studies of character portrayal, dramatic tech- 
nique, style, and meter, showing lucidly Kleist’s progress toward 
perfect form and linking each drama with his life, thinking, and 
feeling. The book is critical rather than biographical; the 
mechanical data of Kleist’s life are given succinctly, the em- 
phasis is on the poet’s inner development. Previous research 
is put at the disposal of the reader by means of a careful biblio- 
graphical appendix; but in the text it is dealt with summarily. 
The traces of thorough scholarly preparation are visible every- 
where, but the author shows remarkable self-restraint in ab- 
staining from a detailed display of his learned studies and from 
irksome polemics. Yet he is not afraid of taking sides. He ar- 
rives at his own conclusions from a mature examination of the 
sources rather than from a discussion of the commentaries of 
others. His style is simple, clear, and forceful; he seems to find 
the appropriate expressions. with ease; often the results of a 
critical discussion are summed up in crisp statements of classi- 
cal terseness and precision. Sometimes the author repeats his 
statements as if guided by the rules of elementary pedagogy; 
the volume would gain by being cut down by some twenty or 
thirty pages. But that is a slight objection in the face of the 
remarkable freshness and vividness of the style. There is no 
trace of pedantry in the book. The Conclusion, with its sym- 
pathetic appreciation of Kleist’s art and its superior disregard 
for traditional rules of dramatic criticism, may seem heretical 
to some readers, but it will not strike anyone as dull. Very read- 
able metric translations here and there enliven the abstracts of 
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Kleist’s plays. On the other hand, the author cannot be accused 
of undue partiality for the dramatist; his discussion of A mphi- 
tryon, for instance, is a masterpiece of dispassionate weighing 
of the pros and cons. 

No attempt is made at vying with, or even evaluating, the 
fashionable profoundness of biographies like Braig’s; nor does 
the volume range with Silz’s book Early German Romanticism, 
since it is not written from the view-point of the historian and 
philosopher of literature. Its exposition is direct; its apprecia- 
tion esthetic rather than historical; its appeal to the curiosity 
of the uninformed reader much more than to the specialist, who 
will not find much that is novel or striking in it. The author is 
wise in avoiding any attempt to squeeze Kleist into a pigeon- 
hole of literary history. Repeatedly he asserts (pp. ix, 235) that 
Kleist cannot be aligned closely with any school or movement. 
Yet, without much discussion, he assigns Kleist the right place 
in the development of German literature. He is in accord with 
the reviewer in his statement (p. 230) that Kleist points forward 
to later nineteenth century Realism rather than backward to 
Classicism and Romanticism, and finds the conclusive formula 
(p. 245): “On the whole, Kleist may be regarded as a bridge 
leading from classicism and romanticism to modern psychologi- 
cal realism.”’ 

As customary, a few minor criticisms shall be added in 
passing. It is doubtful whether the patriotic wave caused in 
Germany by the sufferings after the War is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the post-war Kleist revival (p. xi); for the prevailing 
attitude of the leading German writers of that period was not 
one of national protest, but of escape from nationalism. The 
lines leading forward from Alkmene in Amphitryon to Kitchen 
are not pointed out. The theory that Kunigunde in Kdichen was 
originally conceived as a supernatural ugly demon is presented 
(p. 160) as an unconvincing hypothesis; yet scenes 6 to 8 of the 
fourth act are difficult to explain without such an assumption. 
The criticism that Homburg’s pathological features impair the 
structure of the play is barely hinted at (p. 235), but not dis- 
cussed. The account (p. 108 f.) that Adam was “‘grappling with 
a damned he-goat near the stove’’ makes the disorder in Adam’s 
combined living-room and court-room worse than it is; it is 
based on a misunderstanding of Kleist’s wording: ‘‘Mit dem 
verfluchten Ziegenbock am Ofen focht ich.”” The context, the 
variant: ‘“Mit dem verfluchten Bockgesicht focht ich, der an 
der Ofenkante eingefiigt,’’ and other variants listed in Kiirsch- 
ner’s National-Litteratur make it perfectly clear that the refer- 
ence is to a goat’s face modeled on the stove, not to a real goat 
near the stove. 

The volume is a model of book-making. Misprints are 
negligible. 
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It is to be desired that the author might give us a second 
volume on the remainder of Kleist’s writings, thus presenting 
the English reading public with the first complete survey of 


Kleist’s works. 
W. LEoPoLp 


Northwestern University 





DESIRE AND RESTRAINT IN SHELLEY. By Floyd Stovall. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. viii+358. 


Professor Stovall has written a discerning and sympathetic 
book, somewhat beclouded by a provocative title that sug- 
gests an attempt to confine the individuality of a great poet 
within the framework of a theory. It is unfortunate that the 
reader’s approach to so able a study of the development of 
Shelley’s mind and art should be through the narrow gateway 
of a series of naive psychological dualisms, the antitheses of 
which are never mediated or resolved. 

But the scope of Desire and Restraint in Shelley is broader 
and its execution more flexible than the title of the book and the 
definitions of its opening chapter would indicate. Combining 
biography with interpretative criticism, the work traces the 
growth of Shelley, as a thinker and poet, “‘from the attitude of 
revolt, through conflict and suffering, to the attitude of com- 
promise in his relations with the world and with his own soul.” 

Within the compass of this development, between 1814- 
1822, Professor Stovall distinguishes three stages, which he 
calls those of enthusiasm, combat, and suffering. 

During the first period, 1810-1814, the dominant impulse of 
Shelley was altruistic, and his spirit that of enthusiastic ideal- 
ism. Throughout these years, the poet’s revolt against conven- 
tion and institution is fused with a passion for social reform. 
This epoch has its definitive literary expression in Queen Mab, 
where poetry is enshrouded in a doctrinaire chrysalis, and 
Shelley cherishes the rose-colored vision of a perfectibie world 
in accordance with the philosophical tenets of Godwin’s Politi- 
cal Justice. 

Disappointment, due to the failure of his effort to actualize 
the dream of a social millennium and the unhappy aftermath of 
his marriage with Harriet Westbrook, marks the transition to 
what Professor Stovall regards as the second principal stage in 
the history of the various impulses and conflicts of Shelley’s 
life. This period begins with the emotional disturbance caused 
by the poet’s elopement with Mary Godwin in 1814 and ex- 
tends, approximately, to the date of his departure from England 
in the spring of 1818. It is characterized, in the main, by an 
egoistic impulse—Shelley’s desire for personal happiness. Here, 
again, the poet is foiled by‘the battle between reason and im- 
pulse and finds desire fall short of realization. 
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The third period commences when the struggle and defeat 
of the two preceding stages constrain Shelley to searching self- 
analysis. Baffled by unsuccessful warfare with the outward 
restraints of society and the inward paradoxes of his own being, 
he now arrives at a measure of self-knowledge. Though the last 
years of his life, from 1818 to 1822, are darkened by suffering, 
he attains in them a juster understanding of the conditions of 
life and human nature. The development of his character, as 
Professor Stovall sums it up, has been ‘‘through conflict and 
defeat and compromise towards a satisfactory position with 
respect to his inner self and with respect to the world at large.” 
Nevertheless, the lack of realization of his earlier dreams is also 
attended by disillusionment. It impels the poet to fall back upon 
the happiness of the present moment, in despair of enforcing his 
will upon the actual world of men and affairs or achieving his 
own ideal of perfection. 

The weakness of a schema, as the measure of a fluid and 
pervasive personality, is its mechanical character. The author 
of Desire and Restraint in Shelley is aware of this and does not 
try to force his account of the growth of a poet’s mind into 
rigid conformity with his three periods. As he states it: ““This 
sequence cannot be reduced to a formula equally applicable in 
each period, yet in a broad sense it is present in each and helps 
us to understand the nature of Shelley’s development.” In the 
main, Professor Stovall writes objectively and is content to 
wait upon the facts of Shelley’s life, which he interprets with 
impartiality and scholarly judgment. The schema occasionally 
obtrudes and then the poet is in danger of being stretched on 
the Procrustean bed of a psychological antinomy. Personally, 
I am unconvinced that the distinction between Shelley’s domi- 
nating impulses of altruism and egoism, in the first two stages of 
his development as a thinker and a poet, is as well defined as 
Dr. Stovall considers it to be. In this connection, a failure to 
detect the interrelationship of categories, which he presents as 
fixed antinomies, weakens his argument. Even with the proviso, 
“these terms are here used in their commonly accepted sense,” 
his initial definitions of egoism and altruism seem to involve 
confusion of thought: e.g., ‘“Things which we desire primarily 
for the gratification of physical appetites and the promotion of 
our mental and spiritual well-being, we may call selfish.”” (The 
italics are mine). 

But, although Professor Stovall’s book on its formal side 
may give rise to difference of opinion, he has written an admira- 
ble account of the broad, general progress of Shelley’s mind and 
the evolution of his character. Individual aspects of this growth 
have been noted by other critics; such as the maturing of the 
poet’s artistry; the modification of his views regarding Christi- 
anity; the sloughing off of the superficial materialism of Queen 
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Mab and its replacement by Platonic idealism. Professor Stovall 
has traced, in addition, the awakening of a faculty of self- 
criticism in Shelley, and a shift in his attitude towards social 
problems in the world without and the inner conflicts of his own 
nature. 

Yet, whatever readjustments the buffetings of life forced 
upon Shelley, the conclusion that the tendency of his mind was 
more and more in the direction of compromise and conciliation 
seems to overshoot the mark. The whole tone and tenor of 
Adonais is that of an uncompromising spiritual idealism, and the 
impassioned cry rings in our ears: 

oo « aoe 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled! 


Shelley, unlike Goethe, never solved the secret of a deeper 
reconciliation of the claims of the world and the self, the actual 
and the ideal, than that attained by the negative means 2f con- 
cession and compromise. In so far as he cannot submit to these— 
and in poetry he rarely does submit to them—he remains a revo- 
lutionary idealist. 

With all Professor Stovall’s insight into the development of 
Shelley, the limitation of his rigid antithesis of egoism and 
altruism seems to prevent him from pointing out the true path 
by which the poet might have advanced to a more adequate 
resolution of his inward and outward conflicts. 


WrirAM O. RaymMonpD 
Bishop’s University 


Im SPIEGEL DES ALTEN PROTEUS. WILHELM RAABE ALS SEHER 
UNSERER ZEIT. Von Wilhelm Fehse. Berlin: Verlag Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1931. 192 Seiten. 


Das Raabe—Jubilaeumsjahr 1931 hat eine Reihe von 
Neuerscheinungen gezeitigt, unter denen Fehses Buch wohl den 
ersten Platz einnimmt. Immer mehr riickt dieser von seinem 
Volke und der ziinftigen Literaturwissenschaft so lange ver- 
nachlissigte Dichter in den Vordergrund ernstester Betrachtung. 
Véllig gerecht geworden ist ihm erst die jiingste Zeit, wo dem 
vom Schicksal niedergezwungenen Deutschen Not ward, sich 
wieder auf sich selbst zu besinnen, auf seine nach dem Abflauen 
der materialistischen Woge magisch aus dem Schlamm und 
Gerdéll aufglinzenden selischen Werte. Hier musste er nun wie 
von selbst auf Raabe stossen, diesen deutschesten aller deutschen 
Dichter, der auch in den Jahren glinzendsten dusseren Auf- 
stieges seinem Volke immer wieder in banger Sorge den Spiegel 
vorhielt ihm zu zeigen, wie es—hitte sein sollen: Als Mahner 
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und Prophet. Und nun mit dem Wechsel des Gliicks als heil- 
bringender Troester. 

Wilhelm Fehse ist ein der Raabeforschung bestbekannter 
Name. Seine Raabebiographie (Wilhelm Fehse, Wilhelm Raabes 
Leben. 1928.) ist ein Musterbeispiel ihrer Art und stellt sich der 
von Spiero (Heinrich Spiero Raabe, Leben—W erke—W irkung. 
2. Aufl. 1929) ebenbiirtig zur Seite. Wie ihn auch zahlreiche 
meistens in den “‘Mitteilungen fiir die Gesellschaft der Freunde 
Wilhelm Raabes”’ erschienenen Aufsitze als echten Raabejiinger 
erscheinen lassen. 

Eigentlich Neues gibt ja Fehse in seinem Buche kaum; doch 
hat er die schon friiher von ihm und anderen Forschern gezo- 
genen Grundlinien vertieft und weiter ausgebaut. Dabei fiel mir 
auf, dass in fast allen Raabeschriften immer wieder dieselben 
Zitate angefiihrt werden, handelt es sich darum, ein besonderes 
Charakteristikum der Wesensart Raabes zu dokumentieren. 
Ist denn der Meister so arm, um nicht einmal die Monotonie 
ihrer Reihenfolge durchbrechen zu kénnen? Es mag auch 
manchem Vererhrer Raabes befremdend erscheinen, wenn Fehse 
seinen Dichter als einen durchaus modern empfindenden Men- 
schen darstellt, der in seiner Stellung neuzeitlichen Problemen 
gegeniiber verzweifelt wenig Ahnlichkeit mit dem Bilde besitzt, 
das sich viele von ihm gemacht. Gewiss Raabe liebte die sogen- 
annte gute alte Zeit trotz ihrer philistrésen Beschrinktheit, 
die doch auch wieder eine gewisse anheimelnde Behaglichkeit 
ausstrémt; doch ist er sich auch ihrer Schattenseiten bewusst. 
Der Komfort des 19. Jahrhunderts sagte ihm durchaus zu und 
es geht einfach nicht, sich den Dichter als einen behaglich sein 
Leben abspinnenden Philister in Schlafrock und Pantoffeln 
vorzustellen. Dazu war Raabe innerlich zu sehr eine Kimp- 
fernatur, dessen ganzes dichterisches Schaffen eine Abrechnung 
mit seiner Zeit bedeutet. 

Der eigentliche Vorzug des Fehseschen Buches liegt darin, 
dass Fehse seinen Dichter als geistige Einheit zu erfassen sucht, 
dem es stets um das Ganze geht. “‘So blieb ihm immer das Leben 
in seiner Ganzheit der grosse Massstab, an dem er Menschen 
und Dinge sah” (S. 12). Jene bei der Literaturwissenschaft so 
beliebte Sezierung des Geistes- und Seelenlebens eines Dichters, 
die ja seit Ibsen und Freud die grosse Mode geworden, ist wohl 
bei keinem weniger angebracht wie bei Raabe, dessen Wesens- 
kern trotz des ihm von allen Seiten zufliessenden Erfahrungs- 
und Wissensstoffes doch in seiner Urzelle unverindert blieb. 
Und dieser Kern ist neben der grossen goethischen Ehrfurcht vor 
allem Erschaffenen eine in tiefster Seele verankerte, den eigenen 
Vorteil riicksichtslos hintenansetzende Wahrheitsliebe, die 
Raabe schon friih in die Opposition trieb den entseelenden 
Michten eines sich mehr und mehr mechanisierenden Zeitalters 
gegeniiber, deren Gefahren fiir sein Volk er friiher und schirfer 
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als irgend ein anderer in Deutschland erkannte. Dieser Scharf- 
blick des Genies, verbunden mit seiner Liebe zum deutschen 
Volke erméglichten es ihm Menschen und Verhiltnisse zu schil- 
dern, nicht wie sie zu sein scheinen, sondern wie sie sind. Diese 
Tendenz erklirt auch mehr als alles andere sein Abseitsstehen, 
seine Unfihigkeit, im jeweiligen literarischen Strom mitzu- 
schwimmen. 

Diese einheitlich geschlossene, ganz im deutschen Urgrunde 
verwurzelte ethische Persénlichkeit stellt nun Fehse mitten in 
unsere an innerer Zerfahrenheit und Haltlosigkeit dahinsie- 
chende Zeit. Das ganze Buch ist eine Auseinandersetzung mit 
ihr und es ist erstaunlich immer wieder an der Hand Fehses 
beobachten zu kénnen, mit welch genialem Blick fiir das Echte 
und Wesentliche Raabe die Schiden seiner Zeit erkannte und 
zu beurteilen wusste. Ein grosser Einsamer! Denn wer achtete 
in den Jahren glinzender Machtentfaltung auf diesen starr- 
sinnigen Eigenbrédler und unbequemen Mahner, der so gar 
nicht einsehen wollte, wie gut es dem deutschen Volke eigentlich 
ging. Wie denn auch seine prophetische Seele in einer grandiosen 
Vision (Im Friihling) schon jene Katastrophe voraussagte, 
deren Schrecken uns auch heute noch, nachdem sie schon vorii- 
bergerauscht, den Geist verdiistern. 

Hier stehen sich starr und schroff zwei Welten gegeniiber, 
die durch nichts zu iiberbriicken sind, wenn nicht durch die 
alles verstehende und darum alles verzeihende Liebe des Dich- 
ters zu seinem Volke. Nicht umsonst hat Fehse seinem Buche 
den Spruch Jakob Béhmes vorausgesetzt: ‘(Uns Menschen in 
dieser Welt ist daran am meisten gelegen, dass wir das Verlorene 
wieder suchen. So wir nun wollen suchen, so miissen wir nicht 
ausser uns suchen.”’ Das will heissen: Der Weg zur deutschen 
Erneuerung geht nach innen, durch das Golgatha der Selbst- 
besinnung. Kein Mensch hat das besser gewusst als Raabe. Die 
gepanzerte Faust hat bisher nur zertriimmern, nie aber aufzu- 
bauen gewusst. 

In den zehn Kapiteln seines Buches sucht nun Fehse dar- 
zulegen, warum gerade Raabe als Fiihrer in die deutsche Zu- 
kunft dienen kann. Sie geben uns das Bild eines genialen Men- 
schen, dem es bitterernst war um den Aufbau der deutschen 
Seele. Fehses Buch ist fiir besinnliche Menschen geschrieben 
und ein solcher wird es nicht aus der Hand legen ohne reichsten 
Gewinn daraus gezogen zu haben. Alle unsere Tage in ihren 
tiefsten Tiefen aufriittelnden Fragen vom “‘Internationalismus” 
bis zur ‘“Kameradschaftsehe”” wurden von Raabe schon lange, 
ehe sie die heutige Aktualitit erlangten, unter die Lupe seiner 
ethisch—sozialen Weltanschauung genommen und in seiner Art 
auch gelést. Besonders aufschlussreich dariiber sind die Kapitel 
“Natur und Zivilisation” und ‘“‘Erziehung.” Und Fehse trifft 
im Geiste Raabes den Nagel auf den Kopf, wenn er in seinem 
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schénen und tiefschiirfenden Kapitel “‘Freiheit’’ sagt: “Es ist 
sinnlos, ein neues politisches System zu bauen, bevor die Men- 
schen da sind die es ausfiillen kénnen. Auch die weisesten For- 
men sind jimmerliche Gemichte, wenn die Menschen fehlen, 
die ihnen Sinn und Inhalt geben sollen”’ (S. 109). 

Raabe hat einmal irgendwo den Ausspruch getan, dass nur 
diejenigen Biicher von Wert seien, die man mehrfach lesen 
kénne. Ein solches Buch ist das vorliegende. 


Emit DOERNENBURG 
La Salle College 


EICHENDORFFS DRAMATISCHE SATIREN. Im ZUSAMMENHANG MIT 
DEM GEISTIGEN UND KULTURELLEM LEBEN IHRER ZEIT. Von 
Ilse Heyer. (Hermaea Bd. 28.) Halle a.S.: Niemeyer, 1931. 
140 S. 5.50 M. 

Man hat Eichendorff gewéhnlich nach seinen Gedichten und 
Novellen bewertet und nur nebenbei bemerkt, dass er auch der 
Verfasser satirischer Werke sei. In der vorliegenden Schrift 
erfahren die letzteren zum ersten Male eine griindliche und 
ausdeutende Darstellung. D.V. will durch diese Arbeit dem 
Dichter zu einer gerechteren Beurteilung verhelfen und be- 
weisen, dass er keineswegs nur der “‘Singer mit den engbe- 
grenzten Gefiihlskomplexen ohne Héhe und Tiefe”’ sei, fiir den 
er manchmal gehalten wird, sondern dass er den Vergleich mit 
genialeren Naturen wie Tieck, Brentano usw. nicht zu scheuen 
brauche. Die Geschlossenheit und Einheitlichkeit seines Welt- 
bildes ersetzen, was ihm an Grossartigkeit abgeht. Gerade die 
satirischen Schriften Eichendorffs zeigen, dass er mit tiefem 
Verstindnis die geistigen Strémungen seiner Zeit beobachtete 
und ihre Zusammenhinge und Ursachen verstand. Ohne Frage 
besass der Dichter keine ausgesprochen satirische geistige Ein- 
stellung; eine satirische Ader kann ihm aber nicht abgesprochen 
werden. Wie d.V. an Tagebucheintragungen nachweist, besass 
Eichendorff neben grosser Empfanglichkeit fiir Natureindriicke 
und einer leichten Erregbarkeit des Empfindungslebens einen 
scharfen Blick fiir die Eigenheiten seiner Mitmenschen, was 
seine Charakteristiken beriihmter Zeitgenossen beweisen. Wenn 
Eichendorff Literaturkomédien schrieb, so folgte er damit dem 
Beispiel anderer Dichter, besonders hat ihm Tieck als Vorbild 
gedient. Uber diesen hinaus ging Eichendorff darin, dass er 
nicht nur zu literarischen, sondern auch zu politischen und kul- 
turellen Fragen seiner Zeit Stellung nahm und sogar bestimmte 
Persénlichkeiten, die im Brennpunkt des éffentlichen Interesses 
standen, kopierte. D.V. beschrinkt sich in ihrer Arbeit nicht 
nur auf die dramatischen Werke, sondern sie beriicksichtigt auch 
die satirischen Novellen, die schon 1915 von Wesemeier be- 
handelt wurden. Zeigt das 1. Kapitel Eichendorffs Stellung zu 
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den politischen Fragen seiner Zeit, wie sie in den satirischen 
Werken erkennbar ist, wir erfahren u.a. von seiner Beurteilung 
der Altdeutschen, der Liberalen usw., so wird im 2. Kapitel 
nachgewiesen, wie er sich zum Biirgertum und den Juden stellte. 
Das 3. Kapitel macht uns u.a. mit Eichendorffs Einstellung zu 
Schiller und anderen Dichtern bekannt. Mit viel Fleiss und 
Scharfsinn hat d.V. ein umfangreiches Material zusammenge- 
tragen und versucht, Personen und Begebenheiten der sati- 
rischen Werke auszudeuten. Sie hat damit ohne Frage neue 
Unterlagen fiir die Beurteilung des Dichters geliefert und au- 
sserdem einen kleinen Beitrag zur Geschichte der Zeit beige- 
steuert. 
E. P. APPELT 
University of Wisconsin 





WALTER PATERS BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR FRANZOSICHEN LITERATUR 
unD Kuttur. Von Arthur Beyer. Halle (Saale): Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1931, M. 4.50. 


This is a clear and methodical, though rapid survey, of 
Walter Pater’s indebtedness to French literature and culture. 
The author begins with a general introduction on the French 
art for art’s sake school and its influence on the English writers 
in the second part of the nineteenth century. He then deals 
chronologically with Pater’s attitude toward French literature 
since the middle ages, a convenient if not very original method. 
There are two other sections on Pater’s major books in refer- 
ence to France and French art. This method is exclusively 
historical and objective and does not allow of much scope for 
the discussion of inner problems. This is to be regretted. On 
several points, the reader is left entirely to himself to form an 
opinion, and without much light. Walter Pater’s taste regarding 
French books and authors can be called decadent and far from 
virile. He takes what he likes and what he likes is almost ex- 
clusively the morbid. Even his genuine and instinctive enthusi- 
asm for beautiful writing does not completely save him from 
following the line of least resistance. How could, for instance, 
the man who admired so much Ronsard and the Pléiade, be so 
blind to the perfect achievements of Racine? This explains 
Pater’s preferences and judgments concerning French authors. 
From the classical period he retains only Pascal and, from the 
eighteenth century, Watteau, the dreamy and melancholy 
artist, and Bernardin de Saint Pierre with his ‘‘mid-Victorian”’ 
Paul et Virginie. Of the great romantic writers he praises only 
Hugo for his novels and mistakes Balzac for a writer of art for 
art’s sake. (Balzac’s corrections of his manuscripts, on scripts 
and proofs, were very different from those of Flaubert and a 
sign much more of literary impotence than perfection.) In re- 
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gard to those athletes of French literary perfection, Gautier, 
Flaubert, and the Parnassians in general, Pater’s attitude could 
not be whole-hearted. They were too masculine for him, but he 
could admire their style and their asceticism akin to Christian 
perfection. We have only a casual allusion to Renan and miss 
much a discussion of Pater’s ‘‘cyrenaicism’”’ in comparison with 
the dilettantism of the former. Mr. Beyer alludes to Jules 
Lemaitre’s Serenus, reviewed by Pater in 1887, but says nothing 
of the possible influence of Pater on Lemaitre in this story so 
much like Marius. Concerning the sources of Pater’s apprecia- 
tion of Mona Lisa, the author mentions Gautier through Swin- 
burne. In his recent book on Le Mouvement esthétique et décadent 
en Angleterre (1873-1900), Mr. Albert J. Farmer gives good 
reasons to believe that the real source was Flaubert (see p. 73 
and note). On Denys l’Auxerrois, and the “‘gods in exile,”’ there 
is Heine, but, as shown by Farmer, there is also Gautier. (idid., 
p. 57, n. 22). On Pater’s possible influence on later French 
writers, M. Beyer has not undertaken to deal, but we hope that 
some scholar will take up the story where he leaves it. The first 
Barrés, Anatole France of Le Lys Rouge, Marcel Schwob, Remy 
de Gourmont, Huysmans and, last but not least, Marcel Proust, 
come very close to Pater’s esthéligue and ideals. The case of 
Proust, a fervent Ruskinian, in particular, ought to be explored 
in regard to Walter Pater. M. Beyer’s survey can well be used 
as the starting point of a more comprehensive study.! 


Récis MicHAUD 
University of Illinois 





ITALY IN THE Post-VicToRIAN Nove. By Horace Tippin 
Boileau. University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. thesis. Phila- 
delphia, 1931. 


Mr. Boileau passes in review some eighty English novels 
dealing with Italy published between about 1890 and the present 
time. He finds it remarkable that during that period “there have 
been published nearly three times as many works of fiction deal- 
ing with Italy as had appeared between 1588 and the close 
of the Victorian era.”’ He does not give us the data on which he 
bases this estimate. Surely he has not considered all the novels 
dealing with Italy during either of the periods in question? For 


1 Besides Professor Farmer’s book mentioned above, M. Beyer could well 
add to this bibliography in a reprint: L. Rosenblatt’s La Théorie de l’art pour 
Part pendant la période victorienne (in the excellent series of Fernand Baldensper- 
ger’s Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée). The reviewer is also the 
author of an essay on Un Paien mystique: Walter Pater in Mystiques et Réalistes 
Anglo-Saxons (Paris: A. Colin, 1918), where several contacts between Pater and 
French writers are taken up. 
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example, he does not mention the many Italian novels and tales 
of Ouida, falling some of them before and some of them after 
1890. He does not attempt to estimate the entire number of 
novels published in England during the period considered, and 
so the relative number of those dealing with Italy. And he does 
not consider the economic or other conditions leading writers of, 
all nationalities to travel more and so to be sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with Italy, for example, to be able to write about it. 
So that his conclusions in this matter are of little value. 

In each case, Mr. Boileau gives a sketch of the plot of the 
novel considered, together with some miscellaneous criticism, 
and often some remark on the importance of the Italian setting 
or the phase of Italian life presented. The chapter-headings 
sometimes suggest helpful classifications of his subject-matter. 
But in general his plan remains indeterminate, and we don’t 
quite know what we are getting out of his study. His critical 
estimates are sometimes rather curious. In his conclusion he 
gives two separate lists of distinguished novels, considered in 
reference to artistic merit and to their rendering of the Italian 
theme. And in these lists, which include novels by Baring, 
Young, Hichens, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, the lowest place is 
both times assigned to Norman Douglas’s South Wind! The 
novels of D. H. Lawrence dealing with Italy are altogether 
omitted from this list. And yet a great fuss is made over Con- 
rad’s Nostromo, which is laid in Central America, because some 
of the characters are of Italian origin. 

Mr. Boileau’s English is often rather sad. Of the sirocco in 
South Wind it is remarked: ‘“‘Like the workings of the New 
England conscience in Hawthorne’s works, things happen which 
would not | appen otherwise.’’ It would serve no good purpose 
to mention the many other instances of careless, of fuzzy writ- 
ing. Mr. Boileau had the privilege of working with one of the 
most distinguished of American scholars. But he has not taken 
as full advantage of this privilege as Miss Firor, whose brilliant 
thesis I have had the pleasure of reviewing recently in these 
columns. 

JosePH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





THE VERSIFICATION OF THoMAS Harpy. By Elizabeth Cathcart 
Hickson. University of Pennsylvania Ph. D. thesis. Phila- 
delphia, 1931. 


On the side of factual information, Miss Hickson’s thesis is 
admirable. It is also admirable for system and for the compact- 
ness with which such a large body of factual information is con- 
veyed. Miss Hickson’s analysis (graphically set forth in a table 
of metres and stanza forms) shows that, in the 916 poems (not 
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counting The Dynasts and The Famous Tragedy of the Queen 
of Cornwall), “‘we have 683 different stanza-patterns formed by 
the use of duple or triple rising or falling rhythm, or combina- 
tions of these, upon 276 different rime-schemes.’’ Apparently 
Hardy was one of the most ingenious inventors of verse-forms 
ever known in English poetry. 

As for critical opinions, they are quite lacking, or quite un- 
justified by any discussion of the delicate matters involved. 
Miss Hickson says that a “long apprenticeship in varying the 
curves in architecture and the stresses in poetry made Hardy an 
adept in the use of rhythmical variations.’’ That is just the 
question. That Hardy was very free with rhythmical variations 
is obvious, and it will be readily granted that such variations 
may be a source of strength and beauty if a poet is—like Shelley, 
or like many of Hardy’s contemporaries—an adept in their use. 
But was Hardy an adept? It is a matter of ear. A poet who in- 
dulges constantly in jaw-breaking metres, who forces too many 
heavy syllables into an anapest or dactyl, who mutilates the 
language for the sake of mechanical form and forces natural 
speech to conform to arbitrary patterns, making the accent fall 
where it would never naturally fall—he may have many of the 
elements of greatness, but he is not an adept at versification. 
These are matters which Miss Hickson fails to take into ac- 
count. 


In the same way, with regard to certain traditional orna- 
ments of verse, like alliteration, Miss Hickson points out 
Hardy’s use of them and simply takes for granted that he uses 
them well. The examples she gives are often enough to make 
Milton and Arnold turn in their graves. She gives long lists of 


, 


his words archaic, obsolete, ‘‘poetic,’’ and—worst of all—his 
monstrous compounds and coinages, worse than Keats ever 
dreamed of. Some of these locutions are natural and effective, 
but many of them are a terrible violation of the genius of the 
English tongue, however proper they may be to German and 
Anglo-Saxon. Miss Hickson swallows them whole, with this sole 
effort at blanket justification: ‘“‘That his manner of writing is 
admired by the most discerning of his contemporaries may be 
seen from the following passages.’’ The passages in question— 
vaguely laudatory in character—are taken from a birthday 
tribute by younger writers to the aged man of letters, and the 
eulogy pronounced by the Public Orator at Oxford on the oc- 
casion of Hardy’s receiving an honorary degree! One might as 
well declare that the financial depression was over in 1930 be- 
cause Mr. Hoover said so at the time! 

Our Ph.D. in English is a respectable title, since it generally 
involves the collection and classification of a large body of facts. 
But it would mean a great deal more if it implied on the part of 
the candidate some ability to make critical use of the facts col- 
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lected. Governing bodies could then appoint Doctors to faculty 
positions in full confidence of their fitness to teach literature. 


Jos—EPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODICALS. By Walter Graham. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1930. 383+-31 pp. $7.50. 


In the increasing pressure and complexity of modern life and 
modern study, we are obliged more and more to depend on in- 
formation gathered and banked, as it were, in surveys, bibliog- 
raphies, and indexes; they grow innumerable, and in recent 
years outlines of various periods and forms have been published 
so eagerly that sometimes they have duplicated each other. 
Professor Graham’s survey is distinctly original in that periodi- 
cals have not hitherto been treated in any continuous historical 
method, and in that the form he chooses, thus unhackneyed, is 
presented with generous richness in all its great importance as 
an influence on many types—not only of literature, but of 
thoughts and of men. Because of the sharp limitations indicated 
in his title, Professor Graham has not touched at all upon 
American periodicals. 

There can be no question of the solidity of Professor Gra- 
ham’s contribution, implying as it does a vast amount of labor, 
travel, patient search for obscure papers, months of critical con- 
sideration, long investigation of memoirs and gossip for facts 
about contributors, checking of these facts and of the char- 
acteristically vague dating of early publications. However, there 
is much more to the work than even these good points lead us 
to expect; it is a mine of minute information concerning the 
significant contents of these old papers—much of it so graciously 
and casually thrown in that the author has not thought it worth 
noting in his index. 

There is enough material here for two books. It is perhaps 
this fact which makes the difficulty I find in enjoying Professor 
Graham’s generosity. Too much has been forced together, and 
the effect is heaviness and lack of balance. Bibliographical 
value and theoretical discussion fight for space; neither is given 
a clear field or distinct emphasis, as would be the case in an 
index accompanied by notes and appendices, or in a volume 
concerning development which should have appended to it a 
thorough list of periodicals with the brief facts of their publica- 
tion. The result is confusion of material, needless repetition, 
and uncertainty in the mind of the reader as to which are the 
major points. 

Occasionally the very energy and generous substance of the 
work defeat its author, and produce as the volume goes on an 
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apparent exhaustion which makes him impatient of giving neces- 
sary details as freely as he had given unnecessary details in his 
early chapters. The redundant minutiae concerning the Tatler 
and its imitators are equaled by over-full description of the 
Parliamentary reports first attempted in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine (pp. 153 ff.), which, although they were undoubtedly signifi- 
cant as steps in the freedom of the press and modern political 
criticism, affect literature little—and if needed can be found by 
reference, since the files of the Gentleman’s are perhaps more 
common in American libraries than the volumes of any other 
old periodical. Yet the matter of contributors, which seems of 
considerable importance, dwindles from exhaustive reference 
in the earlier chapters of the book down to footnotes of de- 
creasing helpfulness. On page 153 a long note, lifted from 
Nichols’s Index, 1787-1818, gives a list of ‘‘correspondents,” 
which includes Savage, Calamy, Akenside, Guthrie, Smart, 
Newbery, Ayscough, Boswell, Burney, Franklin, Grainger, 
Mason, Priestly, and others; Professor Graham uses quotation 
marks around the word “correspondents” as I do, but he is 
apparently more indifferent than I, in this later chapter, as to 
which of these men were paid or professional writers of articles, 
and which gentleman letter-writers. On page 206, attached to 
the fact that William Oldys issued a monthly entitled The 
British Librarian, is a yet more hurried note—‘‘For authorship, 
see holograph letter in the British Museum copy;” on page 223 
the contributors to the Anti-Jacobin are represented by a few 
specimen names, with the frustrating footnote—‘‘The names of 
contributors are indicated in the office set, now possessed by the 
British Museum.” It is part of the author’s generous lavishness 
that he makes the existence of such lists known, and traceable, 
but as one reads the facts thus given, the British Museum seems 
very far away.” 

A somewhat larger defect of omission is noticeable in the late 
chapter on special types of magazines (theater, humor, poetry). 
It is a question (particularly since American magazines are not 
mentioned) whether these should be included in the survey at 
all, and a question also how far they should be discussed in de- 


1 Sic, the full note reading “(John Nichols, ‘The Rise and Progress of the 
Magazine,’ in Preface to vol. iii of Index, 1787-1818, Lon. 1821.)” I find this 
note misleading to those for whom this work is intended; it implies that Index 
may be some individual periodical publication by Nichols, not what it really is— 
his index to the files of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

2 The whole matter of authorship in eighteenth-century periodicals and 
journals is important, not only as the authors are concerned, but as the history 
of journalism is revealed in the matter. Some of Frederick Pottle’s brilliant work 
has been much assisted by the existence of Boswell’s own annotated copy of the 
London Chronicle at Yale. 
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tail; but if—as is the case—the scientific interests of the early 
seventeenth and eighteenth century periodicals are treated with 
emphasis in early chapters as an important part of literary 
development, it seems proper that a much closer relationship 
between literature and a sister art be treated in these special sec- 
tions. It is not. I refer to the growing importance of the illustra- 
tor, especially in the English comic papers, as an interpreter 
and director of social values. In the chapter ‘‘Magazines since 
1800,”’ John Leech is mentioned once as an illustrator who 
“enhanced the attractiveness” of Bentley’s Miscellany, but in 
the section on humor magazines in Chapter xu, in which of 
course Punch occupies large space, he is not mentioned—nor is 
Charles Keene or John Tenniel or George Du Maurier. The 
social purpose of Punch is correctly expressed, but nothing is 
said of these men whose drawings and jests created a comic 
literature of their own, and who satirized and influenced English 
life and writing much more strongly than the writers of more 
extensive material in the magazine. It may be said here that 
a comparable disregard obliterates the serial sporting prints 
which first made a way to great fame for Charles Dickens. In 
Chapter x a much confused paragraph loosely sums up the early 
serial publications of Dickens, without proper reference to their 
history, and with improper emphasis upon a negligible person 
connected with it: 


Some little sketches were contributed to Holland’s Monthly Magazine, the tenth 
and last in February, 1835. One which appeared the preceding August first 
bore the signature of “Boz.” The sketches were continued in the Evening 
Chronicle in 1835, at the instance of George Hogarth, who became in April 1836, 
{Dickens’s] father-in-law. In the following year appeared in bookform the 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, edited by Bos. 


This misleads the unwary into a belief that the sketches signed 
Boz and printed in magazines or journals, partly under the in- 
fluence of Hogarth, were gathered into book form as Pickwick; 
whereas they were quite separate works. The Pickwick papers 
were not begun until after the Sketches had appeared both in 
periodical and book form; and when they were begun, they were 
to serve as text for sporting prints of a comic nature by Seymour 
(later by Hablot Browne or ‘‘Phiz’”’). They were issued serially 
as independent compositions, not as part of any periodical; and 
in this regard, no less than in the use of a “‘club”’ to strengthen 
the idea, they were a curious survival of the old periodical essays 
of 1710. For all that, had it not been for the artist who had the 
fashionable conception of comic sportsmen in mind, and the 
request of Chapman and Hall that Dickens should undertake 
the writing of text for the scheme, Pickwick would never have 
burst upon a delighted world.* This is indeed an influence of 


* See any life of Dickens, or the late sprightly study by Ralph Straus— 
Dickens: a Portrait in Pencil (1928), pp. 80-85, 100 ff. 
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periodical publication upon the writer of major standing, and 
since Professor Graham has taken that connection as one of 
his main themes, it should not be overlooked in so important 
and well-known an instance as this. 

It is perhaps this earnestness to give more than he can well 
cover, and this same exhaustion from the pressure of the effort, 
which causes the author to leave us with the feeling that the 
work has not been left to ripen, and has not been pruned into 
firm shape. Take for instance the definition of the word maga- 
zine, which in itself sums up the history of periodicals. In a foot- 
note on page 151 there are hints of the eighteenth-century mean- 
ing of the word in quotations from Nichols—‘“‘treasuring up 
as in a magazine’’—and from Cave of the Genileman’s Magazine 
(who first used it)—‘“I’ve stores of verse, a Magazine’’ ; neither 
means anything unusual or figurative to the unprepared modern 
reader. On page 171 occurs a still vague reference to the ‘“‘vi- 
cious compiling tendency”’ of periodical miscellanies, but no clear 
rendering of the term in question. At last, on page 192, the 
definite statement comes—not in the chapter on Cave and his 
work, but in the summary at the end of the chapter on Later 
Magazines, which follows it! 


Possibly from hints in the Grub Sireet Journal, he got the idea of extracting the 
best of the weekly essays, and reprinting this mass of material—sifted of its 
chaff, as one might say—for busy readers. This borrowing idea gave him a new 
title. “Magazine,” as Cave used the term, meant what the word suggests, a 
storehouse or repository of selected periodical literature. 


In none of the chapters is there a consideration of the period 
at which magazine became a blank term for anything published 
periodically. A comparable vagueness of arrangement weakens 
other important issues: the death of the essay-serial with the 
close of the eighteenth century is mentioned in Chapter tv, but 
no hint of reason for the fact occurs until the note on page 151 
states the purpose of the Gentleman’s Magazine; the fact that 
booksellers controlled the spirit of reviews such as the Monthly 
or Critical in the eighteenth century is not stated in the chapter 
on those papers (vit), but it is thrown in as a contrast to the 
independent state of the nineteenth-century reviews, in Chapter 
vil (p. 227). 

It is a lack of ripeness rather than a flat error, too, I believe, 
which causes Professor Graham to accept uncritically the alle- 
gations of an obscure writer and overlook a better man, in one 
instance. On page 135-136 the Periodical Essays of Archdeacon 
Nares are discussed with commendations for their cleverness 
and originality, though “‘he was not a great writer, nor did he 
have much to say,’”’ and though his very cleverness ‘‘alienated 
Nares’ work from the general reader, by whose judgment a 
periodical essay must stand or fall.” Part of Nares’s originality 
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is his claim, accepted by Professor Graham, that he deviates 
from all predecessors in writing quite alone, and soliciting no 
favors from correspondents. There were fourteen of his essays, 
published 1780-81. Yet James Boswell, a more important figure, 
had already worked on the same basis of absolutely independent 
composition in seventy-seven essays published in the London 
Magazine under the title of The Hypochondriack, from 1777 to 
1783; moreover, his essays were so strongly subjective that they 
introduced a new tone to essay writing—a tone not used again 
until the romantic essayists of the nineteenth century employed 
it. The omission of these considerations is due perhaps to the fact 
that Mr. Graham was not able to examine the London Magazine 
of that period, or the recent variorum edition of the Boswell 
essays; he refers to the work on page 162 only by means of a 
reference to Frederick Pottle’s bibliography on Boswell.‘ 

Merely because I have myself suffered long and grievously in 
such matters, I add here a few notes for corrections in form: 
“describing and even containing’’—p. 27; ‘‘Bodelian”—p. 28; 
“sappy letters” —p. 47; Lizard’s for Lizards’—p. 82; ‘“‘Shamelia”’ 
—p. 123. 

The difficulty to be admitted is, I think, that we are too 
anxious to make the survey a double performance—both index 
or register, and history. In view of the demands of the present 
day, perhaps we should be content that the survey rides both 
horses, even though the result is a collection of notes rather than 
a finished work; we should regard it as the unpretentious start 
from which other, more sharply regulated, studies may come. 
Certainly the blame for what defects this generous and over- 
flowing volume by Professor Graham may have, rests not on the 
scholar who has given it so much of his time and energy, but 
rather on the impatient modern fashions: on the greedy and 
lazy public who prefer rapid single volumes above a slowly de- 
veloped and well-considered series of studies; on the dictatorial 
publisher who serves this public. I frankly admit I do not know 
a publisher who would undertake to publish this work as it 
should be done—in two solid and serenely organized twin 
volumes, one an index and one a history. 

And in spite of these criticisms, the final word on English 
Literary Periodicals is the word of Sheba, 2 Chronicles, 9:7. 


MARGERY BAILEY 
Stanford University 


* See Boswell’s “Hypochondriack” Essays, in 2 vols., edited by M. Bailey. 
Stanford University Press, 1928. The work is not, as Dr. Pottle somewhat too 
briefly observes in the bibliography, merely the development of a graduate 
thesis; no doubt this remark affected Professor Graham’s judgment. 
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Hypnotic Porrry. A Study of Trance-Inducing Technique in 
Certain Poems and its Literary Significance. By Edward D. 
Snyder. With a foreword by James H. Leuba. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1930. 


Most readers of Professor Edward D. Snyder’s pleasant and 
informative Celtic Revival in English Literature 1760-1800 will 
find his second book something of a surprise. Presented under 
the high patronage of Professor James H. Leuba, who con- 
tributes a foreword, and in some degree inspired by the dis- 
cussion of various kinds of trances in Professor Leuba’s own 
rather naively iconoclastic Psychology of Religious Mysticism, 
Hypnotic Poetry is apt to prove more interesting to the psycholo- 
gist than to the student of literature. Its whole method of attack 
is more suggestive of the laboratory than of the study. There 
is even one of those unnecessary little graphs with which con- 
temporary writers on psychology and sociology seek to illus- 
trate conceptions of proportion and relationship, which any 
thoughtful reader can grasp without such aid. Almost every- 
where Professor Snyder’s emphasis is upon mechanical measure- 
ments, upon tests which are meant to be objective but are not 
apt to satisfy anyone who recalls Pascal’s warning against the 
misapplication of the geometric spirit and Emerson’s against the 
confusion of law for thing and law for man. 

One of the weaknesses of contemporary psychologists is 
their tendency to consider as new discoveries, facts, theories, 
or practices, which great portions of the human race have long 
taken for granted. M. Coué’s piece of string gave many of them 
a delight which could not be shared by anyone familiar with the 
venerable history of prayer-beads in the Far East, the Islamic 
world, and the Christian West. Others among them have shown 
a surprise regarding the results of psycho analysis which sug- 
gests not only ignorance of the ancient and widespread practice 
of sacramental confession but failure to understand some of the 
most practical teaching of men as secular-minded as Francis 
Bacon. 

Professor Snyder’s division of poetry into three groups, 
“spell-weaving” or “hypnotic,” “semi-hypnotic,” and ‘“‘intel- 
lectualist’’ and his belief that he is doing a piece of pioneering in 
calling attention to the peculiar character of the “‘hypnotic”’ con- 
stitute an example of this tendency of the psychologists, just as 
his use of the ugly term “‘intellectualist,’’ when “‘intellectual’”’ or 
at least the phrase ‘‘of intellectual appeal” would do as well, is 
an unfortunate example of the psychologist’s love of awkward 
and gratuitous coinage. 

Professor Leuba declares in his foreword: 


Poetical criticism is in much need of an assistance which the psychologist only 
can give. One must turn to him to learn what is the effect of word-sounds, of 
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refrain, of length of line, of rime, of different rhythms, etc. One of the merits of 
Mr. Snyder is to have isolated for treatment what seems to me the most interest- 
ing and consequential of the psychological problems confronting the student of 
poetry. 


This ‘‘most interesting and consequential of the psychological 
problems confronting the student of poetry” is ‘‘the réle played 
in poetry by partial trance.” 

If one accepts Professor Leuba’s own conceptions of the 
nature, function, and method of psychology, all this may be true. 
It is well to remember, however, that from Aristotle’s enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine of catharsis in the Poetics to Professor Lowes’ 
chapter on “The Deep Well” in The Road to Xanadu literary 
criticism has been seriously concerned with the psychology of 
both the poet and his audience. Students of literature are prob- 
ably the most catholic of mind, the most humbly and gratefully 
receptive of the learned fraternity. Yet even they may be a 
little embarrassed by the dogmatism of the new psychology and 
by the alleged wealth of the gifts with which it proposes to over- 
whelm them. 

Nobody is apt to deny the validity of Professor Snyder’s 
three divisions, for they are ones which have long been self- 
evident. Few, one is inclined to think, would object to the desig- 
nation of one class of poems as “hypnotic,” though there will cer- 
tainly be great differences of opinion concerning the individual 
poems to be placed in this class. Professor Snyder, despite a 
polite disclaimer, seems to feel that there is something daring in 
his idea and in the word “hypnotic,” and since even a pioneer 
likes a few precedents, he presents as his forerunners Professor 
I. A. Richards, Mr. Max Eastman, and Miss June Downey. 
Had he looked about a little, he might have found a more pre- 
cise and less expected support in ‘‘A Note on Poe’s Method”’ in 
the first volume of The New Shelburne Essays. In this study, first 
published in Studies in Philology, July, 1923, Mr. Paul Elmer 
More wrote: 


Now in their practice the poets of this school [Die Romantische Schule] ordinarily 
have sought to attain the effect of musical evocation by throwing the thinking 
part of us under a kind of hypnotic spell which leaves the emotional part of us 
free to float off in a state of vague revery. Thus, Kubla Khan, the typical poem 
of the genre, was actually composed by Coleridge in his sleep, and its charm 
upon us is that of a dreamlike magic, beginning anywhere and ending anywhere, 
lifting us up on luxurious waves of indolent music. 


After quoting Poe’s “‘The Sleeper’ Mr. More also speaks of 
“an opiate magic in such lines.’”’ Surely, too, Professor Snyder 
might have made good use of the discussion of one of his favorite 
‘*hypnotic” poems, ‘“Love Among the Ruins,” in Saintsbury’s 
History of English Prosody, vol. 111, p. 224, in which it is main- 
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tained that scansion of the short lines as “continuous tro- 
chee ... has a mepenthe virtue which is almost unparalleled.” 
But the most monumental of all works on English prosody is 
nowhere cited in Hypnotic Poetry, and the omission, however 
startling, is highly characteristic. Professor Snyder’s brief 
bibliography suggests a penchant for psychologists at the ex- 
pense of literary critics. 

Perhaps it is a bit unfair to judge harshly what may, after 
all, be intended as a popular treatise, because of lightness of 
documentation. Yet even in a popular treatise mention might 
have been made of the fact that the allegorical interpretation 
of ‘‘Ulalume”’ is to be found in Mr. Hervey Allen’s /srafel 
(vol. um, pp. 731-735) and in Mr. Edwin Markham’s essay, 
“The Art and Genius of Poe,” prefixed to the Funk and Wagnalls 
edition of Poe, instead of saying as Professor Snyder does (p. 71) 
that it has “appeared occasionally in print.’”” Mr. Markham’s 
essay may quite conceivably have suggested the allegory to the 
friend who suggested it to Professor Snyder. 

Carelessness in passages which aim at the creation of an im- 
pression of mathematical exactness are particularly to be re- 
gretted. The reader can scarcely believe his eyes when he en- 
counters this sentence dealing with the average time of reading 
lines of verse: “‘As a matter of fact the calculation based 
on my own reading shows that in iambic and trochaic rhythms 
the time is just a shade under half a second for the heavy syllabic 
beats, and in anapaestic and dactylic rhythms just a shade over 
(twelve twenty-fifths of a second and four tenths of a second 
respectively).’’ Equally to be regretted is the confused and con- 
fusing discussion of Gray’s elegy (pp. 51-57), in which criti- 
cal exactness is sacrificed to the passion for discovering a set 
metrical and psychological pattern, and one is nonplussed to 
learn that the line: 


Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke 


“is bound to puzzle even the scholar for a moment,”’ that it “‘is 
a line of which the obscurity seems almost studied.” 

If Professor Snyder had stopped short with his exaggerated 
attempts at classification according to stanzaic, linear, and foot 
measurements, one would have been forced to say of Hypnotic 
Poetry what Professor Frederick E. Pierce remarked, it seems 
to the present writer rather harshly, of The Celtic Revival ina 
review printed in this journal eight years ago, ‘‘we are not so 
sure that it is [the work] of an original thinker or devout lover 
of literature.” But in three stirring chapters: ‘“‘Free Verse in 
America,” “Is Poetry an Escape from Reality?,’”’ and ‘“The Seat 
of the Scornful,”’ he throws off the incubus of the contemporary 
psychological method and writes with a vigor, a penetration, and 
a wit, of which the earlier portions of the book gave no shadow of 
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a hint. If the rest of the volume see-saws between demonstration 
of the obvious and attempts to apply impossible rules of thumb, 
these three chapters repay one for all his pains. They are both a 
refreshing and a valuable contribution to the defense of poetry 
against that very sort of false science for which Professor Snyder 
at first seems to have such dangerous sympathies. 


Marcus S. GOLDMAN 
University of Illinois 





THE PERIODICALS OF AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM. By 
Clarence L. F. Gohdes. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1932. 264 pages. 


Dr. Gohdes’ book is another illustration of the present 
tendency to find in periodical publications a new and sensible 
approach to literature. The periodicals of the Transcendentalists, 
in particular, are—as Dr. Gohdes here shows—intimate and per- 
sonal records of the divided aims, individual view-points, and 
changing attitudes of Emerson, the Channings, Orestes A. 
Brownson, F. H. Hedge, T. W. Higginson, Theodore Parker, 
George Ripley, Amos Bronson Alcott, and others who, between 
1835 and 1880, were “squandering the intellect of the north- 
western states in the regions of fancy.” 

Although V. L. Parrington, in his well-known study of the 
romantic revolution in America, mentioned only two organs of 
the movement, the Dial and the Harbinger, Dr. Gohdes makes 
a study of eleven periodicals which were, to some extent, at 
least, receptacles for the ideas of the Transcendentalists. Two 
of these periodicals, the Western Messenger (1835-1841) and the 
Boston Quarterly Review (1838-1842) were forerunners of the 
Dial, which is usually regarded as the first medium of the 
Transcendental thought. The others were William Henry Chan- 
ning’s the Present, the Harbinger of Ripley, Dana and Dwight, 
Channing’s Spirit of the Age, Elizabeth Peabody’s Aesthetic 
Papers, the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, the Dial of 1860, and 
the Radical and the Index—those voices of the Free Religious 
Association. These eleven publications supply what is practically 
a contemporaneous history of the movement from the days when 
it first attracted attention. 

Dr. Gohdes’ work throws new light on the influence of Victor 
Cousin, on the Fourieristic propaganda in America, on the in- 
terest of Americans in Coleridge and Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, 
and many continental writers. His book is more than its title 
suggests to a casual reader; it is a valuable and thorough ex- 
amination of the intellectual phenomenon known as American 
Transcendentalism. Not the least important part of his book is 
the Introduction, which consists of an excellent statement of 
the ‘“‘mental and spiritual attitudes’’ of the men and women who 
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wished to find the source of all truth in the nature of man. The 
later chapters of the book, while concerned for the most part 
with the several periodicals, supply an abundance of fact re- 
garding the progress and principles of the Transcendental faith 
as a whole. An Appendix contains two uncollected Emerson 
items, one of which is an interesting review of John Sterling. 


WALTER GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 
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THE Op ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE MEASURE. By S. O. 
Andrew. Croydon (England): H. R. Grubb, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 
82. Paper, 5 s. This monograph is a thoughtful and well-written 
piece of work. Mr. Andrew knows his Beowulf from cover to 
cover, and capitalizes his knowledge to the full in working out 
his metrical theories. Unluckily he seems to have made little 
study of the work of others in Old-Germanic metrics, and in con- 
sequence his presentation of the problems is one-sided and 
eigenartig. The little volume is divided into nine chapters: the 
first three deal with the older (not the more recent) theories of 
Sievers, and the general problem of OE stress; the next four 
chapters take up various metrical problems; the eighth chapter 
is essentially a list of disagreements between Sievers and the 
author; the last chapter is devoted to exegesis of a number of 
passages on which the author thinks his metrical theories cast 
light. The whole may be classified as a treatise on Beowulf, 
since other OE monuments are rarely considered. The author 
has a notable fondness for emendation, and shows considerable 
ingenuity in justifying his changes in the text, which as it has 
come down to us does not always fit into his metrical patterns. 
Every Beowulfian scholar ought to read Mr. Andrew’s book, 
and such a reader will find the task both pleasant and edifying, 
but he will hardly be converted to the author’s way of thinking. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Andrew will pursue his studies fur- 
ther, and acquaint himself with the later Sievers, with Heusler, 
and with W. E. Leonard (to name no others). A broader famili- 
arity with Old-Germanic (not merely Old-English) verse and 
metrical theory may yet lead him to write the thoroughgoing 
treatise on the subject which we so badly need. 

Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 


DEUTSCHE DICHTUNG UNSERER ZEIT. Ausgewahlt und mit 
Einleitungen versehen von Dr. Ernst Rose. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1930. 545 S. Von der Sinnenkunst zur Seelenkunst (1880- 
1930) heisst der Untertitel dieser Anthologie, die Probestiicke der 
deutschen Dichtung von Liliencron bis Lersch bringt. Man sollte 
eigentlich keine Anthologien veréffentlichen (nach Ansicht der 
Sachverstindigen), weil sie eben nur Bruchstiicke aus Ganzheiten 
zu geben vermégen. Und doch sind uns Anthologien nétig, weil 
wir nicht jeden Dichter von Bedeutung in seiner Totalitat zu 
fassen vermégen, oder auch nur, aus verschiedenen Griinden, 
kennen lernen kénnen. Hier hilft uns die Auswahl aus vielem. 
Mindestens gibt die Anthologie einen Uberblick, wenn sie gut 
ist, auch einen Einblick in die geistige Haltung einer Dichter- 
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generation. Indem sie uns mit vielen bekannt macht, regt sie 
uns an, uns mit einzelnen besonders zu beschaftigen, und fiihrt 
so doch wieder zum Ganzen hin. Eine gute Anthologie in diesem 
Sinne ist die von Ernst Rose im Prentice-Hall Verlag heraus- 
gegebene. Die Auswahl der Dichter und der einzelnen Proben ist 
geschmackvoll und mit Sinn fiir das Wesentliche geschehen. 
Den Abschnitten sind gedringte vorziigliche Einfiihrungen 
vorausgeschickt, die Einsicht und Sorgfalt verraten. Zweck- 
miissige Zeittafeln erleichtern Uberblick und Einordnung der 
Werke. 

Die Anthologie verdient weiteste Verbreitung, nicht nur in 
U.S. A.; hier aber besonders. Mége man sie recht viel benutzen 
und durch sie der amerikanischen Jugend den Sinn fiir die 
deutsche Dichtung unserer Tage, die gross, schén und mannig- 
faltig ist, zu erschliessen versuchen. 

ERIcH FUNKE 
University of Iowa 


At the inaugural meeting of the English Society for the 
Study of Mediaeval Languages and Literature, an outgrowth 
of the Arthurian Society in Oxford, announcement was made of 
a new journal of mediaeval studies to be entitled Medium Aevum 
and to be edited by Dr. C. T. Onions. The first issue of this 
journal, which is published as the organ of the Society, appeared 
in May, 1932. Two more numbers will appear this year, in 
September and December respectively, and in subsequent years 
the months of issue will be February, June, and September. The 
initial number runs to eighty pages and contains original 
articles and reviews. The articles are:—‘“‘Dante and the regnum 
italicum,” by B. H. Sumner; “Late Old English Rune-Names,” 
by C. L. Wrenn; ‘‘Another Collation of the Ellesmere Manu- 
script of the Canterbury Tales,” by Dorothy Everett; ‘““The 
Language of the First and Third Versions of Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles,” by F. S. Shears. 

H. S. V. J. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer 
a limited number of grants to individual scholars to assist them 
in carrying on definite projects of research in the humanistic 
sciences: philosophy; philology, literature, and linguistics; ar- 
chaeology and art; musicology; history, especially all branches 
of cultural and intellectual history, but exclusive of those 
branches that are essentially social, economic, and political his- 
tory; and auxiliary sciences. The Council further offers a limited 
number of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in the Humani- 
ties, the purpose of which is to provide opportunities for further 
training and experience in humanistic research to younger schol- 
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ars of unusual ability. Applications for both the grants and the 
fellowships should be made in duplicate upon special forms pro- 
vided for that purpose, and must be mailed to the Secretary 
for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C., not later than 


December 15. 
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